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THE SALAMINIOI OF HEPTAPHYLAI AND SOUNION 


At some time after 67 a.p., probably toward the end of the first century, in the 
construction of a tunnel for a water conduit, three inscribed stelai (No. 1, No. 2, and 
Ag. Inv. No. I 3625; ef. below, p. 18) were employed, the third in the fill of a well dug 
at an earlier date (first half of the first century b.c.) in an abandoned Hellenistic cistern, 
the second in a wall constructed 3 metres to the north of the cistern where the tunnel 
passed through an earlier cutting in the bed rock, and the first as a cover for the 
cistern, through which the water conduit was carried. All three were put in the places 
where they were found at the same time, and were taken from the neighboring Eurysakeion. 
Two (Nos. 1 and 2) were intact when discovered, the third (Ag. Inv. No. I 3625) was 
already broken in pieces when it was thrown into the well. The cistern is situated at 
a point 39 metres to the south and 20 metres to the west of the southwest corner of 
the so-called Theseion. 

For these data I am indebted to Mr. Rodney Young. The transcription of the texts 
was made by Professor B. D. Meritt, who also read the Ms. and aided me most generously 
in its preparation. With him I have discussed, greatly to my profit, many of the points 
raised by the two documents; but I am solely responsible for the views expressed. 
Dr. Sterling Dow came to my rescue, when called upon, with pertinent information and 
suggestions. Professor A. D. Nock, who, too, read the Ms., put at my disposal his wide 
knowledge of religious things and literature. Professor Homer Thompson very kindly 
communicated to me in advance of publication his discussion of the remains of buildings 
erected consecutively in the temenos of Apollo Patroos (below, p. 29), and to bim I am 
also under deep obligation for the exploration made, at my request, of the region of 
Sounion in which Porthmos, the Herakleion, and Hale (below, pp. 54f., 68f., 70f.) may 
have been situated. Professor Joshua Whatmough gave me wise counsel on various 
linguistic points. Dr. John K. Wright of the American Geographical Society helped me 
in determining the position of the Souniac Halyke. To all these scholars I give herewith 


my thanks. 


1. A complete pedimented stele of Pentelic marble, preserved with tenon at the bottom, 
found on January 30, 1936, in Section 10. The back of the stone is roughly dressed. 
Height, 1.33 m.; width (at top), 0.43 m., (at bottom), 0.49 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters (lines 2—79), 0.006 m., (lines 80-97), ca. 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 3244. 
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TRANSLATION 


Gops 


In the archonship of Charikleides at Athens. The arbitrators (diaitetat), Stephanos of 
Myrrhinous, Kleagoras of Acharnai, Aristogeiton of Myrrhinous, Euthykritos of Lamptrat, 
and Kephisodotos of Aithalidai, settled the disputes between the Salaminioi of the 
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Heptaphylai and the Salaminioi from Sounion on the following terms, both parties being 
mutually in agreement that the decision of the arbitrators was good: the priesthoods 
shall be common to both for all time, namely those of Athena Skiras, Herakles at 
Porthmos, Eurysakes, Aglauros and Pandrosos and Kourotrophos. When one of the 
priestesses or priests dies a successor shall be elected by lot from both groups taken 
together. Those thus designated shall officiate on the same terms as those who held 
the priesthoods aforetime. The land at the Herakleion at Porthmos and the Hale and 
the agora in Koile shall be divided into two equal parts and each party shall receive 
as its portion one, which it shall bound by markers. They shall sacrifice to the gods 
and heroes as follows: such victims as the state furnishes from the treasury or as the 
Salaminioi happen to receive from the oschophoroi or the deipnophoroi, these both parties 
shall sacrifice in common and each shall receive half of the flesh raw. Such victims, 
on the other hand, as the Salaminioi were wont to sacrifice from rentals they shall 
sacrifice from their own funds according to their ancient custom, each party contributing 
half for all the sacrifices. 

The gifts of honor herein specified shall be paid to the priests and priestesses: to 
the priest of Herakles as hierosyna 30 drachmas, for pelanos 3 drachmas; of these sums 
the half shall be contributed by each party. Of the victims which he sacrifices for the 
corporation he shall receive, of pelted animals the skin and the leg, of animals singed 
the leg; of an ox nine pieces of flesh and the skin. To the priest of Eurysakes as 
hierosyna 6 drachmas, for pelanos for both cults 7 drachmas, in lieu of the legs and the 
skins in the Eurysakeion 13 drachmas; of these sums each party shall contribute the 
half; of the victims sacrified to the hero at the Hale he shall receive the skin and the 
leg. To the priests and the priestesses in the shrines in which each officiates there 
shall be given by each party a portion. The wheaten loaves in the shrine of Skiras 
they shall distribute as follows, after setting apart from the whole number those custom- 
arily set apart according to ancestral practice: to the herald a loaf, to the priestess 
of Athena a loaf, to the priest of Herakles a loaf, to the priestess of Aglauros and 
Pandrosos a loaf, to the kalathephoros of Kourotrophos also a loaf, to the millers a loaf; of 
the rest each group shall receive the half. They shall designate by lot from each party 
in turn an official (archon) who shall appoint the oschophoroi and the deipnophoroi in colla- 
horation with the priestess and the herald according to ancestral custom. Both parties 
shall inscribe the aforegoing regulations on a common stele and set it up in the shrine 
of Athena Skiras. 

The same person shall be priest of Eurysakes and of the hero at the Hale. If 
anything in the shrines should be in need of repairs they shall repair it by common 
action, each contributing the half of what is required. (The men from the Heptaphylai 
furnished the official [archon] in the archonship of Charikleides.) All the records shall 
be common to both parties. Until the period of his lease lapses the person who has the 
contract to till the land shall till it, paying half the rental to each party. Each party 
shall perform in turn the sacrifice which precedes the contest and each party shall receive 
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the half of the flesh and skins. The priestly office of herald shall belong to Thrasykles 
according to ancient custom. All other charges affecting both individuals and the 
corporation up to the month of Boedromion of Charikleides’ archonship shall be dropped. 


vacat 


In the archonship for the Salaminioi of Diphilos, son of Diopeithes, of Sounion the 
following members of the Salaminioi from Sounion took the oath: Diopeithes son of 
Phasyrkides, Philoneos son of Ameinonikos, Chalkideus son of Andromenes, Chariades 
son of Charikles, Theophanes son of Zophanes, Hegias son of Hegesias, Ameinias son of 
Philinos. In the archonship for the Salaminioi of Antisthenes, son of Antigenes, of 
Acharnai the following members of those from the Heptaphylai took the oath: Thrasykles, 
son of Thrason, of Boutadai, Stratophon, son of Straton, of Agryle, Melittios, son of 
Exekestides, of Boutadai, Aristarchos, son of Demokles, of Acharnai, Arkeon, son of 
Eumelides, of Acharnai, Chairestratos, son of Pankleides, of Epikephisia, Demon, son of 
Demaretos, of Agryle. 

Archeleos moved: in order that the Salaminioi may ever sacrifice to the gods and 
heroes according to ancestral custom, and that effect may be given to the terms on 
which the mediators (diallaktai) adjusted the differences between the two groups and to 
which the persons chosen took the oath, be it decreed by the Salaminioi that the archon 
Aristarchos inscribe all the sacrifices and the stipends of the priests on the stele on 
which are the terms of settlement (diallagai), so that the archons succeeding one another 
in office for both parties from time to time may know the amount of money each party 
must contribute for all the sacrifices from the rental of the land at the Herakleion; and 
[be it further decreed] that he set up the stele in the Eurysakeion. 

Mounichion. At Porthmos: to Kourotrophos a goat, 10 drachmas; to Ioleos a sheep 
burnt whole, 15 drachmas; to Alkmene a sheep, 12 drachmas; to Maia a sheep, 12 drachmas; 
to Herakles an ox, 70 drachmas; to the hero at the Hale a sheep, 15 drachmas; to the 
hero at Antisara a suckling pig, 3 drachmas, 3 obols; to the hero at Pyrgilion a suckling 
pig, 3 drachmas, 3 obols; to Ion to sacrifice a sheep alternately every other year. Wood 
for the sacrifices and for those sacrifices which the state gives in accordance with the 
laws, 10 drachmas. On the eighteenth of the month: to Eurysakes a pig, 40 drachmas. 
Wood for the sacrifices and incidentals, 3 drachmas. 

Hekatombaion. At the Panathenaia: to Athena a pig, 40 drachmas. Wood for the 
sacrifices and incidentals, 3 drachmas. 

Metageitnion. On the seventh: to Apollo Patroos a pig, 40 drachmas; to Leto a 
suckling pig, 3 drachmas, 3 obols; to Artemis a suckling pig, 3 drachmas, 2 obole to 
Athena agelaa a suckling pig, 3 drachmas, 8 obols. Wood for the sacrifices and incidentals, 


8 drachmas, 3 obols. 

Boedromion. To Poseidon hippodromios a jig, 40 drachmas; to the hero Phaiax a 
suckling pig, 3 drachmas, 3 obols; to the hero Teukros a suckling pig, 3 drachmas, 
> te) 
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3 obols; to the hero Nauseiros a suckling pig, 3 drachmas, 3 obols. Wood for the 
sacrifices and incidentals, 3 drachmas. 

Pyanopsion. On the sixth: to Theseus a pig, 40 drachmas. Incidentals, 3 drachmas. 
At the Apatouria: to Zeus Phratrios a pig, 40 drachmas. Wood for the sacrifices and 
incidentals, 3 drachmas. 

Maimakterion. To Athena Skiras a pregnant ewe, 12 drachmas; to Skiros a sheep, 
15 drachmas. Wood for the altar, 3 drachmas. 

Total of the money which both parties have to spend on all the sacrifices, 530 drachmas, 
3 obols. 

These sacrifices they are to make in common from the rental of the land at the 
Herakleion at Sounion, each party contributing money for all the sacrifices. If any one 
moves, or any archon puts a motion, to abrogate any of these provisions or to divert 
the money to any other purpose, he shall be accountable to the whole genos and 
likewise to the priests and liable to an action which may be instituted privately by 
any one of the Salaminioi who wishes. 


NOTES 


In certain particulars the stone-cutter was negligent. He failed to incise all or parts 
of particular letters. Such omissions never leave us in doubt as to the words intended. 
I shall note first the instances which occur in the diallagai and the list of jurors (Il. 1-79). 
There are only three cases of total omissions: in |. 2 the omicron of the archon’s name, 
in 1. 66 the omega of ¢déwy, and in |. 72 the omicron of Osopdryyng. Cognate with these 
is the omission of the rounded strokes in 1. 21 of the rho of @oxogédeor, in ll. 382 and 38 
of the beta of Aaufdérery, and in 1. 67 of the rho of &eyorvtog. Another type of partial 
omissions is more common—the neglect to inscribe the short strokes of letters which 
require them. Such errors are found, in the alphas of 1. 10 CAbnrAac), 1. 18 (veluaoOAz, 
diyAotyy), Il. 29 and 35 (wédAvor), 1. 382 (AAul? aver), 1. 58 (ZoyAteo6ar), l. 73: (Auseviac), 
xe. (OgNovhijs), l. 77 (AototrAeyog), and 1. 78 CAzag) ; in the epsilons of 1. 5 (tegl” leg), 
1, 55 (ovuBadsdoul”vog), 1. 61 CENugoer), and 1, 74 CAyagrl"wg); in the kappa of 1. 33 (odel” ag); 
in the mus of 1. 61 (sredbulla, &/\tALo, “C/\ugger), and in the eta of 1.79 (Emuillpi). The 
explanation of these two types of errors has been discovered by Dr. Sterling Dow: 
1) the failure of the stone-cutter to use immediately the narrower chisel required for 
short strokes and his lack of care to use it in all instances when he laid down the 
chisel commonly employed and took up the tool of lesser width; 2) his tendeney not 
to etch in with the corner of his chisel rounded strokes as they occurred. This permitted 
them to be overlooked later. The work did not receive a final revision. No corrections 
whatsoever were made. Two excessive nus are left (ll. 17 and 55). Twice he failed to 
dot the theta (Il. 18 and 62); and in the second part of the inscription, to which I now 


turn, he omitted (without leaving space) the final iota in "Jw@y(c) (1. 88) and the final 
sigma in the last tf(¢) in 1. 94. a 
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The decree of the Salaminioi (Il. 80-97), of which the letters are much more crowded 
(below, p. 64), manifests these same types of errors, some of them in gregt profusion, 
Twice letters are wholly omitted (with space left vacant): the sigma of teooi¢ in I. 88 
and the second omicron of the first yoteor in 1. 91. In the preposition ég’ in |. 89 the 
rounded stroke of the phi and the short strokes of the epsilon are both omitted. In the 
same preposition in 1.90 the short strokes of the epsilon are left out, as in the last ert 
of 1. 85 and in “Hooxdelox in 1. 84. The preposition eég in the formula eig réAda in 1. 88 
is noticeably clipped: it appears as I’l‘, while the alphas of cédde@ lack the cross-bars in 
IL. 88, 90, and 93. The cross-bars of the etas are lacking in the third rig, the orfjoa, and 
the orjdAny (twice) of 1. 84; in Ayrot of 1. 89, and Oxoet of 1. 92. The sloping strokes of 
the mu are not cut in Sedeutror, as the word appears in 1. 80. It serves no useful purpose 
to list all the instances (50 or more) in which the cross-bars of the alphas are omitted. 
Toward the end the stone-eutter rarely put them in. A few cases may be noticed: NiyA 
in 1. 85, MeiAc and AAI! (éA&) in 1. 86, Aye NAl in 1. 90, and in |. 95 ATANIATAHIAIAN, 
which Meritt reads (undoubtedly correctly) &marvta va tega. éay. 

The cross strokes of the sign for drachma (F) are obviously omitted in l. 89 (l= FFF) 
and 1. 90> (RM == EEFIM). 


This record of the Salaminioi is supplemented by another of the same general 
character, dated on the basis of the writing about a century later. It is as follows: 


2. Stele of Hymettian marble, found on February 15, 1936, in Section NO. 


Height, 0.77 m.; width (at top), 0.25 m., (at bottom), 0.31 m.; thickness, 0.07—0.085 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
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TRANS LATION 


Good Luck. In the archonship of Phanomachos, in Mounichion, at the Herakleia. The 
gene were reconciled to each other, namely that of the Sounians and that of those from 
Heptaphylai, by the mediators (dialytai) chosen by them, Antigenes of Semachidai and 
Kalliteles of Sounion, on the following terms: of the temenos of Herakles the part including 
the altars and what lies beyond the railing as far as the first olive trees shall be reserved 
for sacred uses, The rest of the temenos is to be bounded, on the north by the first 
stone wall, on the east by the markers which bound the fields, on the west by the embateres, 
both those at the sea and the one which lies above (or inland); and this temenos shall 
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belong to both gene. The Salaminioi from Sounion shall make a threshing floor at their 
own expense in the common temenos of the same size as their own, and this threshing 
floor shall belong to the Salaminioi of Heptaphylai. The house which abuts on the temenos 
shall be part of the permanent capital of the Salaminioi of Heptaphylai as the gates which 
lead on both sides(?) from the sea and the markers of the fields (projected?) in a straight 
line bound it. The second house, the one to the east, shall be part of the permanent 
capital of the Salaminioi from Sounion as the gates which lead from the sea and the 
markers of the fields (projected?) in a straight line bound it. The gardens and half the well 
shall belong to each genos. The Hale and the agora in Koile shall be common to both gene. 
Of the fields those to the east shall be part of the permanent capital of the Salaminioi 
from Sounion as the markers lie, while those to the west shall be part of the permanent 
capital of the Salaminioi of Heptaphylai as the markers lie; also the sacred glebe. 


COMMENTARY 


Tue Sacraminioi—Tuer Oreanization, Functions, Orie 


The genos of the Salaminioi has been known to us hitherto only through an honorary 
decree published in J.G., I1?, 1232 and dated in the fourth century s.c. (fin.s. 7V, Kirchner). 
This connected it with the cult of Eurysakes and Athena Skiras. Now we have much 
new information. 

In 363 z.c. the corporation consisted of two organized branches, ot é tay “Exrapvi@y 
and ot ém6 Sovviov. There was then only one genos. A century later each branch had 
become a genos without, apparently, dissolving the bonds which united it with the other 
as Scdaudro. In 363 z.c. the name genos is reserved for the comprehensive organization ; 
in ca. 250 B.c. it is reserved for the two sections. In the later document no abstract term 
is used to define the united group. It is a new fact, which may have significance for 
gentile origins in general, that by a process of fission two gene replaced one. 

The division of the genos into two branches and the organization of each under its 
own executive antedated 363 n.c. This executive consisted of an annually changing civil 
magistrate (archon). In addition, the genos possessed a religious staff consisting of two 
priests and two priestesses. The priests, one of Eurysakes and the other of Herakles, 
were, doubtless, primarily, though not exclusively, gentile; the priestesses, one of Athena 
Skiras and the other of Aglauros and Pandrosos and Kourotrophos, were, probably, 
primarily, though not exclusively, public (below, pp. 20, 48, 57). The problem whether 
prior to 363 2.0. all four belonged to the genos as a whole, or some, or all, of them to 
its branches severally, will be taken up later (below, pp. 54, 57, 59). 

One of the two groups constituting the genos in 363 n.c. consisted of men whose 
ancestors, in known instances, lived in 508/7 s.c. in Acharnai, Boutadai, Epikephisia, and 
Agryle (lL 75-79). The last three of these demes belonged to the Asty, Acharnai to 
the Mesogeia. The name of this group is tantalizing. In 363 8.c. it is éx ry énre puhay 
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or téyv ‘Entapvidy, in ca. 250 n.c. & “Entapvimy. If “the seven phylai” are seven of the 
Kleisthenian tribes (what else can they be?), the name arose simultaneously with, or 
subsequent to, the creation of these units. It would be obvious that the name refers 
to the Kleisthenian phylai if each one of the seven jurors of the group (IL 75—79) came 
from a different tribe. But such is not the case. Five of them belonged to Oineis 
and the other two to Erechtheis. Yet we cannot conclude from this disparity of tribal 
representation that the group was not related to seven of the Kleisthenian phylai. The 
jurors were manifestly selected without reference to membership in tribes or demes. The 
name Heptaphylai does not correspond in any perceptible way to the internal structure 
of the group, which acts throughout as an indivisible unit, unless the fact that the jurors 
are seven in number is a survival from a time when tribal apportionment of functions 
was a reality. 

We have no means of determining which the seven phylai were. Erechtheis and 
Oineis were certainly of the number. So in all probability was Aiantis. Not only did 
Phaleron belong to this phyle, but the phyle used the Eurysakeion as its hieron. We may 
infer with hesitation that the tribes in the territory of which the agora of the Salaminioi 
and the Eurysakeion were situated—Hippothontis and Kekropis—were also of the number. 
The arbitrators (ll. 6 ff.) were doubtless chosen two by each side and one in common, 
but, as other cases of arbitration show ((Dem.], LIX, 45 ff.; 71 ff.), the arbitrators need 
stand in no tribal or demotic relation to the litigants. In the case recorded in § 45 of 
the oration against Neaira the two contestants and the three arbitrators all came from 
different demes and phylai. Hence a scrutiny of the demes and phylai of the arbitrators 
is valueless in this connection. It may be thought that the phyle to which Sounion 
belonged (Leontis) was not one of the seven; but this is uncertain, since other demes 
of Leontis may have had members é toy été pvidr; and such was certainly the case 
if, as seems probable, Alcibiades, whose deme Skambonidai belonged to Leontis, was 
a Salaminios.1 Without a catalogue of this branch of the genos, in default of other 
information, we cannot determine the seven. 

But why seven? A deliberate exclusion of phyletai from Leontis is thinkable in view 
of the constitution of one whole branch from Sounians; but why exclude phyletai of 
two other tribes? A planned limitation of membership to seven phylai is inexplicable. 
The conclusion seems inevitable that it was not planned, but came about naturally. Nor 
is it difficult to see how the anomaly arose. We have simply to assume that at the time the 
name Heptaphylai was applied the gennetal were sO distributed in Attica that, when the 
Sounians were segregated, the rest belonged in fact to seven phylai alone. The implication 
of this assumption is clear: the genos of the Salaminioi existed before 508/7 s.c.? If it 


1 Plato, I Alcib., 121; ef. Wade-Gery, Class. Quart., 1931, p. 85; below, p. 51. 

2 This date would have to be put back 30 or 40 years if Beloch’s contention were accepted that the 
ten phylai were created, not by Kleisthenes, but by Peisistratos (Griech. Gesch., I 2%, pp. 328 ff.). Needless 
Aristotle’s statement (Ath. Pol., 21, 4), rejected by Beloch, that the trittyes 


to say, I do not accept it. : ay 
ai by means of sortition, presupposes the equality of the trittyes. Lhis, 


were grouped by threes in phyl 
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came into being later all ten phylai would doubtless have been represented in it. The 
question remains open whether the Sounians, organized separately, were a part Of It 
before the reforms of Kleisthenes. Or were they a wholly independent corporation, 
united with the Salaminioi at some indeterminate date before 363 n.c.2? Or were they 
simply members of the Salaminioi until the creation of the Kleisthenian phylai manifested 
the desirability of reorganizing the genos in two branches? 

As would be expected of a group of gennetai, among its known members in 363 B.c. 
some are prominent people. Thrasykles, son of Thrason, of Boutadai was probably 
descended from Thrason of Boutadai, Hellenotamias in 410/09 n.c. (P. A., 7383); Stratophon, 
son of Straton and Demon, son of Demaretos, both of Agryle appear in the phratry list 
of contributors I.G., Il®, 2345 (P..A., 12957, 3734); Aristarchos, son of Demokles, of 
Acharnai was possibly the kinsman of Philokedes, son of Aristarchos, of Acharnai, Areo- 
pagite in 305/4 n.c. (P. A., 14508, 1.G., IL, 1492, 1. 128; 1204); Arkeon, son of Eumelides, 
of Acharnai was the father of Eumelides, son of Arkeon, of Acharnai, Tamias of the Goddess 
in 343/2 3.c. (P. A., 5830; I.G., 1%, 1443). 

The archon of the Salaminioi from Sounion, Diphilos, son of Diopeithes, of Sounion 
belonged to a well-known family. He was probably the father of the general Diopeithes 
who was active in the Hellespont between ca. 345 and 339 B.c. and grandfather of 
Diophanes (prytanis in J.G., I1?, 1752) and Diphilos, trierarch in 325/4 and 323/2 z.o. 
(.G., IL?, 1629, 1. 774; 1631, 1. 134). It was probably for him, rather than for his 
grandson of the same name, as Kirchner states (P. A., 4467), that Demosthenes éyoawer 
thy év sovtavetiy oltyoly xai tiv éig tiv ayoody dvatebyooueryy elzdve (Din., I, 43). The 
Diphilos (P. A., 4466), a rich mine owner who was condemned on suit of Lycurgus,! and 
of whose confiscated silver mine at Thorikos we have a record in J.G., Il*?, 1587, was 
probably a kinsman; and the same may be the case with Diopeithes, son of Phasyrkides, 
one of the jurors for the Salaminioi from Sounion. All seven jurors are listed without 
demotics. Obviously they were all Sounians. We may connect Philoneos son of 
Ameinonikos with Ameinonikos of Sounion (P.A., 705), Chalkideus son of Andromenes 
with Andromenes, son of Chalkideus, of Sounion, prytanis in .G., II?, 1752 (P.A., 888), 
while Hegias son of Hegesias was probably the father of Hegesias, son of Hegias, of 
Sounion, Tamias of the Goddess in 349/8 n.c. (.G., Il*, 1436). He belonged to a well- 
known family.? 

The forebears of the Salaminioi from Sounion lived in 508/7 zn.c. compactly in the 
district which was organized as the deme of Sounion. We do not know how widely in 
Attica their descendants were seattered in 363 n.c. Some had doubtless migrated to the 


however, is all but proved by Hesperia, V, 1936, No, 10 (ll. 153 ff, p. 402), where we learn that each of the 
three epimeletai of Aiantis came from a different trittys, and that one epimeletes collected 666?/; drachmas 
of “sacred money of Aias,” or “of the phyle.” Obviously each of the other two collected 6662/5 also. 
666?/; is unintelligible except as the third of 2000, 
‘ [Plut.J, X Orat. vit., 843d; ef. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, II, pp. 4f.; A. W. Gomme 
The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries BiG... Dipl, te 2s | 
* For stemma see Kirehner, P. 4., 6330. 
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capital, but it is probable that the great majority of them were still domiciled in 
Sounion. The basis of the settlement made by the arbitrators in 363 8.c. was the full 
equality of the two branches of the genos. They were to share half and half alike in 
all properties, offices, distributions of sacrifices, and religious privileges. This does not 
prove the numerical equality of the two branches, but it excludes any marked disparity. 
As we have seen, both groups were alike prominent in their personnel. Sounion had 
four representatives in the Council of the Five Hundred.t Estimating the total citizen 
population of Attica in 360 n.c. at ca. 100,000, the total citizen population of Sounion 
would be ca. 800.2 Of these ca. 200 would be men of the ages 18-59. The ratio of the 
well-to-do (potential gennetai) to the total is largely a matter of guess-work. The 
hoplites may have amounted to 50°/,.4 One hundred seems the outside figure for those 
from whom the Salaminioi were recruited. Since they furnished seven jurors they 
obviously formed a considerable fraction of the well-to-do men at Sounion. 

Since the second branch of the Salaminioi comprised Sounians alone, it might be 
thought that the group was organized in 508/7 s.c. or later; for if it had been organized 
earlier some of its members would doubtless have moved to other districts of Attica 
before 508/7 n.c., and hence would have acquired other demotics on the establishment 
by Kleisthenes of the demes. But this point is not well taken. On migrating they 
might have settled in places organized as demes of the Heptaphylai. Hence prior to 
508/7 z.c. there can have been Salaminioi both at Sounion and the urban and suburban 
districts of Athens. The genos of the Salaminioi, accordingly, may have existed prior 
to its organization in the two branches known to us, which is either Kleisthenian or 
post-Kleisthenian. 

The name Salaminioi is appropriate in so far as two of the cults administered by 
the genos—those of Eurysakes and Athena Skiras—are concerned. The name Eurysakes 
is derived from the broad shield of Aias, his reputed father; that of Aias’ father, Telamon, 
comes from the shield strap (reA@udyv) or some distinguishing quality® of his redoubtable 
son. “Beide, Vater und Sohn,” (affirms Tépffer)® “ verdanken also ihre Existenz in der 
Sage erst der mythologisch vollig ausgebildeten Gestalt des Aias.” In the epos Aias is 
designated “the son of Telamon” (J/., XI, 563). Eurysakes is not mentioned, though 
the tower-like shield of Aias is described at length (/1., VII, 219 ff.). Inet eX Vil ia 
it is called odxog eto’. The chances are that Eurysakes is a post-Homeric creation. 
He, and the derivation of his name are, of course, well known to Sophocles (Ajaa, 575 
et passim). He seemingly emerged in the time between Homer and the tragedian. In 
this interval, we may think, “the broad shield” of Aias came to be personalized as 


1 Gomme, op. cit., p. 99. 

2 Thid., p. 26. 

3 Tbid., pp. 75 ff. 

4 Thid., p. 26. ae 2 
Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 246; P. yon der Mithll, Der grofie Aras, pp: 35 fi 
Attische Genealogie, pp. 277 f. 


ou 
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Eurysakes, Aias’ son, and Eurysakes came to find a local habitation in Melite in Athens. 
His shrine there, the Eurysakeion, existed before 508/7 3.c. (below, p. 18). Hence we 
can date his emergence yet earlier. If there had been, prior to his recognition, a je@or 
in Melite of a nameless hero (like, for example, those at Hale, Antisara, and Pyrgilion), 
whose cult object was, perhaps, a shield, it is conceivable that he was identified as 
Eurysakes when a suitable occasion presented itself. The Eurysakeion was a temenos 
(Harpocr., s.v.), with an altar (Paus., I, 35,3). It was situated in Melite (Harpocr., s. v. 
Medicy; cf. Plut., Sol., 10), on the Kolonos Agoraios (Harpocr., s. v. nxohwvétac).' Since it 
lay in the city of Athens and was the preferred place of deposit of the published records 
of the Salaminioi we may think of it as the headquarters of the genos. There is thus 
a connection, which is probably genetic, between the recognition of Eurysakes and the 
Salaminioi. 

It seems certain that the presence of Eurysakes in Melite was exploited by the 
Athenians to support their claim to Salamis. Eurysakes first comes into view in the 
period when the possession of the island was the object of the long struggle between 
Athens and Megara. Plutarch is our chief informant. He reports (Sol., 10): Didatog xe 
Etevocunc, Alavtog viol, “Abiryow molitetag wetahapdrres magédooay tiy vijcov avvoig xc 
xatrw@noay 6 wv év Bonvodre tig -Attixicg, 6 0 éy Mehitn, zai djuoy éarvuoy Didaiov tar 
Dihadaeyv éyovow, bev fv Ievoioreatog. Pausanias (I, 35, 2) connects the donation of 
Salamis to the Athenians with Philaios alone, but he makes Philaios the son of Eurysakes 
and grandson of Aias. According to Herodotus (VI, 35) and Pherekydes* Philaios was 
the son of Aias.? Herodotus’ further statement that Philaios was the first of the Philaidai 
to become an Athenian disconnects from Attica Aias and his ancestors, not Eurysakes 
and his descendants. Sophocles (Ajax, 530 ff.) seems to recognize Eurysakes as the only 
son of Aias. The version which makes Philaios the son of Aias and the sole donor of 
Salamis to Athens may have been devised ad maiorem gloriam of the Philaidai.4 

It is of course a presupposition of this legend that Aias was the lord of Salamis. 
He appears as such only in two passages of Homer—J1l., I], 557f. and VII, 198f. 
Line 558 of the first passage (orjoe 0 tyr bt” ‘Abnrvalwy torarto peédeyyes) Was recognized 
by Zenodotos as an Athenian interpolation,® and, according to Plutarch (Sol., 10), it was 
the opinion of most writers that Solon himself composed it and palmed it off as Homeric 
on the arbitrators who finally awarded Salamis to the Athenians. Naturally the Athenians 
viewed the report of its spuriousness as an idle tale. It is a suspicious circumstance 
that Homer connects Aias with Salamis only twice, and many scholars regard both 
references as interpolations. I am, however, disposed to aecept the conclusion of Bethe, 


* Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, pp, 44, n. 2; 168, n. 2; 368; Honigmann in Pauly-Wissowa- Kroll, 
Realencyclopidie, XI, 1111 ff. 

* Marcellinus, vit. Thucy., 3 (Jacoby, F.G.H., I, p. 59); ef. below, enone elle 

° Cf. also Steph. Byz., s.v. Pidaédcr, and Tzetses, Schol. on Lykophron, 53. 

4 Tépfter, op. cit., p. 276. 

5 Wilamowitz, op. cit., p. 271. 
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as formulated by von der Miihll:+ “Zum Salaminier ist Aias der Telamonier bei Homer 
schlieBlich geworden, weil er schon vor Homer und ohne ihn auf Salamis Kult hatte.” 
His worship in the Athenian cleruchy is well attested, as it should be if it were practised 
on the island before it passed over into Athenian hands,? and, what is more significant, 
he possessed a temenos in the old capital Ky([chreia] (.G., I1?, 1035, Il. 31f.).2 In the 
sixth century he was too strongly rooted in the island to be appropriated by the 
Athenians; hence they based their claim to be its rightful owner not on a donation by 
him, but i. his sons. 

The struggle of Athens and Megara for Salamis was ended by arbitration. Sparta 
was the mediator, and among the five arbitrators designated by her was Kleomenes.* 
If this was the Spartan king of that name, as Beloch contends,® the island became 
definitely Athenian, in all probability, between the expulsion of Hippias in 510 z.c. and 
the archonship of Isagoras in 508/7 n.c., approximately at the time of the dispatch of 
the Athenian cleruchy.® Plutarch, as we have seen, assigns the award to the time of 
Solon, and makes him responsible for grounding Athens’ case on the donation of Philaios 
and Eurysakes. In so doing he is probably antedating; but the invention of the Philaios- 
Eurysakes legend is doubtless considerably earlier ee the final settlement, for we may 
be sure that the mythological propaganda preceded by some time the arbitration. And 
so did the constitution of the Salaminioi. It would have helped the cause of Athens 
throughout if they could point to the existence on Attie soil of Salaminioi, ostensibly 
descendants of Eurys sakes. 

There was no genos of Eurysakidai in Attica to parallel the genos of the Philaidai. 
Kohler’s idea,’ already rejected by Tépffer,® that Eurysakidai and Philaidai conjoined 
formed the Salaminioi, is now proved to be incorrect. The alleged descendants of Eurysakes 
called themselves, not Eurysakidai, but Salaminioi—a much more significant name. It 
was politically programmatic. 

It is affirmed that the hieron of Aias as eponymos of the Kleisthenian phyle Aiantis 
was situated on Salamis.® As authority for this affirmation Topffer is cited,? but no opinion 


1 Qp. cit., pp. 36 ff.; ef. Wilamowitz, op. cit., pp. 246 f. 

2 7,.G., 11%, 1227, 1006, 1008, 1011; ef. Solders, Die auferstidtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas, 
pp. 45, 100 f. 

3 The date is ca, 150 a.v.; ef. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes athéniens sous I’ Empire, pp. 145 ff.; 
Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, p. 294. Dr. Dow tells me that the style of writing is imperial. For 
Kychreus see Paus., 1, 35, 1; 36, 1. 

4 Plut., Sol., 10; cra var. hist., VII, 19. 

5 Griech. Gesch., ef 22, p. 313, n. 2; ef. Linforth, Solon the Athenian, p. 207; Busolt-Swoboda, Griech. 
Staatskunde, p. 871, n. 2; Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehorige in Athen, p. 356, n. 1. 

6 7.G., 12, 1; ef. Hiller, ibid., p. 272. 

1 Ath. Mitt., 1V, p. 268. 

8 Op. cit., p. 289; ef. Hiller in Pauly ae issowa-Kroll, Realencyclopddie, V1, 1352. 

9 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., p. 974, n 

10 Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., I, 36 
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on the point is expressed by him. Wachsmuth? holds that the phylai did not hold their 
meetings (éyooci) in the hiera of their eponymoi—a view which Busolt-Swoboda tacitly 
rejects, but which would be substantiated if it were proved that the hieron of Aiantis 
lay on Salamis. An Attic phyle could hardly have held its meetings outside Attica. 
A place of assembly on the island would have been most inconvenient for the great 
majority of the phyletai. Fortunately we now know that the Eurysakeion was the hieron 
of Aiantis. A stone containing a decree of this phyle (Ag. Inv. I 3625) was found along 
with our two records of the Salaminioi, and it too was set up in the Eurysakeion: 
so the phyle ordered. Aias was not an Athenian hero.? He was the only one of the 
eponymoi of the ten Kleisthenian phylai who, as Herodotus says (V, 66), was not a 
native but a neighbor and ally. On being adopted in 508/7 .c. he was accommodated 
in the temenos of his son Eurysakes. Manifestly the Eurysakeion was well established 
at that date. 

The name Salaminioi is also appropriate for the administrators of the cult of Athena 
Skiras. Its centre was Phaleron.? Skiros shared Athena’s altar there (1. 93). Philochoros* 
locates at Phaleron ¢é rod Sxigov ieody. Athena Skiras had a temple there.® The oschophorion 
is defined by Hesychius (s.v.) as a tésog “AGirynow Dakygot ea v6 vijg “AGnrae teQdr. 
Strabo® tells us that Athena was called Skiras because Skiras was the ancient name of 
Salamis, thus making the island the original centre of this cult. There was a hieron 
of Athena Skiras on Salamis,’ situated, beyond all question, on the &xgov td Sxiocdcoy 
mentioned by Plutarch.’ Skiros, the founder of “the ancient shrine” of Athena Skiras 
at Phaleron according to Pausanias,? was the eponymos of Skiron, a place on the Sacred 
way, near the crossing of the Kephisos,!® which played an important role in the celebration 
of the Skira (Skirophoria). Philochoros in the second book of his Atthis made him an 
Eleusinian seer who came originally from Dodona."! Another authority, Praxion,!? presenting 
the Megarian point of view, identified him with Skiron, the allegedly misrepresented 
Megarian villain of the Theseus legend. Philochoros distinguished him from the Phalerian 


' Stadt Athen im Altertwm, I, 1, pp. 239 ff. 

* If the lectisternium which the Athenians provided for Aias wet mavordias (Schol. Pind., Nem., 2, 19) 
was held in Salamis—the question is open (von der Miihll, op. cit., p. 23; Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 228)— 
we should have to conclude, on the evidence we possess, that the publie cult of Aias was purely insular. 
His cult, as the eponymos of the phyle Aiantis (ef. Hesperia, V, 1936, No. 10, p. 402, ll. 153 ff.), doubtless 
centred in the Kurysakeion. 

5 Paus., I, 1, 4; 36, 4; Hesych., s. v. 
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* Sol., 9; ef. Frazer, op. cit, U, pp. 477 ff.; Solders, op. cit., p. 63; Deubner, op. cit., pp. 218 f. 

PEN aliy, he 

*° Paus., loc. cit.; ef. Frazer, op. cit., II, pp. 488 f.; Gjerstad, Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 1929, p. 216; 
Deubner, op. cit., pp. 47 f. | 

“ Harpoer., Suid., Phot., s. v.; Paus., loc. cit. 
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Skiros, since he made the latter at home in Salamis.!. Mythologically Skiros thus belongs 
in the geographically closely knit area of Megara-Eleusis-Salamis,? and is an intruder in 
Attica. One faet on which modern scholars are agreed is that Skiras was a Salaminian 
deity, taken over by the Athenians.® Since Skiros shared her altar at Phaleron, he may 
have been her associate on the island also. Whether she was identified with Athena 
before being transplanted, or only on her arrival at Phaleron, we cannot say for certain. 
The latter is the view of Gjerstad.4 Skiras and Skiros plainly go together. The male 
member of the pair was not purely a figure of political mythology, without “ kultische 
Beziehung.”® He was the recipient of an annual sacrifice at Phaleron offered by the 
Salaminioi (1. 93). Incidentally we may note that the Megarian Skiron is included 
among the ancestors of Eurysakes. The Megarians in their propaganda possibly claimed 
Salamis on the ground that Aias, the admitted lord of the island, was the ereat-grandson 
of their hero.’ 

Since 1885 the question has been debated whether Athena Skiras possessed a shrine 
at Skiron on the Sacred Way in addition to the one at Phaleron.® Latterly the view 
has prevailed that she had only one—that the ancient testimony cited in favor of a 
second is the result of a double confusion, of Athena Skiras with Athena Polias and of 
the Skira (Skiraphoria) at Skiron with Skiras and Skiros at Phaleron.® The case against 
a second hieron is strengthened by our document. This proves (ll. 40, 50 ff.) that the 
shrine of Athena Skiras over which the Salaminioi had jurisdiction (L.G., IL’, 1232) was 
at Phaleron, not, as Gjerstad!? maintained against van der Loeff,"* on Salamis. Van der 
Loeff’s point is, accordingly, well taken, that the Salaminioi must have specified which 
of the two shrines they meant as the place of deposit of copies of their records if there 
was an alternative to the hieron at Phaleron. The Salaminioi had no concern with 
shrines, rites, or sacrifices on the island. We do not know who had charge of the temenos 
of Athena Skiras on the Skiradian promontory on Salamis. It may have been left to 
the natives. 


1 Plut., Thes., 17, 6; ef. van der Kolf in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., 2. Reihe, II, p. 548. 

2 Hanell, Megarische Studien, p. 43, makes Salamis the original home of Skiros-Skiron; ef. Joh. Schmidt, 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., 2. Reihe, III, p. 549. . 

8 Robert, Hermes, 1885, pp. 3852 ff.; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1, p. 291, n. d; Gjerstad, op. cit., 
pp. 233 f.; Gruppe, Griech. Mythologie und Religionsgesch., p. 23: Solders, op. cit., p.9; Deubner, op. cvt., p. 143. 

4 Op. ctt., -p- 224. 

5 Cf. LG., I12, 13858, where a jowlvy regularly accompanies a 7jgws. 

6 Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 227. A 

7 Plut., Thes., 10, 3; ef. Topfier in Pauly-Wissowa- Kroll, op. cit., I, 9251. ae 

8 Robert, Hermes, 1885, pp. 357 ff; Rohde, Hermes, 1886, pp. 119 ff; Wachsmuth, op. cit., HU, 1, pp. 274; 
Farnell, op. cit., I, pp. 391 f. rs 

® Gjerstad, op. cit., pp. 224 ff.; Deubner, op. cit., p. 47; Hanell, op. cit. p. 40. The ancient testimony 1s 
assembled by Farnell and Gjerstad. Joh. Schmidt in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., 2. Reihe, II, p. 545 
and Geyer, ibid., p. 545 affirm the existence of a second shrine at Skiron. 

10 Op. Cit., p. 225. 

1t Mnemosyne, 1916, pp. 125 f. 
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The transplanting of Skiras to Phaleron is generally thought to synchronize with the 
definite occupation of the island by Athens.t The latest possible date is 510-508/7 z.c. 
(above, p. 17). We may think that on taking possession the Athenians adopted the goddess 
as part of the process of sacral unification exemplified in the reception of the cults of 
Brauron, Eleusis, Marathon, Eleutherai, Oropos.* To this same policy we may ascribe 
their adoption of Kychreus, the eponymos of Kychreia, to whom were given heroic honors 
in Athens. Nor can the choice of Aias as one of the eponymoi of the ten Kleisthenian 
phylai be differently motivated. 

The possession by the Salaminioi of priesthoods of Eurysakes and Athena Skiras is 
thus readily intelligible; but what connection a genos so named could have with the 
cults of Aglauros and Pandrosos and of Herakles at Porthmos presents a problem. The 
connection of the Salaminioi with Aglauros and Pandrosos is noticeably tenuous. They 
offered sacrifices annually from their own funds to the other deities of whom their priests 
and priestesses were titular, Kourotrophos (1. 85), Herakles (1. 86), Eurysakes (1. 88), 
Athena Skiras (1. 93), but none to Aglauros and Pandrosos. The priests of the genos 
receive special gera (ciel), but the priestess of Aglauros and Pandrosos obtains only 
a portion (weoic) of the sacrifices at which she officiates like all the priests and priestesses 
(ll. 39 ff.), and like them she obtains a loaf at the Oschophoria, but no hierosyna, no 
allowance for pelanos, and no skins or legs. In this respect she was like the priestess 
of Athena Skiras, who was obviously a public as well as a gentile official. It looks as 
if both priestesses drew their gera from public sources. It is possible that Pheidostrate, 
daughter of Eteokles of Aithalidai and sister of the famous brothers Chremonides and 
Glaukon, who made two dedications in ca. 280 p.c. (.G., I1*, 3458, 3459) once with and 
once without the title of priestess of Aglauros, was at that time the priestess of Aglauros 
and Pandrosos designated by the Salaminioi. Toépffer,? however, holds that she belonged 
to the genos of the Praxiergidai, but does so on the unlikely hypothesis that the Plynteria. 
with which the Praxiergidai were concerned, was, as Hesychius states, a festival in 
honor of Aglauros.® Publie fétes of Aglauros and Pandrosos, at which our priestess may 


1 Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., II', p. 646 = III?, p. 597; Gruppe, op. cit., p. 23; Solders, op. cit, p. 9. 
Notoriously there is endless argument as to when and by whom (Solon or Peisistratos?) Salamis was 
definitely won. See Busolt, Griech. Gesch., 11*, p. 217, n. 1. Adeock (C..A.H., IV, p. 61) dates the winning 
of the island shortly before 570 n.c. Others ascribe its conquest to Peisistratos. If what is written below 
(p. 39) is correct, namely that the pompe of the Oschophoria was organized in the area of the Dionysiac 
theatre, it may indicate that the cult of Athena Skiras was not transferred to Attica before 534 n.c. (Adcock, 
C.A.H.,1V, p. 67; Judeich, op. cit., pp. 66, 69, 817). Hanell (op. eit., pp. 43 f.), so far as I ean see, is alone 
in dating the transfer back to a time when, as he believes, the Megarians held, not only Salamis, but also 
Phaleron. But since the presence of Skiras and Skiros at Phaleron is his chief evidence that there ever 
was such a time, his dating hangs in the air. 

* Solders, op. cit., pp. 124 ff; Kornemann, Staaten, Volker, Ménner, pp. 30 ff. 

Op. cit., pp. 133 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., I, 827 ff. 
* Plut., Aleib., 34; .G., I1?, 776, 8678, 
6 
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_Deubner (op. cit., p. 21, n. 4) calls Hesychius’ report “ein herausgesponnenes Autoschediasma.” Gruppe 
(op. cit., p. 40) connects the Plynteria with Athena Skiras. Solders (op. cit., p. 10) found this view ungrounded. 
As is now clear, the Praxiergidai had nothing to do with her eult. 
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have officiated, are difficult to determine. The daughters of Kekrops are known to us 
by a rich mythology, but on cultus there is little documentation. Two texts alone are 
of interest, one of Athenagoras! to the effect that the Athenians performed tedeteg xat 
uvotyore to Aglauros and Pandrosos, and another in Bekker, Anec. Gr., I, 239, 7 which 
runs as follows: deurvopdoog’ éo0thg Gvouc. deitvopooia yco gov vO péoery Oeiwva taig Kéxoorog 
boyareéowv “Epon xai Iavdedow xat “Ayoathy. épégero 0é wokvtehig xavd twa wvotizdy 
Adyor. xl todo érolovy ot moddot* pihotiuiag yao etyevo. The deipnophoroi here mentioned 
cannot be included among those for whose appointment provision is made in our document 
(ll. 47 ff.). The archon charged with the business is to codperate with only one priestess, 
who is manifestly the priestess of Athena Skiras, while the herald concerned is indubitably 
the herald who played a leading réle in the Oschophoria. If the Salaminioi had furnished 
other deipnophoroi than those participating in the Oschophoria it seems likely that rules 
for their appointment would have been prescribed in the diallagai. If we may judge 
from the phrase zai totro éxotovy ot srodAol, the carriers of food at the féte of the daughters 
of Kekrops were the participating. public. The officiating priestess may have been the 
life-long appointee of the Salaminioi. 

The priestess of Aglauros and Pandrosos was at the same time priestess cig Kogotgdgo. 
She was thus a pluralist like several of the priestly officials of the Kerykes? and like 
the priest of Eurysakes after 363 nc. (Il. 64ff.; cf. below, p. Hoa Prom iG. We solo2 
we learn that a seat was reserved in the theatre for a [priestess] Kovgotgdpov é Ayhatgov. 
Hence the combination of the two cults may have special justification. But the association 
is natural. The Kourotrophion, Pandroseion, and Aglaurion lay within the area circum- 
scribed by the egizarog which defined the Acropolis? and between Ge (Kourotrophos) 
and the daughters of Kekrops there was a close natural and mythological relation. An 
offering to Kourotrophos was prescribed in Athens as a prothuma to every sacrifice ;° 
and in the Marathonian calendar (J.G., IH, 1358) the offering to her of a victim is a 
part of many groups of sacrifices. In our calendar the opening act of the first gentile 
sacrifice of the year, that at the Herakleion at Porthmos, was the immolation of a goat 
to Kourotrophos. Associated with her priestess was a kalathephoros (basket-bearer), 
who, whatever may have been her other duties, played some role in the oschophoric 


procession. 


1 Leg. de christ., 1, p. 120, 8, Geffcken: I, 13, Schwartz. The text is quoted by Deubner, op. cit., p. 14, 
n. 8, ef, p. 21, n. 4. Herse was honored at the Hersephoria (Deubner, op. cit., p. 14). 

2 Roussel, Mélanges Bidez (Annuaire de Vinstitut de philologie et d'histoire orientales, II, 1934, Bruxelles), 
pp. 819 ff. | 

3 7.G., 11%, 2639; cf. Broneer, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 347 ff. Cf. Paus., I, 22, 3. 

4 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, pp. 490 f. : . 

> Suid., s. v. xovgotoeopos, nawdotodpos’ Koveoteopos Ij ravtn dé SOO EO, pemEee, ra eet ig 
cxoomdher xed 3MuoVv Wdovouotar, ZaQW amodtdovta Ti yi THY Bocce AUUTAOTHOCL gE Ae ere ae 
rive Gem TadTy toodvEY. Plato Comicus ap. Athen., X, 441e; Tresp, # ragmente der griech. Kultsc aS i ie : 
Cf. Kitrem in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., VII, 468; Deubner, op. cit, p. 27; Ziehen, Leges Graecorum 
sacrae, IT, 1, p. 72; Stengel, Opferbriiuche der Griechen, ). Bike, til ch 
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The cult of Herakles at Porthmos remains. Hitherto we have had no knowledge 
of this Herakles. Porthmos was at Sounion (ll. 94f. pp. 68f.). There were, as 
Hesychius tells us,1 many local cults of Herakles in Attica. Hence it is not surprising 
to find one at Sounion. The existence there of undetermined “ other shrines” is proved 
by I.G., I1?, 1302.2, What is surprising is to find it in charge of the Salaminioi. We have 
not known hitherto of a Porthmos at Sounion. An attempt will be made later (below, 
pp. 68f, 75f.) to determine its approximate situation. It was the site of a temenos 
of Herakles with “altars” (No. 2, 1. 9). Hence it was shared by two or more deities. 
It apparently lacked a temple of any kind. In Il. 85-87 we have a list of the sacrifices 
performed in it or in its vicinity by the Salaminioi. They were to Kourotrophos, lToleos, 
Alkmene, Maia, Herakles, the hero at the Hale, the hero at Antisara, the hero at Pyrgilion, 
and (in alternate years) Ion. This group of sacrifices is separated in the calendar from 
what follows by the entry Uda ép’ teooic, which regularly closes the record of an in- 
dividual sacrifice or group of sacrifices. Since the next item, a sacrifice to Eurysakes, 
is dated on the 18th of Mounichion, the sacrifice to Herakles and his group came earlier 
in the month. The occasion was, doubtless, the celebration of the Herakleia, at which, 
as No. 2 shows, the men of the Heptaphylai foregathered at Sounion with the local 
members of the genos. It is unthinkable that they came all the way from Athens and 
its vicinity to Sounion repeatedly during the first half of the month of Mounichion. Yet 
their presence at gentile sacrifices was indispensable. They contributed half the money 
and must have been present to receive their half of the victims, which, on this occasion, 
were augmented by further animals furnished by the state. The conclusion is inevitable 
that this group of sacrifices was part of a single féte, and was made successively on 
the same day or days. We are therefore warranted in assuming that when, as in this 
case, a distinguishable group of sacrifices is entered in the calendar for a given month 
without specification of individual dates, it was offered as a unit. When the sacrifices 
of a particular month were not all performed at one and the same time, they are 
separated into groups by the phrase covering funds for the wood, ete., and distinguished 
from one another by the specification of the occasion or date (Il. 89, 92). In our ealendar 
there are two other such distinguishable groups of sacrifices, the one offered in Meta- 
geitnion, on its seventh day, to Apollo Patroos, Leto, Artemis, and Athena Agelaa, and 
the second in Boedromion to Poseidon Hippodromios, the hero Phaiax, the hero Teukros, 
and the hero Nauseiros. These, too, the Salaminioi, assembled at the given time and 
place, performed as a unit. This determination has certain implications which will be 
pointed out later (below, pp. 25 ff., 28 ff.). 

Let us return to the group with which our calendar opens. The sacrifice to Ion is 
in order. As Athenians the Salaminioi were his descendants (Plato, Huthyd., 302 ¢c). The 
offerings to the heroes were, doubtless, made, not in the temenos, but at their heroa, 


 S. v. “Hodxdeve. Cf, Solders, op. cit., pp. 76 ff; also .G., 11%, 2610, 2609. 
* Cf. also DG. 114, 2493, 
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The positions of Antisara and Pyrgilion are unknown, but they cannot have been far 
distant from the Herakleion. For the situation of the Hale see below, pp. 54f., 59, 73f., 
75 f. The worship of local Souniac heroes by a genos composed in large part of Sounians 
is also in order. It was a corollary to the main sacrifice at Porthmos, which was to 
Herakles and personages associated with him (for Maia see below, pp. 65f.). What link 
of cult or myth is there between Herakles and his companions and the deities from 
whom the Salaminioi derived their name, Eurysakes and Athena Skiras? There is indeed 
a well-established mythological connection between Herakles and Aias, the father of 
Eurysakes. As reported by Pindar! the story goes that Herakles, in return for the 
friendliness of the reception given to him by Telamon, interceded so that his host’s 
prayers for an invincible son (Aias) were efficacious. This igod¢ Adyog might link a cult 
of Herakles with Aias, but not with Eurysakes. We are left without an answer to our 
question. Nor can we associate in any way Herakles with Aglauros and Pandrosos. 
This pair, moreover, is without determinable connection with Eurysakes and Athena 
Skiras. We are thus led to the conclusion most clearly enunciated by Dittenberger in 
his study of the genos of the Kerykes,’ that it was not necessary for the deities served 
by the priestly officials of a genos to be integrated in a single cult. The diversity of 
the cults served by the Kerykes has become increasingly manifest since Dittenberger’s 
time. Their main concern was, of course, with the Eleusinian circle. They were one 
of the gene zeoi ta feb (I.G., I1*, 2944). But they had a priest of Hermes Patroos who 
was also herald of Apollo Pythios and another priest of the Graces and Artemis Epi- 
pyrgidia. These cults were, however, Athenian rather than Eleusinian.® Yet the two 
eases are not exactly parallel. The name Kerykes permits wide extension of functions. 
We find it natural that the genos should play a role in the celebration of the Dipolieia. 
The name Salaminioi seems to impose limitations. 


Did the association of the Sounians with the men of the Heptaphylai in the genos 
of the Salaminioi presuppose a real bond of kin between all the gennetai? The answer 
must be in the negative. The extant names do not suggest any interlocking of families. 
The contrast in this particular with the phrateres listed in J.G., IL?, 2344 is striking. 
The use of Salaminioi, instead of a patronymic, as a comprehensive name is probably 
in itself significant. Certainly if the corporate title, genos, implied a kinship, however 
unreal, between the members of the two branches, this presumption is absent in ca. 250 B.c. 
when each branch was itself a genos. Nor is the case of the Salaminioi an isolated 
one. The many families of gene like the Kerykes and the Amynandridai (1.G., I1?, 2388) 
were already scattered so widely in Attica at the time of Kleisthenes, with so few inter- 
locking common names, that except for the signification of the name genos, we should 


1 Isthm., VI, 35 ff.; ef. Tépfier in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. evt., it, GBPe 

2 Hermes, 1885, pp. | ff. ’ | " | aie 

3 'Tépffer, Attische Genealogie, p- 91; Foucart, Les Mystéres @Eleusis, Pp. 157: Deubner, op. cit., pp. T1 f.5 
and especially Roussel, Mclanges Bidez, pp. 823 ff. 
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hardly suspect the existence of kinship among them even as a fiction.t The ancient 
interpreters take pains to differentiate the ties uniting gennetai from real kinship. 
“Tsaios,” says Harpokration,? “names kinsmen (codg ovyyeveic) gennetai, but it is not 
the kinsmen strictly and men linked by blood (ot &€ atwarog) who were called 
gennetai and members of the same yévog, but those who from the beginning were 
distributed among the so-called gene.” “The gennetai,” affirms Pollux,’ were so 
named, not as belonging to a family (genos), but “because of their association (&& tijs 
ovrvddov).” They were not such “in virtue of relationship (are yévog) or of sharing in 
the same blood,” according to the Etym. Magn.,4 “but because they had a certain 
partnership in kin rites or deities (ovyyenx@y doyiwy i) fe@y).” Plainly the kinship uniting 
all the families of a genos was purely fictional. A genos, so it seems to me, was a 
closed body of well-to-do citizens open only to the legitimate children of its members. 
It had a pedigree, reconstructed in a single line from a mythical ancestor down to a 
certain point; from that point, which, I think, was the point of its organization, the 
stemma was a demonstrable reality for the various families of which it was composed, 
but not for their assumed interrelations, which were usually purely fictitious. 

Viewed in the light of these determinations the real problem presented by our records 
of the Salaminioi is not the oddity of the cult practised in the Herakleion, nor yet the 
lack of evidence of a blood-tie between the families constituting the Souniac branch 
and the gennetai of the Heptaphylai. It is not the presence in remote Sounion of a 
cluster of Salaminian families; for similarly isolated families appear, for example, among 
the Kerykes. The anomaly of the genos of the Salaminioi consists, rather, in the size 
of the Souniac group and the fact that it had a civil executive officer (archon) of its 
own. Whatever the reason for the residence in Sounion of approximately half the 
gennetai, and from whatever time their local organization dates, their separateness had 
advanced so far that in 363 n.c. it presented a problem to the Salaminioi themselves. 
The solution found in that year was the division equally of properties and the fusion 
of priesthoods, sacrifices, and prerogatives. Yet even thereafter the Salaminioi from 
Sounion preserved their archon, organization, and identity to such a degree that in 
ca. 250 nc. they were recognized as a distinet genos. Before 363 n.c. their distinctiveness 
must have been actually greater than subsequently. 

The first group of sacrifices in the gentile calendar took the Salaminioi to Sounion. 
This was in Mounichion. On the 18th of the same month they were back in Athens. 
Then they performed their annual sacrifice to Eurysakes (see below, p. 67). Another 
group of sacrifices took them to what was doubtless the scene of their major public 


* In IG, 11%, 2340 (ca. 200 a..), a catalogue of the Kerykes, three brothers, two brothers, and a 


father and son are recognizable. 
* 8. v. yervijrae (= F.H.G., Philochoros, 91). Isaios (VII, 1 
expect yevyiras. Cf. Wyse, The Speeches of Isaeus, pp. 101, 551. 
SATS utile 


S.v. yervijre. The three texts just cited are quoted by Busolt, Griech. Gesciics Wie delist ean 


; 27) uses ovyyevets where we should 
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activity—Phaleron. The recipients were Poseidon Hippodromios, the hero Phaiax, the 
hero Teukros, and the hero Nauseiros. The month was Boedromion. It is Plutarch,! 
reporting Philochoros, who gives us our location. “ Philochoros says that Theseus got 
from Scirus of Salamis Nausithoos for his pilot (xvPeorAryv) and Phaiax for his look-out 
man (7eweéc). - - - And there is evidence for this in the memorial chapels (fe@a) for 
Nausithoos and Phaiax which Theseus built at Phaleron near the temple (tee@) of Scirus, 
and they say that the festival of the Kybernesia, or Pilot’s Festival, is celebrated in 
their honor.” Our text presents Nauseiros instead of Nausithoos. Nausithoos appears in 
the Odyssey as the predecessor and father of Alcinoos—Navolbooy weyebvuor, Og év Doingw 
évaoos (Od., VII, 56ff.). He was a Phaiax, king of Scheria famed for its seamanship. 
There is certainly a connection here. I suggest that Nauseiros was the real name of 
the hero worshipped at Phaleron along with Phaiax, and that the name Nausithoos 
which appears in Plutarch is a perversion due to Homeric reminiscence.* Clemens of 
Alexandria names him simply the hero xeré movuvay.2 Nauseiros (vate and eiew) may 
mean “ ship-director.” 

The heroa of Phaiax and Nauseiros (Nausithoos) were in Phaleron, near the shrine 
of Skiros (ef. above, pp. 18f.). We know that Poseidon had a cult there also. It was 
the subject of a diadikasia between the Phalerians and the genos of the Phoinikes.* The 
site of the hippodrome, from which the epithet Hippodromios is surely derived,®> has 
been a subject of controversy. The problem was advanced toward a solution by the 
discovery about 600 m. north of New Phaleron of a votive relief of Echelos CEG a LL 
4546), the eponymos of Echelidai.® For by determining the position of Echelidai we 
determine that of the hippodrome also, since the hippodrome lay in Echelidai.? Judeich, 
however. seems to attach no importance to this find, notwithstanding that Milchhofer 


1 Thes., 17, 6. The ‘translation presented is that of Perrin in the Loeb Classics. 

2 The name of the other hero, Phaiax, made the perversion almost inevitable. Cf. Deubner, op. cit., 
p. 225. 

8 Protr. 2, 40, 2, p. 30, 20 Stahl. The scholiast on this passage, however, names the hero Androgeos 
(Paus., I, 1, 4); ef. Deubner, op. ctt., p. 225, n. 8. 

4 Diony. Hal., Din. 10; ef. Topffer, op. cit., p. 300; Solders, op. cit., p. 8; Judeich, op. cit., p. 428. 

5 In the Greek poets the epithet is found only in Pindar, Isthm., 1, 54: Kedvov cevolytov vidy yeltov’ 
--- sbegyétav Eoucrwy inmodgduoy. Poseidon is meant. It is not a cult-title. The scholiast on this 
passage (Abel, Scholia in Pindarum, II, 76, p. 373), citing Chrysippos, says that there was a hieron of 
Poseidon Hippodromios at Thebes. Pindar’s allusion (ye/rov’) is to the temple of Poseidon Hippios at 
Onchestos. Bischoff in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., VIII, 1735, says, on the basis of Pindar, that 
“ TooewWav ‘Innododuros hat dieselbe Bedeutung wie Hoos “Inns.” 1 venture to doubt it. Hippios 
is undoubtedly a cult-title. Hippodromios seems to me to be rather a descriptive epithet. In Athens the 
well-known temple of Poseidon Hippios was situated on Kolonos Hippios (Judeich, op. cvt., pp. 414, 442), 
far removed from the heroa of Phaiax and Nauseiros. It cannot come in question in our text. In Thebes, 
if the scholiast is speaking by the book, the epithet is probably to be connected with Poseidon’s month 
in Boeotia, which was named Hippodromios (Bischoff, loc. cit.). 

6 “Pas Relief des Echelos steht auf der Riickseite eines Weihreliefs an Hermes und die Nymphen 
lediglich um den Ort ihres Kultes zu bezeichnen.” Wilamowitz, Sitz. preuf. Akad., 1906, p. 67, n. 2. 


7 Judeich, op. cit., p. 150. 
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had already evaluated it correctly,’ since, following Leake and Wachsmuth,? he still 
locates Echelidai, and with it the hippodrome, in “ die weitere nordwestliche Umgebung 
des Peiraieus.” We have, I think, to regard the shrine of Poseidon Hippodromios as 
one of a complex of shrines to which the heroa of Phaiax, Teukros, and Nauseiros 
belonged (see above, p. 22), and since two of these lay near the shrine of Skiros in 
Phaleron, they were all situated in the same neighborhood in Old Phaleron. But since 
they were also in or near New Phaleron, the conélusion seems obvious that Old and 
New Phaleron occupied approximately the same site. An alternate site for Old Phaleron, 
recently taken up again by John Day,® at St. George, on the east side of the Bay of 
Phaleron, is too far away (1800 m.) from this group of Phalerian sanctuaries to come 
in question. The Phalerians cannot have lived thus remote from their temples and 
heroa. And the same objection applies to the site at St. Sotir advocated by Judeich* 
for the “Dorf und Demos Phaleron”® which, without evidence, he separates from the 
“Hafendorf.” This he places at the same point as Day.® St. Sotir is even farther 
distant than St. George from the mouth of the Kephisos. The temple of Poseidon and 
the heroa of Phaiax and Nauseiros were obviously near the coast. That the sea extended 
as far inland as St. Sotir in early classical times is an hypothesis only.‘ We have, 
I believe, to reckon with the close proximity of the hippodrome and Old Phaleron. The 
temple of Poseidon, near which the hippodrome lay, as the epithet of the god shows, 
was in fact in Phaleron. There is no chance that the hippodrome lay near St. George. 
It was not thus far distant from the Peiraeus or from Athens ({Dem.], XLVII, 53, 62, 76). 
Nor can the Herakleion of the Tetrakomoi (cf. p. 26, n. 2) have lain to the east of 
St. George. 

The problem of the Phalerian Wall is involved in this determination. There is no 
longer any reason for supposing that it reached the sea at St. George. I agree with 
Lehmann-Hartleben® that it must have ineluded Old Phaleron. Its length, 35 stades,°® 
would permit it, after reaching the coast at a point east of the mouth of the Kephisos, 
to follow the shore to the fortifications of the Peiraeus. 


‘In Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., V, 1911. 

* Op. cit., Il, 1, pp. 171 ff. This determination rests essentially on (1) Steph. Byz., s.v. Eyedidac’ Sjwos 
Tis ‘Artinns awd Eyéhov tjowos' obtws 0 and “Edovs témov metaéd dvtos tod ITevontewms xai ToD TETORKWULOU 
‘Hoaxhecov, and (2) the identification of the Herakleion of the Tetrakomoi (Peiraieus, Phaleron, Xypete, 
Thymoitadai) with the Herakleion at the ferry to Salamis (Plut., Them., 13). But the identification is 
baseless. For an alternative: location see Milehhéfer in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., V, 1911. Something 
is thought to be amiss in the text of Xen., Hipp., U1, 1, which, treating of cavalry manceuyres, enumerates 
va ve év ‘Axcdnwely nod te ev Aoxely xed v& Padygot xed v& év tH innododum, since “nothing in the sequel 
refers to manoeuvres at Phaleron.” Some would excise xal ré& @eAnoot (ef. Marchand in Loeb Classics) 
others would excise xa? after PaAngot (Koerte, Sauppe). The text may stand if r& #adyjoot were amply 
the preliminaries to r& év t@ éxwodgdum. Vimaeus, Lex. Plat., s. v. Padnoixdy appends inmod od uov “Adijvynow. 


* Proceed. A.P.A., 59, 1928, pp: 164 ff. * Op. cat., p. 426; ef. Abb. 13, p. 156 and 14, p. 171. 
2 rarity yay MG), hos ® Tbid., p. 426, n. 5. 
rf 2 


See on the general subject Beloch, Griech. Gesch., 11*, 2, p. 113. 
* Kio, Bement, SV pp. (Oite 2k. AMON, LN Ae, A 
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The conjunction of Poseidon with Phaiax and Nauseiros shows that we have to do 
with a cult of sea-faring men. The. sacrifice of the Salaminioi to this group of three 
heroes and a god may be motivated in their interest in Teukros, the uncle and guardian 
of Kurysakes (cf. Horace, Odes, I, 6: Cras ingens tterabimus aequor); or in their interest 
in Theseus, Poseidon’s son (cf. below), the reputed founder of the heroa of Phaiax 
and Nauseiros. But it may have no mythological motive at all. The Salaminioi may 
themselves have had maritime connections prompting them to win the favor of these 
patrons of navigators (cf. below, pp. 44f.). 

According to Philochoros (above, p. 25) the Pilot’s Festival (Kybernesia) was celebrated 
in honor of Phaiax and Nausithoos (Nauseiros). Deubner? links it with Theseus, and 
makes it one of the fétes associated with the Theseia. There is unmistakably a mytho- 
logical connection: the two heroes were made into the ship’s officers of Theseus; but the 
myth is probably late, superimposed on something earlier as the legend of Theseus grew 
(see below, pp. 28, 41). Now that we find Phaiax and Nauseiros attached to the Phalerian 
cult of Poseidon we may without hesitation relate the Kybernesia to the sea-god to whom 
they naturally belong, and date them in Boedromion, probably on Poseidon’s day, the 
eighth. They were probably administered by the genos of the Phoinikes; certainly not 
by the Salaminioi. 

The Salaminioi also offered a sacrifice to Theseus (I. 92), but not in Boedromion. 
Theseus was honored on the sixth of the following month, Pyanopsion, two days before 
“the greatest sacrifice” to Theseus on the occasion of the Theseia. The locus classicus 
is Plutarch, Thes., 36, 4: “The chief sacrifice which the Athenians make in his honour 
comes on the eighth day of the month Pyanopsion, the day on which he came back 
from Crete with the youths. But they honour him also on the eighth day of the other 
months, either because he came to Athens in the first place, from Troezen, on the eighth 
day of the month Hecatombaeon, as Diodorus the Topographer states, or because they 
epneider this number more appropriate for him than any other since he was said to be 
a son of Poseidon. For they pay honours to Poseidon on the eighth day of every 
month.”? The Theseia came on the eighth of Pyanopsion.* They were preceded by 
sacrifices indirectly in Theseus’ honor, one to the Amazones,® one to his teacher, Konnidas, 
on the seventh. On the sixth the Salaminioi sacrificed to him. On what occasion? 
Plutarch tells us that when Theseus reached the shore he first offered the sacrifices 
(those of the Oschophoria)‘ which he had vowed to the gods at Ehaleron ven he set 
sail for Crete; then on the seventh, “ after burying his father, Me ee ore fe 
Apollo,” that being the day on which “he had come back to the city (dorv) in safety.” ° 


1 Radermacher, Archiv f. Religionswiss., 1904, pp. 449 ff.; Deubner, op. cit., p. 225. 
2 Op. cit., p. 225; ef. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 290. 

Perrin’s translation in the Loeb Classics. . ; 
Deubner, op. cit., p. 224; Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 288 fs LG., 11%, 1496, Il. 134, 143. 
5 Plut., Thes., 27, 7; ef. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 290, n. 5. | ; a 

Plut., Dhes:, 4. 7 Plut., Thes., 22, 3; 23, 21. 8 Plut., Phes., 22, 4. 
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The seventh (Apollo’s day) of Pyanopsion was the day of the Pyanopsia.t On the ninth 
the Stenia began the cycle of the Thesmophoria, which continued throughout the tenth 
to the thirteenth.2 The calendar of the Theseus legend is obviously derived from the 
dates of the fétes with which his story, as it developed, was interwoven.? When in 
475 p.c. the Theseia were taken over by the state, if not first inaugurated, they were 
assigned to the day conveniently vacant, the eighth,* which was construed as the day 
of Theseus’ return to Athens. The day of the sacrifice of the Salaminioi to Theseus is 
that of the Oschophoria.® On that occasion they went in a procession from Athens to 
Phaleron. The sacrifice may have been offered at either place. 

The sacrifice to Athena Skiras and Skiros which the Salaminioi entered in their 
calendar fell, not at the time of the Oschophoria, but in the following month, Maimak- 
terion, not at the time of the vintage, but in November—December, in the lambing 
season.® The victim offered to the goddess was a pregnant ewe. I can find no féte 
with which to connect this sacrifice. Maimakterion was the leanest month of the Attic 
year in public religious celebrations. The failure of the genos to enter in its calendar 
a sacrifice to Athena Skiras and Skiros from the rental of the land at the Herakleion 
on the sixth of Pyanopsion does not mean that they did not sacrifice then. They may 
have used other income for the purpose, or, and this is more probable, the expense of 
the sacrifice may have been defrayed wholly by the deipnophoroi and oschophoroi and 
the public treasury. Sacrifice they certainly did (ll. 20 ff., 61 ff.). 

Naturally the Salaminioi sacrificed to Athena at the Panathenaia (1. 88) and to Zeus 
Phratrios at the Apatouria (1. 92). As a corporation of Athenian citizens they could not 
fail thus to honor Athena, and as a corporation of the Athenian kindred they had to 
join with their “brothers” in the great festival of the phratries. The Apatouria were 
a three days’ féte, celebrated simultaneously at different points in Attica. The victim 
of the Salaminioi was a single pig. It was a collective offering, participated in, at least 
theoretically, by the entire genos. If the Salaminioi belonged to several phratries these 
phratries obviously celebrated the Apatouria at one and the same place.‘ The presumption 


I.G., (l?, 1863, 7; Harpoer., s. ; Deubner, op. cit., 193. 

Deubner, op. cit., pp. 52, 146. 

Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, pp. 163 ff., where the earlier literature is cited. 
* Deubner, op. cit., p, 224; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., III*, pp. 502 ff. 

Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 282, n. 4f.,.290, n. 7. 

’ Meyéhyn ‘Edanvixh ’Eyxuxhonatdeve, s.v. wedpatov, Tow. K, p. 694. 

‘Two Salaminioi, Stratophon and Demon of Agryle (above, p. 14), appear in LG, 112, 2345 as members 
of a thiasos, by name Diogenes’ thiasos, of an unknown phratry. Since its roll (col. IT, ll. 58—84), which 
is, to all appearances, complete, lacks the names of all the other contemporary Salaminioi known to us 
(unless Straton, 1. 75, is Stratophon’s father, and in ///HMAPTOZ ‘Ayovi, 1. 88, is hidden Demaretos, Demon’s 
son or father), it is obvious that in this phratry thiasos and genos did not coincide. It is conceivable 
though not probable, that all the thiasotai of Diogenes were Salaminioi, but manifestly all the Salaminior 
were not members of his thiasos; and since none of the other 15 Salaminioi named in No. 1 is identifiable 
in the rolls of the other thiasoi, only two of which are, however, complete, it is improbable that all the 
Salaminioi belonged to this one phratry. 
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is that this place was Athens itself, where, doubtless, the largest body of phrateres was 
convened on this occasion (cf. Xen., Hell., I, 7, 8). 

The calendar of the Salaminioi records one further sacrifice. On the seventh of 
Metageitnion (Apollo’s day) they offered a pig to Apollo Patroos, a suckling pig to Leto, 
another to Artemis, and a third to Athena Agelaa. Artemis is associated with Apollo 
Patroos in I.G., Il?, 4726. Leto may well have been. That Athena, not Leto, was the 
mother of Apollo Patroos is affirmed by Wernicke.! This affirmation rests on statements 
of Cicero (de nat. deorum, UI, 55, 57) and Johannes Lydus (de mensibus, IV, p. 135, 9, 
Wiinsch), which in turn are perversions of the legend of Erichthonios and deserve no 
eredence.2. Athena Agelaa has been unknown hitherto. Her cult was obviously associated 
with that of Apollo Patroos (see above, p. 22): the sacrifice to both was made on the 
same day. The public temple of Apollo Patroos seen by Pausanias® stood on the western 
side of the agora, immediately below and east of the Hephaisteion, between the stoa of 
Zeus Eleutherios and the Metroon. It was erected in the fourth century B.c. in a temenos 
which had once possessed a smaller apsidal edifice. Directly north of it was a little 
detached building, which may be thought to have belonged to Athena Agelaa.t The cult 
statue of the fourth century temple of Apollo Patroos was the work of Euphranor, whose 
akme is placed by Pliny® in OL 104 (364/3-361/0 n.c.). The new temple can hardly 
have antedated 363/2 n.c.,° but the temenos was ancient. We cannot be sure that the 
sacrifice of the Salaminioi was offered in the public shrine. One genos (the Elasidai) had 
a private temenos of Apollo Patroos (I.G., I1?, 2602), and since another (the Gephyraioi) 
had a priest of Apollo Patroos (1G., 112, 3629, 3630), it probably had a shrine also. 
The Salaminioi did not have a priest. Hence they doubtless lacked a shrine. They 
probably made their offering in the public temenos. Agelaa can have nothing to do 
with the epic epithet of Athena, dyehetn, dyedyic, which 1s derived from &yw and deta and 
means “forager.”* “Ayedda is a perfectly eood Attic spelling of "Ayehaia, meaning “of a 
herd ” (dyédn). It may also be a distinct word derived from &yw and dads, as eyéorgatos, 
a Hesiodie epithet of Athena,* is derived from &yw and oveatoc; and if it reflects the 
epic use of A@dg it may mean, like @yéotoatos, “ leader of the host;” otherwise, “leader 
of the people.” The adjective dyéhaog is not attested, but the proper name ‘dyéhaos 
exists.? Linguistically there is a difficulty to which my colleague Professor Joshua 
Whatmough kindly drew my attention: “though éyé-Aa@-og would be a regular formation, 
it belongs to a type which normally has only two terminations, masc. and neut., the fem. 
being the o-stem masc. form.” There are, however, exceptions.!° The epic epithet quoted 


1 In Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., II, 21, 63. 

2 H. J. Rose, Handbook of Greek Mythology, p. 129, n. 32. 37,3, 4. . 

4 Homer Thompson, Hesperva, VI, 1937, pp. 104 ff. Thompson reports that it was consmucted peroke 
the temple of Apollo Patroos. He takes it to be a temple of Zeus Phratrios and arbors phtattaa The 
earlier apsidal building he identifies as a temple of Apollo Patroos destroyed by the Persians i 479 B.c. 

5 XXXIV, 50, XXXV, 128. 6 Thompson, op. cit., pp. 102 ff. 

7 Bruchmann, Epitheta Deorwm, p.- 5; ef, Cornutus, Nat. Deorwm, 20, 188. 


me 


® Theog., 925. pat a0 DT, 10 Kithner-Blass, II, 1, p. 539. 
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above, dyedein, is a pertinent example. I think this second etymology is to be preferred. 
“Of a herd,” even if it could be construed to mean “ protectress of herds,” which is 
doubtful, would be an unique epithet of any Athena, whereas the conjunction of Athena 
“leader of the host or people” with Apollo Patroos would be most appropriate. 

We know that a public sacrifice was offered to Apollo in Metageitnion, but the Apollo 
in question has the epithet Metageitnios.! There was also an Attic festival called the 
Metageitnia, regarding the origin of which Plutarch 2 tells a curious tale: Athenian exiles 
and men without a country moved from Melite ef¢ Amwuida, and on their arrival founded 
the féte, wiv medg érégovg yertrviaow etxdhug nai thagdg exdexduevor “al OTéEQYOrTES. This 
tale may be rejected as a myth invented to explain the name.* The name alone remains, 
and I do not see how we can make anything in the least certain out of it. Radermacher, 
with some aid from Plutarch’s tale, an ingenious etymology, and far-fetched analogies, 
thinks of it as indicating a féte of neighbors. It is not certain that the Metageitnia 
honored Apollo. Gruppe,* following Mommsen, relates it with Herakles. 

Very little is known about the public cult which centred in the shrine of Apollo 
Patroos in the agora. It had a priest, of course (1.G., II?, 5061, 3530, 3697). The 
Apollo who was patroos was the Pythian Apollo (Dem., XVIII, 141).° The Thargelia, 
on the sixth and seventh of Thargelion, were an occasion when, as part of the required 
solemnity, a citizen brought his own or an adopted son ézct tote Pwpods elg Tobg yeryirac 
te nat poctegag and swore that he was the offspring of an Athenian mother and born in 
wedlock (Isae., VII, 13 ff.). What seems to be the same ceremony is described by 
Demosthenes (LVI, 54): madtoy drvta uw etbéwg Fyov eig tos podteguc, sig ‘Andhdwvog 
metopov uw yoy xai teas’ teod (cf. 67, where “Amdddwvog watemov zai Ads éouetov yerrijrau 
follows qodvegec). After the oath the phrateres and gennetai took a vote and the son 
was admitted to their official registers only when the vote turned out in the affirmative 
(Isae., VI, 16). On the basis of this testimony Mommsen® and Deubner? conclude that 
the Apollo Pythios in whose honor the Thargelia were celebrated (Suidas, s. v. IIé6:07) 
was Apollo Patroos. This conclusion may be accepted, but with the modification that 
the Apollo of the Thargelia was an Apollo Patroos. The Pythion was the central point 
in the celebration of the Thargelia (Suidas, loc. cit.). The more natural place for the gene 
which had a cult of Apollo Patroos to administer the oath was in their own shrines or 
in the shrine in the agora. All the gene did not admit new members at the same time. 
The Kerykes, for example, for, whom Hermes was patroos, enrolled members on the 
occasion of the Apatouria (Andoe., I, 126). I suggest that any Pythian Apollo could be 


1 Lysimachides ap. Harpoer., s. v. Metayerrvioy; ef. Suid. and Phot. 

2 De exilio, 6, p. GOL b. 

* Mommsen, op. cit., p. 160; Radermacher, Sitz. Wien. Akad., 187, 3, pp. 11 ff; Deubner, op. cit. p- 202; 
Judeich, op. cit., p. 60, n. 6. | i. 

* Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. eit., Supplbd. III, 927. 

° Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, I, pp. 45 f. 

® Op. cit., p. 485. 

“Op evi, py 195, 
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regarded as patroos. If Herakles was the deity in whose honor the Metageitnia were 
celebrated, Metageitnios simply describes the Apollo who received homage in the month 
Metageitnion. Hence it is possible that the Salaminioi in sacrificing to Apollo Patroos 
on the seventh of Metageitnion did so on the occasion of their annual meeting for the 
admission of new members. 

It is frequently affirmed that all the Attic gene possessed cults of Zeus Herkeios and 
Apollo Patroos.!. This is, to say the least, an over-simplification. Two gene alone, the 
Elasidai (.G., 11°, 2602)? and the Gephyraioi (.G., Il*, 3629, 3630; Her., V, 53 ff.) are 
known to have had a gentile cult of Apollo Patroos. A cult of Apollo, possibly Patroos, 
is also attested for the Erysichthonidai (1.G., Il*, 4991; B.C.H., LIII, 183). We have 
now complete lists of the priesthoods of two gene, the Kerykes (Roussel, Mélanges Bidez, 
pp. 819 f.) and the Salaminioi. Neither had a priest of Zeus Herkeios or of Apollo 
Patroos. Hermes, not Apollo, was patroos for the Kerykes (cf. also Mouwilles de Delphes, 
Ill, 2, 59-64). His priest was at the same time herald of Apollo Pythios, with whom 
the genos had close relations.’ As we have seen, the Salaminioi offered a sacrifice 
annually to Apollo Patroos from their own funds and another biennially to Ion. These 
are the primary facts at our disposal. . 

Eduard Meyer‘ has argued with great vigor (1) that originally the Attic gene (Adels- 
geschlechter) did not trace themselves back to Apollo Patroos but each to its own 
particular progenitor deity; and (2) that it was only comparatively late (in the 
fifth century s.c.) that by a fiction Apollo became their patroos. The case of the 
Kerykes, could he have known it, would have strengthened his argument; that of the 
Salaminioi would have given him no serious difficulty; and he could perhaps have 
explained away those of the Elasidai, Gephyraioi, and Erysichthonidai as the effect of 
late innovations. In their case the cult of Apollo Patroos was not a fiction but a reality: 
in order to make a place for it each must have dropped the cult of its own particular 
progenitor deity if it had one. Surely a genos cannot have had two 6sot meate@or 
simultaneously. The only way I can see to get around these three cases is to maintain 
that these gene themselves were organized late. That is not impossible (see above, p. 12 
below, pp. 43, n. 3, 46), except in the case of the Gephyraioi, the genos of which Seat hits 
and Aristogeiton were members (Her., V, 53). On the other hand, the alternative view, 
the one generally held, is in flat contradiction with what we now know about the 
Kerykes and the Salaminioi. 

A new hypothesis is required. I suggest that the worship of both Zeus Herkeios 
and Apollo Patroos be elonged properly to the households (oixor)—the family units of 
which both phratries (originally at least) and gene were composed, In Plato's Euthydemos 


1 Dittenberger, Hermes, 1885, p. 5; Tépffer, op. cit., pp. 6 £5 Busolt-Swoboda, op. cit., pp. 965, 1168; 
De ce Atthis?, pp. 60 ff; Tae Stasi at PBI, sas thy ZA ; . etal 
2 Wilamowitz, op. ctt., i _ 269, n. 13; De Sanctis, op. cit., p. 63, n. 8; Kahrstedt, op. cvt., p. 268, n. 2. 


8 Colin, Le culte d’ Apollon Pythion a] See pp. 58 ff. ai 
Ca d. Alt., II, pp. 87, 308 ff. = I1T2, pp. 283 ff; Morsch. 2. alt. Gesch., 11, pp. 520 ff. 
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(302 ¢) Socrates says: fore yoo Buorye zai oc olxeta xai ware@a zai va kha Goumeg tois 
Hors "Ainvatoig tov root'twy. He points out that it was not Zeus who was patroos of 
the Athenians and the other Ionians,! @AAd@ 7And,Awy mavegog did thy tod “Iwvog yéveou’ 
Zero 0 huty ware@og od xaheivar, éoxetog Jd zai pocretoc, xed AGyrcty geatoic. He affirms, 
in substance, that Zeus was herkeios and phratrios and Apollo patroos of all Athenians. 
The question put to the Nine Archons at their dokimasia’—ed gow att@ ‘Anche maregos 
nai Zeve éoxetoc, xai mod vaiva te ted gor, sive jola ei zorw “ai wot tedre—implies a 
restriction—that there were some Athenians who could not answer this question in the 
affirmative; but inability to designate the teed or the jofa (and it is here that the point 
of the interrogation lies) can have arisen purely through neglect. The poor must often 
have lived in other people’s houses and have lacked private burial plots. 


As we have seen, the cult of Apollo Patroos was inherent in or cultivated by some 
of the gene and administered by them for their households either collectively or ad- 
ditionally. Some gene, on the other hand, failing to possess a cult of their own, recognized 
their descent from Apollo by offering periodically sacrifices to him and to Ion, his son. 
Others like the Kerykes contented themselves by paying homage to an Apollo, not their 
patroos. How far the gene went in this direction was a matter of their history or their 
volition. Yet because of the household cult their members could all answer affirmately the 
questions put should the lot designate them for the office of archon.? Their membership 
in phratries might help them in some cases. For the cult of Apollo Patroos was also 
cultivated by certain of the phratries, such as the Therrikleidai (J.G., Il”, 4973) and 
perhaps the Achniadai (/.G., I[*®, 4974), but not, for example, the Demotionidai who had 
at most a hieron of Leto (U.G., Il?, 1237, 1. 125). 

Zeus Herkeios seems to have remained generally within the goxn of the households 
(égxetog Zevc,  Bwuds évtdg Eoxovg éy vi avAf ‘dovrac); but he had an altar in the Pandro- 
seion on the Acropolis—a survival, perhaps, of the household cult of the King;4 and in 
the passage of Demosthenes (LVI, 67) cited above (p. 30) the phrase “Améshwvog marewov 
zal Atog éoxeiov yeryfvar implies that the speaker's genos had a eult of Zeus Herkeios 
as well as of Apollo Patroos.® Kahrstedt identifies Zeus Herkeios with Zeus Phratrios 


* Ditt., Syl, 987 and 991 (ef. notes) show that Zeus was patroos for at least some Ionians. 

* Arist., Ath. Pol., 55, 3. The note of Harpoeration, s. v. “Egxstog Zevis is also relevant: Astyeeyos év 
1 xr Mooylwvos’ si pedtoges aitvm xa Bawor Aids “Eoxelou xai ‘Andddwvos Hatowov siciy. “Eoxstos Zevs, 
y Bawds evtds Egxovs ev ri avd Wovtca. “Ore D2 todror wEethy ris woditecas olg Ely Zevs ‘Eoxsios, Sed HAwxe 
mech ‘Ynege(dys. Hypereides, it appears, made the possession of a domestic cult of Zeus Herkeios the 
criterion of citizenship. 

* See further Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., VIII, 686 f. 

* Philochoros ap, Diony. Hal., Din. 8; ef. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., 114, p. 350; Frazer, op. eitt., II 


p. 338, ’ 


° Dittenberger, Hermes, 1885, p. 4, n. 2. Dittenberger’s observation, that the word yeventae “ tiberhaupt 
nie anders als in der bestimmten staatsrechtlichen Bedeutung yorkommt,” entails this conclusion. Dittenberger 


himself, however, says of Zeus Herkeios: “ille quidem eorum modo communionem qui eandem domum una 
habitant tuetur (Syll.8, 991, n. 1)” 
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and thus makes him the prime person in the phratry cult.!. I can find no evidence for 
this. The god of the phratries is, I believe, invariably called Zeus Phratrios.® 

The known scenes of the religious activities of the Salaminioi are (1) Athens (Eurysakes ; 
Pandrosos and Aglauros; Apollo Patroos, Leto, Artemis, Athena Agelaa; Athena Polias 
= Panathenaia; Zeus Phratrios = Apatouria), (2) Phaleron* (Athena Skiras and Skiros; 
Poseidon Hippodromios, Phaiax, Teukros, Nauseiros), (8) Sounion (loleos, Alkmene, Maia, 
Herakles; the heroes at the Hale, Antisara, and Pyrgilion; Ion). The calendar has 
characteristics of its own. The cycle opens with Mounichion. The Herakleia at the 
Porthmos are its beginning. During the following two months (Thargelion and Skiro- 
phorion) the calendar is vacant. For each of the first five months of the civil year 
(Hekatombaion, Metageitnion, Boedromion, Pyanopsion, and Maimakterion) it prescribes 
sacrifices. The four months Posideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion (Dec.—Jan. 
to March—April inclusive) are blank. The opening of the cycle with Mounichion, instead 
of Hekatombaion, is doubtless due to the significance of the Herakleia. On this occasion 
the Salaminioi e«érot joey as they were not, for example, at the Oschophoria; and it is 
probably no accident that document No. 2 is dated Movuriy:@vog “Hocxhetotc. The Herakleia 
were the first meeting of the genos after a long suspension of activity. There would 
be arrears of business. There is no trace in our calendar of the division of the year 
into three month periods, such as exists in that of the Marathonian Tetrapolis U.G., IL’, 
1358), where naturally the reréern teiunvog began with Mounichion. The four consecutive 
months without sacrifices do not coincide with the four months of ordinary maritime 
inactivity, which included Maimakterion and excluded Elaphebolion. 


The sacrifices thus far considered belong to the category introduced by Goa dé in 
line 24. The other category, that introduced by 6oe weéy in line 20, includes two groups 
of victims, those furnished by the state at the public expense® and those which reached 
the Salaminioi through the intermediary of the oschophoroi and the deipnophoroi. The 


1 Staatsgebiet, p. 231. 

2 Plato (above) separates them. So does Kratinos the Younger: Zevs Eorey moe égueios, Eotiy PodtQvos, 
r& téhy tedw (Athen., XI, 460f. Kock, C. pom leans). 

3 Cf Hesperia, 1935, p. 21, No. 1, 1. 92. 

4 The sacrifice to Theseus may have been made either in Phaleron (ef. below, p. 38) or in Athens. 

5 Aeschines (III, 18) shows that in such cases an accounting was due to the state: “The law directs 
that priests and priestesses be subject to audit (dnxevddvovs), all collectively, and each severally and 
individually— persons who receive perquisites (yég«) only, and whose occupation is to pray to heaven OE 
you; and they are made accountable not only separately, but whole priestly dared lnesetp chaos hoe vc 
yéyn), the Eumolpidae, the Ceryces, and all the rest.” (Adams’ translation in the Loeb Classics.) Kahrstedt 
(Untersuchungen 2. Magistratur in Athen, pp. 168f.) affirms that only priests and pulestosece appointed ey 
the state were dxev$vvor, and that the word, as used by Aeschines, “bedeutet nur die V erantwortung fir 
die rituell korrekte Vollziehung der Opfer namens des Staates, die durch eine Anklage im Verfehlungsfall, 
aber nicht durch evdurvae erzwungen werden kann.” Dittenberger (Hermes, 1885, p. 31) concludes, on the 
tailed, not “eine strafrechtliche Verantwortlichkeit der Corporation als 


contrary, that the accounting en Co 
: i In our inscription the state 


«s a ae 
soleher,’ but, probably, “nur ele Rechnungslegung iiber Staatsgelder. 
appears as the donor of sacrificial animals and not of money (Il. 20, 87). 
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flesh of both groups is not to be eaten on the spot but carried home raw. Some victims 
given by the state were sacrificed at the Herakleia, but these are not included in our 
first group since they were roasted on the altars at Sounion. Both our groups were 
manifestly offered at the Oschophoria. The Oschophoria were not financed with the 
income of the Salaminioi from the rental of the land at the Herakleion. The sources of 
the victims received from the “bearers of vines laden with grapes” and the “ women 
who carried provisions” is not indicated. The transmitters may have been also the 
donors, but the words used (yiyrerau wagd) suggests rather that they only raised the 
money or collected the animals. It is not made clear from whom the oschophoroi and 
the deipnophoroi were themselves chosen. According to the rules for their appointment 
laid down in the text they need not have been members of the genos. The genos 
doubtless comprised, on the basis of consanguinity with its members boys and women 
—the sons, daughters, and mothers of the men; for the priestesses as well as the priests 
were allotted é& @ugoréowy (Il. 11 ff.). Hence the deipnophoroi may have been Salaminioi. 
But there is nothing in the rules to exclude the possibility that the Salaminioi went 
outside their own group to recruit the oschophoroi and the deipnophoroi. There is, 
however, nothing to suggest that such was the case. The oschophoroi had to be rich 
and well-born (c@ yéver xat mwdovtw smeovyortec),! i.e., gennetai. The chances are that 
both those charges were liturgical in character. The flesh of the victims they transmitted 
was distributed among the Salaminioi alone (ll. 23f.). In view of this reservation it is 
best to think that the choice was limited to the families of the genos. Otherwise oscho- 
phoroi and deipnophoroi might be debarred from sharing in the sacrifice.2 The deipno- 
phoroi were doubtless responsible for the food they carried. The oschophoroi were only 
two in number—and boys. Since the funds for the victims for the Oschophoria are not 
debited to the account of the genos they probably represent voluntary contributions, 
mainly, it is to be presumed, on the part of individual Salaminioi.* 

In the gnosis of the arbitrators provision is made that the two branches of the genos 
shall receive, half and half, the flesh and skins of the victims offered at the “ prothuma 
of the contest.” The prothuma was not one of the private sacrifices of the genos. Had 
such been the case, it must have appeared somewhere in the calendar drawn up on 
Archeleos’ motion. Of the sacrifices there calendared the only one which could possibly 
be identified with the prothuma is that offered to Theseus. The time aceords. But the 
victim offered to Theseus was a pig, which, of course, yielded no derma. The “contest ” 
is not defined, but a contest between ephebes furnished by the phylai was a feature of 
the Oschophoria. So far as we know this is the only contest with which the genos was 


* Hesych., s. v. dayopdeor; ef. Deubner, op. cit., p. 144. 

ZOLeE Miity Lhesped es 

3 4 7 sc r y 1 4 ; a 

Such contributors may have received the thanks of the genos in LG., 112, 1232 if Wade-Gery’s 

“ad at] 1 0 seve oon Vii , a ‘ ar ¢ \ " 
restorations of lines 3 ff. (Class. Quart., 1931, p. 85, n. 2) are correct: [robs tetuu]érovs xal tas Tedv[usvas 
\ ~ ayare 4 yy 4 y 4 , , } yn vtvoqnc D - / 
TAS Svat los vmég tov di |uov tod ‘Adnvalwy xal [rod yévous | Tob Sedcucviwly. Unfortunately the length of 
the lines is unknown. 
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concerned. The rule covering the sacrifice of victims not furnished by the genos itself 
runs as follows: tadrva uéy xowhe cuoréoos Ovorvtag véueobar ta xosa uc Te Huioen éExovéoos. 
Compare this with the section dealing with the “ prothuma of the contest:” 71d dé 
modbvuuc tO c&uthdo gu wéoer éxavéoog natcoysofar’ THY O& xos@y TH ‘juice Exatéoog hauPdvey 
nal Toy deoquetwy. Can the latter concern a particular feature of the former? In the 
one case both parties appear as xouye Gborvrag. In the other case each party is required 
éu wéoer xavcéoyeofar. There is no contradiction here: both could sacrifice in common yet 
each officiate in turn (see below, p. 61). The general rule prescribes only the division 
of the flesh. The particular prescription, if such it is, adds the division of the skins. 
The sacrifice obviously consisted of a number of pelted animals. The skins were not 
sold for the benefit of the state treasury, as they were, for example, at the Theseia 
(1.G., 112, 1496, ll. 134, 143). Neither the repetition concerning the flesh nor the addition 
concerning the skins need be a differential. No moneys from the sale of skins é& ’ Qoyopootwy 
were received by the state.! The omission of ®ué may imply a different disposition of 
the flesh and, hence, two oceasions;, but not necessarily. The absence of @ucé does not 
require the consumption of the flesh on the spot. The animals for the prothuma, it 
should be noted, are taken for granted. If they were not secured from either of the 
two sources set forth in ll. 20ff. they must have been acquired through gentile resources 
not acknowledged either in these lines or in the annual budget. In that case a ruling 
of the arbitrators on the method to be followed in financing the prothuma would be 
expected. It is emphasized in our record that the rent of the land at Porthmos is to 
be drawn on to defray the cost of all the sacrifices which the Salaminioi performed 
from their own resources (ll. 26f., 82, 84, 94). That seems to exclude straight gentile 
financing of the prothuma. However, it is not said or implied that all the rent should be 
devoted to these sacrifices, nor is it suggested in any way that the Salaminioi possessed 
no private resources ‘other than those budgeted for the sacrifices. And, in fact, it is 
clear that they disposed of funds over and above the 530 drachmas, 3 obols expended 
for this purpose. They had the money with which to defray the cost of repairing the 
shrines (Il. 54 ff.). They made outlays for inseribing their records on stone (J.G., I1?, 1282). 
The balance of the rental, if there was any, may have sufficed for these expenditures. 
Possible income from the Hale and the agora in Koile may also be considered. 

In conclusion, I think we may say that the prothuma was a feature of the Oschophoria. 
After all, the casual reference to the contest implies that the Salaminioi were concerned 


with only one. 


1 According to Kahrstedt (Untersuchungen, pp. 191, n. 2, 286 ff.) the state obtained and sold for its own 
benefit the skins only in the case of sacrifices performed by magistrates without the services of priests. 
Except in the case of priests who received a salary (I.G., 1?, 24) the skins were the perquisite of the 
officiating priest everywhere in the Greek world (p. 289). Kahrstedt points out himself the difficulty 
presented by I.G., 112, 1496—the change from year to year in the case of the same féte of the responsible 
magistracy. It seems to me that the receipt of the skins by the priest was conditioned in each case by 
the issuance of special orders to that effect. If the priest received them as a matter of course why issue 


the orders? 
3* 
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The Oschophoria were the occasion when the Salaminioi appeared most conspicuously 
in the public view. It seems appropriate to enter at this point a statement of what, 
with the aid of our new documents, we are able to ascertain regarding this féte. The 
oschophoroi were only two in number.! There is a confusion in Athenaeus (XI, 495 f. = 
Aristodemos) and Schol. Nikand. Alexipharmacea, 109° between the oschophoroi and the 
ephebes from each phyle who, according to Proclus diudd@vro ze0g eddijhovs Jodu. 
The latter were, after 508/7 n.c., at least ten in number. Robert makes them definitely 
ten,’ Stengel definitely twenty,! neither with any real evidence. Their uddoc, as we 
have just seen, had a place on the program of the Oschophoria. We now learn that 
an official (%oywr), designated by lot from the two branches of the Salaminioi in turn, 
selected the oschophoroi (and the deipnophoroi) “with the codperation of the priestess 
and the herald.” The purport of this rule was obviously to equalize the two branches 
of the genos. Complaints that in their selection one branch or the other was favored 
doubtless called for the action of the arbitrators. One oschophoros probably represented 
each branch. The priestess is, of course, the priestess of Athena Skiras. The herald of 
the Salaminioi played an exceptional role at this féte. The two oschophoroi were youths 
(veevtar) who, “ clad in women’s garments,” i.e., probably, in old Ionie chitons,? and 
bearing branches of grapevines laden with clusters of grapes, went from the shrine of 
Dionysos to the temenos of Athena Skiras at the head of a procession which included a 
chorus and was marshalled by a herald (in 363/2 8.c. named Thrasykles). In Alkiphron’s 
epistles (I, 11) the oschophoroi are depicted as charming young city lads who, when seen 
in the procession, might captivate impressionable maidens. They played the leading role 
in the Oschophoria, and since the Salaminioi appointed them, doubtless from their own 
members, it is obvious that at least the central religious feature of the féte was ad- 
ministered by the genos. Since it also had control over the temple of Athena Skiras 
(I.G., I1?, 1232, ll. 15 ff.), designated the deipnophoroi and the priestess of Athena Skiras, 
and conducted the “ prothuma of the contest,” it can, I think, be said to have possessed 
the public cult of Athena Skiras. 

According to Liddell-Scott-Jones (s. v.) deipnophoroi are “ bearers of meat offerings ;” 
but the word need not be interpreted thus narrowly. Perrin translates it as “ supper- 
carriers.” ° Food-carriers is more neutral. A religious occasion for the carrying is pre- 
supposed. After dealing with the oschophoroi Plutarch (Thes., 23, 3) continues: at dé 
dermvopogor magahausdvorrar xai xowwvortor tig Bvoiac, i.e., “are taken along (Perrin has, 
“take part in the procession”) and share in the sacrifice.” Our inscription No. 1 brings 


* Proclus, Chrest. ap. Phot., Bibl., p. 322, 13 Bekk. (quoted by Deubner, op. cit., p. 142, n. 10, and by 
Pfuhl, De Atheniensium pompis sacris, p. 55); Harpoer., s. v. doyopdeor; Bekk., Anecd. Gr., I, Pp. sls; 2aisa es 
woxor, woxopooot. Plut., Thes., 23, 2. . 

* Quoted by Deubner, op. cit., p. 144, n. 9. 

© Hermes, 188d, p. 356, ny 2. 

4 Griech. Kultusalt.®, p. 229. 

° Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 178, n. V; Deubner, op. cit., p. 142, n. 2. 

Loeb Classics, Theseus, 23, 3. 
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the ¢eror into the picture. They are described as being in the shrine of Skiras (¢¢ Sz1eddog).4 
From the total number of loaves the Salaminioi first subtracted the loaves which were 
wont to be subtracted by ancient practice. These were set apart tor a purpose which 
is not defined.2 The remainder were divided, six going to specified officials, the balance, 
half and half, to the Sounians and the men from the Heptaphylai. The gennetai 
were, accordingly, present in the shrine at Phaleron. There are only two possible 
designations for the loaves reserved—the goddess and the non-Salaminioi taking part in 
the festival, among whom were, for example, the members of the chorus and the ephebes 
contesting in the foot race.® If, as seems probable, the detava@ which the matrons carried 
included, or were, the &eror, they contributed to the sacrifice by offering loaves to the 
goddess. If the loaves were not part of the sacrifice those given to the priests would 
not have been characterized as gera.t| The matrons had a further duty—the telling of 
tales during the stay at Phaleron. What these were we do not know. At some point 
in the proceedings dancers unapparelled trod the oschophoric measure (below, p. 39). 


*Qoyor were carried by the oschophoroi to the shrine of Athena Skiras and @erar by 
the deipnophoroi. There, in the oschophorion, an area in which the temple stood, drink 
offerings were made, on which occasion those present at the libations cried out “ Eleleu! 
lou! Iou!” (Plut., Thes., 22, 3). There, too, victims were slaughtered, the flesh being 
distributed raw and carried away by the recipients. Each branch of the genos received 
half. If this sacrifice was “the prothuma of the contest,” the foot race of the ephebes, 
one or more from each phyle, followed. The winner (6 zdvegos, 6 wxnjoac), or, if there 
were as many victors as there were phylai, the victors, drank from a bowl, called the 
pentaploa, a punch of wine, honey, erated cheese, and a little barley meal and olive oil.® 
The finish of the foot race was undoubtedly the oschophorion. The starting point is 
Athen., XI, 455f.) says: toig Sxigors 


uncertain. None is given by Proclus. Aristodemos ( 
"Abivale ayaa enuvedetoar toy épiBov doduov. “ “Abyjvate cannot be right as the text 
stands.” ® If Széoorg is right the éyay had nothing to do with the Oschophoria; but since 
we know nothing of an éydy at the Skira (Skiraphoria), Sxigoug is probably an error. It 
was easy to call a festival of Athena Skiras tote Szigore. Aristodemos also says that 
the runners carried doy and ran from the shrine of Dionysos to that of Athena Skiras. 
This was the route of the procession headed by the oschophoroi according to Proclus. 
One thing is certain, the runners did not form part of the procession. The matrons 


1 Tt was there that the deipnophoroi (according to Hypereides xare dAjuéov as interpreted by Harpocr., 
s. v. deimvopédoos) delivered the toog?v which they had brought. For éy with the genitive see Meisterhans, 
Grammatik®, p. 214, 18. 

2 Instead of the active é@yeddvras we should have the middle épedowévous if these formed the lot which 
was subsequently divided among the Salaminioi. 
Cf. below, pp. 40 f. 
4 Cf, Paton-Hicks, Inscr. of Cos, 37, 48; 40, 8. 
Proclus, loc. cit.; Athen., XI, 495 ts 
6 Gulick, Loeb Classics, Athenaeus, V, p. 210. 
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and they could not have gone pari passu. Deubner? is, I think, right in contending that 
the ephebes are confused by Aristodemos with the oschophoroi, the race with the pro- 
cession. Bekk., Anecd. Gr., 239, 15, misrepresenting Philochoros probably, errs in making 
the deipnophoroi males. They were certainly women (1. 49). If the &uAdog started from 
Athens we should perhaps put the prothuma there. It would then have to be distinguished 
from the sacrifice in the oschophorion, and since the Salaminioi were present at its 
performance it must have preceded the starting of ‘the procession, and the dromos must 
have followed at a sufficient interval to allow the procession to reach Phaleron before 
the runners did. But for all we know the race may have been a short one and had its 
starting point not far from Phaleron. The Peiraeic Theseion was perhaps only about 
three stades away. As already noted (above, pp. 27f.) the Salaminioi made a sacrifice 
to Theseus on the day of the Oschophoria (see also below, p. 41). 

There is yet another feature of the Oschophoria to which Proclus gives attention— 
the participation in the procession headed by the oschophoroi of a chorus, singing songs 
(uéAn) called oschophoric. We are not told what these were. They may have been 
vintage songs. The chorus also appears in the report of Aristodemos.” Of the victor 
(victors?) in the foot race he says that he celebrated his triumph by reveling with the 
chorus (xwudCer werd ydoov). “Gewii war es diese Form eines losen dionysischen 
Schwarmzuges,” says Deubner,® “in der sich alle Beteiligten nach Athen zuriickbegaben.” 

Deubner’s interpretation of this special feature of the Oschophoria harmonizes with 
his general understanding of the féte. In his judgment the Oschophoria were celebrated 
in honor of Dionysos, and, accordingly, in his admirable book, to which I am greatly 
indebted, he enters the festival in the section entitled “ Dionysos.” On page 143 he 
affirms that the @oyor were “keine Gabe fiir Athena Skiras oder die Oschophoria ihr 
Fest. Am allerwenigsten aber hatte man diese das Hauptfest der Athena Skiras nennen 
sollen,” as Gjerstad does.4| Mommsen® discusses the Oschophoria in the Section of his 
book entitled “'Theseen und Epitaphien,” and remarks, “ An den Oschophorienbriiuchen 
fallt es auf, daf das Temenos der Athena Skiras benutzt wird, die Géttin selbst aber 
nebensachlich und geradezu_ tiberfliissig ist.” Pfuhl® likewise regards the association of 
the Oschophoria with Athena Skiras, instead of Dionysos, as accidental: “ fortuito enim 
Oschophorium Minervae fano vicinum erat; cum autem Bacchi locus sacer templo 
careret, Minervae templum loci signum erat. quare, ut pompa ad illud duci videretur, 
factum est.” This subordination of Athena Skiras to Dionysos or to Theseus and 


1 


Op. cit., pp. 144 f. 
2 Athen., XI, 496, 
5 Op. cit., p. 146. 

* Archiv f. Religionswiss., 1929, p. 224. 

"Op. Cit, pp. 28d. 

* De atheniensium pompis sacris, p. 50. It seems to me obvious from the passage of Hesychius quoted 


above (p. 18) that the oschophorion was the enclosure (égdv) in which the temple (vads) of Athena 
Skiras stood, 
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Dionysos conflicts with the ancient tradition. Suidas' and Bekk., Anecd. Gr., I, 318, 23, 
our only authorities who make an express statement on the matter, report that the 
Oschophoria were an éogt) of Skiras Athena. 

This tradition is substantiated by our new text. The Salaminioi, whose role in the 
administration of the Oschophoria was predominant, not only possessed the cult of 
Athena Skiras, but had nothing whatever to do with Dionysos. They do not even offer 
a sacrifice to him. The ascription of the féte to Dionysos rests on two grounds: (1) the 
designation of a shrine of Dionysos as the point of departure of the oschophoric pro- 
cession;? and (2) the presence of allegedly Dionysiac characteristics in the ceremonies 
performed. It seems to me probable, in the light of our present knowledge, that by the 
shrine of Dionysos our authorities, i.e., their sources, meant simply 76 é Atovbcov Géateov 
—the shrine of Dionysos par eacellence—, and that the choice of this area as the point 
of assemblage for the participants in the procession was commended by its situation 
near the gate (the Diomeian?) whence started the road to Phaleron.? As to the second 
point this must be said in general, that it is hazardous to deny to Skiras Athena (and 
Skiros) rites which have a Dionysiae appearance. Rather, it is from the rites. constituting 
the Oschophoria that we must form our conception of her cult. What come in question 
are in the first place the @oyou and in the second place the chorus and its performances. 
A chorus has no necessarily Dionysiac connotation. Xogoi were also associated in Athens 
with Apollo, Athena, Prometheus, Hephaistos,! and, doubtless, other deities as well. Of 
the wén wozxopogize we know nothing; of the dances called oschophorie we know only 
that they belonged to the type of dancing known as yvuvonadum). In Athenaeus they 
are paired with ot Paxyixoi, by whom, too, both species are related to Dionysos.* At 
Sparta gymnopaidie dances belonged to the cult of Apollo. The performers were pre- 
sumably naked, probably, but not necessarily, boys. Like the ephebes the choreutai 
were probably dywmorat.’ The “ earriers of vines laden with grapes ” furnish the strongest 
Dionysiac suggestion; but the ovo. were a peculiarity of the Oschophoria and are aay 
otherwise connected with Dionysos. Plutarch offers the hypothesis that the oschophorol 
earried them in honor of Dionysos and Ariadne, but prefers the simpler explanation that 
they bore them because the procession occurred at the time of the vintage.’ His mee 
suggestion recurs in modified form in Proclus, again as part of the aitiology connecting 


1S. v. Qozyopooue. ; . . 

2 Proclus, é% tod Avovvaraxod feQov; Bekk., Anecd. Gr., J, 318, 23, maga tov Avovisov; Aristodemos 
(Athen., XJ, 495 f.), and Schol. Nikand. Alexiph., 109, && tod iegod tov Avovtaor. ; 

3 in Glade eeladvovow of uvortat, 1G., 12, 94; ef. Judeich, op. cit., pp. ay _) bs 

4 Arvist., Ath. Pol., 56; [Xen.], Const. of Ath., 3, 4; G., 1°, 84, ies, 1138. Ge ow eae 
212f. Robert (Die griech. Heldensage, II, p. 696) makes the chorus consist of “die tibrigen zwoit Kinder, 
die das Festlied sangen.” 

5 XIV, 631 b. 

6 Of, Hiller in Pauly -Wissowa - Kroll, op. cit.. VU, 2089. 

7 Nilsson, Griech. Feste, pp. 140 ff. 

8 Thes., 23, 3. 
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the festival with Theseus: Theseus established the rites of the Oschophoria, YAOLOTHOLC 
anodidore *Abyré xai Avovtow, of ait@ nave vi» vigor viv Atay éneperyoay. That these 
rites were thought to have been created by Theseus is undeniable, equally so that they 
were understood in the light of his alleged acts on returning from Crete (see above, 
pp. 27£.; below, p. 41); but this is universally recognized as relatively late mythology. 
Rites really Skiradic resembled rites familiar to our literary sources, all far removed in 
time from the age when Athena Skiras was a reality, in the many cults of Dionysos. 
The calendar of the Salaminioi compels us to extrude Dionysos. 

From the rites, in their totality, we must seek to discover the goddess in whose 
honor they were performed. The fact that the grape-vines were laden with clusters of 
grapes seems significant. They were laid on the altar in Phaleron in thanksgiving, 
perhaps, for a bountiful vintage, for which, accordingly, credit was given to Athena 
Skiras. She was a goddess, possibly, not of generation, but of fruition. The same idea 
may underlie the fact that the ewe sacrificed to her in the lambing season (above, p. 28) 
was pregnant: she helped the flocks to safe and abundant deliverance in the critical time 
when their young were born. The loaves made from wheat specially ground (below, pp. 57f.) 
were offered about four months after the grain harvest: bread, not grain, was the gift. 
The animal sacrifices and the ovrovdai are a common feature of Greek worship. The ex- 
clamations made at the latter, “ Eleleu! Iou! Iou! ” admit of a variety of interpretations,! 
and are not specifically Dionysiac.? A footrace of ephebes was a popular number on 
many religious programs; but the ingredients of the cup of which the victor (victors?) 
drank, olive oil, wine, honey, barley meal, and cheese, were the finished products of 
most of the arts of Attic husbandry. It was probably a joyous occasion, graced by 
a singing and dancing chorus and “eine festliche Mahlzeit” for the goddess and her 
worshippers. 

The running contest was perhaps an Athenian addition to the rites.* The rest may 
have been taken over with the goddess herself from Salamis. As we have seen (above, 
pp. 384f.), the Salaminioi offered the animal sacrifice before the contest, but the section 
of the gnosis dealing with the selection of the oschophoroi and deipnophoroi has nothing 
to say about the selection of the ephebes. The contest was a competition between 
representatives of phylai. Only eight at most of the ten phylai furnished members to 
the genos, and since one of the eight had approximately as many members as the other 
seven put together, the terms of the competition would have been grossly unequal if 
the runners were chosen from the Salaminioi alone. Besides, the féte was indubitably 
a state affair. According to Alkiphron‘ it attracted young women from the sea-coast 


1 Cf. Liddell-Seott-Jones, s. v, 

? Mommsen, op. cit., p. 288, n. 1. 

* After 508/7 n.c. the phylai were Kleisthenian. Prior thereto, if the contest existed thus early (ef. 
Deubner, op. cit, p. 145, n, 5), the Old Attie phylai can have come in question (Pfuhl, de Ath. pompis, 
p. 90, n. 27). Stengel (Griech. Kultusalt.’, p, 229) overlooks this possibility. 
cE ae lle 
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and the Peiraeus as well as rich ladies from the city. Alkiphron centres it in the asty 


(dotvde); where in fact the pompe was formed. The chances are that the phylai them- 


selves furnished the youths who were to represent them in the race. But the management 
of the contest—of its successive “heats”—may have been in the hands of the Salaminioi; 
and, if the restoration of .G., I1*, 1232 given below (p. 62) is correct, officials of the 
genos called hieromnemones had it in their charge. Who furnished the members of the 
chorus we do not know. 

As we have seen, there is no place for Dionysos in the part (the central part) of the 
Oschophoria administered by the Salaminioi; but since he had a way of insinuating 
himself into alien cults (the Mysteries at Agrai, the Apatouria, the Haloa, the mysteries 
of Eleusis, where Iakchos seemed Dionysos, to cite a few examples), he may have done 
this in the case of part of the Oschophoria, if there was any, administered directly by 
the state or its organs. Such an intrusion would explain the late interpretations noted 
above (p. 39). But if this had occurred before 363 B.c. it is curious that the genos did 
not recognize his presence by. some religious act. 

Whatever may have been the original significance of the rites of the Oschophoria we 
may, I think, infer from the sacrifice of the Salaminioi to Theseus on the sixth of 
Pyanopsion that already in 363 n.c. they had come to serve as aéciae for the elaboration 
of the story of the hero’s departure to and return from Crete. Accordingly the two 
yeceylee (Oschophoroi) heading the procession doubtless imagined themselves to be youths 
palmed off by Theseus for two of the seven maidens destined as victims for the Minotaur. 
The deipnophoroi envisaged themselves as the mothers of the young men and women 
bringing to Phaleron bread and meat for their children, and spinning out for them, 
while they waited before embarking on their terrible voyage, tales (udG0r) of “ comfort 
and eneouragement.”! Thrasykles was the herald of Theseus returning from Athens 
with the sad news of Aigeus’ death, and carrying the wreath which he had received 
from the Athenians, not on his head, as was customary, but on his staff, thus playing 
a part which, perhaps, magnified his office. Those partaking of the libation were the 
companions of Theseus, and their cries “Eleleu! Iou! Iou!” reflected their mixed feelings 
when, triumphant at their successful return from Crete, they heard the message of the 
herald. Tatra wey oty Aijuwr tordgnzer,” and Philochoros® followed suit. An aitiological 
myth, which centred the Oschophoria in Theseus, gave a national allure to rites which, 
transplanted from Salamis to Phaleron, originally (and doubtless for some persistently ) 
acknowledged the help of Athena Skiras in the various activities of farmers. 

Of the sacrifices performed by the priests and priestesses of the Salaminioi some 
were purely gentile, some were both gentile and public, and some were private. ne ene 
last class we now turn. Of the performance of private sacrifices by the priest of 


1 Plut., Thes., 23, 3. : ere ee 

2 Demon is the Atthidograph of ca. 300 n.c. who also wrote a work zeol dvoiwr; cf. Schwartz in Fauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., V, 142. 

3 Bekk., Anecd. Gr., 239, 5. 
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Herakles we have indirect evidence in the stipulation that the gera specified should be 
allowed him in the case of victims offered by him which were koina. Victims which 
were idia are clearly contemplated. Similar offerings on behalf of private persons were 
manifestly made by the priest of Eurysakes also. He received as gera 13 drachmas 
annually on the score of the hides and legs of the victims sacrificed in the Eurysakeion 
(Il. 35f.). Each of the two branches of the genos was to contribute half of this sum. 
The genos did not dispose of the legs and hides and give him 13 drachmas from the 
proceeds, nor did it simply let him keep 13 drachmas’ worth. The 13 drachmas came 
from the rental of the land at Sounion (below, pp. 64f.). It was a payment in com- 
mutation of a right. From what sacrifices were the skins and legs derived? Not from 
the calendared sacrifice of the genos. The victim there was a pig, which had no hide. 
Clearly other sacrifices were made in the Eurysakeion. They must have been private 
sacrifices. Yet the genos had an interest in them. The probable explanation of the 
payment of 13 drachmas is that the sacrificers were individual gennetai. In consideration 
of this payment the priest probably waived his claims on perquisites from his fellow 
Salaminioi. The primary occasion for such offerings may have been the admission of 
new members. In the case of sacrifices made in the Eurysakeion on behalf of the phyle 
Aiantis the priest of Aias doubtless officiated and received the gera. The priest of 
Eurysakes also received the skins and legs of the victims sacrificed to the hero at the 
Hale. The calendar provides for only one offering—a sheep (1. 86). This animal cannot 
be all that is meant by t@y Gvougrwy in line 38. Private sacrifices alone can come in 
question, whether by gennetai, non-gennetai, or both, there is no way of knowing. 

In combining in an intelligible whole the facts now established regarding the origin 
and early history of the Salaminioi we have to resort to hypothesis; and it is as an 
hypothesis only, though, I trust, a well-grounded one, that I present what follows. 

The Salaminioi as an organization so named cannot antedate the opening of the 
struggle between Athens and Megara for Salamis. This is inferred from the tardy 
emergence in myth of Eurysakes and the name Salaminioi. It was only on the annexa- 
tion of Eleusis that the possession of Salamis became a sort of geographical necessity 
for Athens. To be sure the island had formed theretofore a bridge between Megara and 
the basin of the Kephisos, but it had not shut off completely from the open sea a 
valuable part of Attica. In fact the struggle did not open till the end of the seventh 
century B.c. at the earliest. The Kerykes were an association, from which residents of 
the Thriasian plain were excluded, organized or reorganized after the conquest of Eleusis 
to give other Athenians a worthy share in the celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
The Salaminioi, on the other hand, came into being to promote and justify the claim 
of Athens to possession, on the basis of rightful ownership, of Salamis. If, as seems 
probable, such possession was first made definite in ea. 509 s.c., the Salaminioi were 
already organized at that date, since they antedated the Kleisthenian phylai, and their 
central shrine, the Eurysakeion, was well-established in 508/7 s.c. Ignoring for the 
moment the public cults which they served, we see that the Salaminioi, as a genos, had 
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two roots, one in Melite in Athens and the other at Porthmos in Sounion. Our con- 


struction to take account of this inherent dualism is that a group of families serving a 
private cult of a hero in Melite, on becoming interested in Salamis, identified their hero 
as Eurysakes, thus transforming themselves, his descendants, into Salaminioi; and that 
either simultaneously or later, in return, perhaps, for a state subsidy, a similar group 
of families, possessing a temenos of Herakles at Porthmos! and probably an interest in 
Salamis also, was merged with them, thus increasing notably, to the advantage of public 
policy, the number of Attic Salaminioi. There was no problem of cult or kin to con- 
sider in such a merger, since unrelated cults could be thus associated, and the ties of 
kin between the families constituting a genos were generally fictional. Both groups 
undoubtedly accepted a common family tree, advancing down in a single line through 
Aias to Eurysakes and beyond. How easy, and at the same time essential to sixth 
century Attic thinking, it was for a scattered group, designed to be permanent, thus to 
beget a progenitor is shown by the designation of eponymous heroes for the ten 
Kleisthenian phylai.? 

When the genos of the Salaminioi becomes really known to us in the fourth century B.c. 
its functions are mainly, if not exclusively, social and religious. It doubtless certified to 
the legitimacy and citizenship of its members. It administered public and private cults 
and performed a round of sacrifices. Land at Porthmos, subsidies from the state, con- 
tributions made by and through the oschophoroi and deipnophoroi, and the yield of the 
Hale and the agora in Koile (if any) provided it with funds. These functions are 
doubtless a residuum. The functions of which it was deprived by their canalization 
into other channels are the ones which would throw most light on its origin did we 
know them. The general name genos yields nothing specific. There is no trace among 
the Salaminioi of a leading family, like the ozo of Miltiades-Cimon among the Philaidai, 
or that of Megakles-Kleisthenes among the Alkmaionidai,? or that of Hipponikos-Kallias 


ee Herakleion was probably an old shrine. In the sixth and early fifth century z.c. Herakles was 
eclipsed in Athens by Theseus (Nilsson, Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology, pp. 163 ff.). 

2 Arist., Ath. Pol., 21, 6; Ed. Meyer, Gesch. GeAltn, ble, p. COL == LI, pa tae. 

3 Wade-Gery (Class. Quart., 1931, pp. 52 f.) argues that the Alkmaionidai were an otxle, not a genos, 
and Kahrstedt (Staatsgebiet, p. 268, n. 2) follows him. His arguments are not conclusive. Herodotus distinguishes 
between the ofxéj7 and the genos of Isagoras in V, 66, 1, but even so he does not use the word Benne: 
In VI, 35 he uses ofxén of the Philaidai. Were the Philaidai not a genos? “The Alkmeonid ofxéj was 
small and compact enough to share -- - in the seventh century in the curse incurred by the archon ee I. 
It is improbable (indeed impossible) that either such a curse, or such fortunes, me Poe by the Gop: 
of a whole Genos.” But Herodotus (V, 72) says that “to take away the curse” (Godley, Loeb Classics) 
700 Athenian households (é/otvc) were banished in 508/7 s.c., and Aristotle Ce aN z oe Be 
words (jyniéres tHv ~Adnralwy intaxoolas otxlas [Kicowévys)). In Class. Quart.» 1933, p. - n. 2 W ade-Gery 
accounts for the largeness of the number of évayets by taking them to include ees See 
(Her., V, 70). In fact these cannot have been all ovyyevvijtae of eens, nue ree she eee 
(Thuey., I, 127, 1) shows that men of other gene who were connected with the ene al pa ‘ aly 
d for an uncertain number of the 700 households. That the curse was 
line is also made clear by Herodotus (I, 61; ef. Arist., Ath. Pol., 15): 
A third point made 


were also évayeis. These accounte 
thought to be transferable in the female Tana 
Peisistratos refused to beget children with the daughter of Megakles on this score. 
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among the Kerykes; but our sources are so late and defective that they may give a 
false impression on this point. If there ever was a time when a genos possessed 
dependants (hektemoroi) they were lost in the age of Peisistratos.! In any case there 
is no sound evidence that the gene as corporations ever owned lands and properties 
beyond those which they still possessed in the fourth century and used to defray their 
religious and other communal expenses.? The economic influence which they had once 
possessed was based, not on their wealth, but on the wealth of the individual families 
of which they were composed, and to an even greater extent, on the will of the heads 
of these families to use their wealth for the promotion of gentile ends. It seems to me 
that the activities which explain, if not the origin, at least the enlargement of certain 
gene are to be sought in the sphere of politics;* and that it was only when these had 
been rendered innocuous that Kleisthenes r& da yévy zai rec poatoiag xai Tag teqwotvag 
lacey ®yew éxcorvovg vare te méreue. The political activities of the Alkmaionidai and 
the Philaidai consisted in the support of their leading houses in the struggle for power 
and office in Athens. Seven hundred households, attested as descendants of the 
Alkmaionidai of ca. 630 .c. by inheriting the curse imposed upon the genos for mas- 
sacring the adherents of Kylon, rallied round Kleisthenes in 508/7 3.c. Even though many 
of these are to be abstracted as being sprung from exogamous marriages of Alkmaionid 
women, the gennetai would still be very numerous. The Kerykes and Amynandridai were 
each some one hundred men strong.4 The Salaminioi may have been in their class. They 
had only one discernible common interest which can be termed political—their interest 
in Salamis. It is, I take it, significant that the Souniae Salaminioi had their temenos at 
Porthmos, on the sea coast, near the 
to the Souniac Poseidon,. nor did they make his shrine a place of deposit for their 
published records. They had no known religious relations to the Souniae Athena. Their 
rites were centred in the port. It seems to me not unlikely that Phaleron was the 
other end of the ferry which started at Porthmos. The normal connection of Sounion 
with Athens was by sea (cf. Her., VI, 87)—prior to 493 B.c. via Phaleron. The Salaminioi 


« 


embarking places.” They did not offer sacrifices 


by Wade-Gery, and approved by Kahrstedt, that no one is referred to as Alkmaionid who is not a direct 
descendant of Megakles II, or of his father, the Alkmeon of ca, 600 n.c. (P. A., 651), simply registers the 
fact that our authorities concern themselves exclusively with the fortunes of the members of the leading 
house of the genos. The evidence suggests that the Alkmaionidai, like the Philaidai, Salaminioi, and ine 
Kerykes, were organized at a comparatively late date. For what it is worth I note that both Aristotle 
(Ath. Pol., 1) and Thueydides (I, 126, 11) use the word yévosg in speaking of the Alkmaionidai. 

* Busolt, Griech. Gesch., I1?, pp. 327 ff. 

* A regime of commun: 5 family, and by extension gentile, ownership of land is postulated by Glotz 
for early Greece (La solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminel en Grece, pp. 1ff.; ef. La travail dans 
la Grece ancienne, pp. 12 ff. and La cité grecque, p.8). As concerns Attica I share the opinion of Adcock 
(C.A.H., IV, p. 84, n. 1) that this view “is hard to reconcile with the historical evidence.” (Cf. Pohianwny 
Die Feldgemeinschaft bei Homer, Z. f. Social- und Wirtschaftsgesch., 1, 1893, pp. 1 ff cited with anavaual 
by Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., III?, p. ae ee 

® Ferguson, Class. Phil., 1910, p. 276 
at IMEI 05 PAS). 
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from Sounion and the Salaminioi of the Heptaphylai united in offering annually at 
Phaleron sacrifices to Poseidon and Teukros and to Phaiax and Nauseiros, the patrons 
of navigators in whose honor the Pilot’s Festival was celebrated. It was undoubtedly 
in Phaleron that boats were assembled for launching attacks on Salamis. Its rdle in 
the war may have something to do with the fact that it was there, and not in Athens, 
as was usual with such importations, that Skiras was settled on becoming an Athenian 
goddess. The whole south coast of Attica must have been unsafe while the war lasted. 
Sounians, like the worshippers of Herakles—a considerable fraction of the well-to-do- 
inhabitants of the peninsula—, with distinct maritime interests, could not fail to be 
affected by the prolongation of the struggle. Their isolation and their maritime line of 
communications exposed them peculiarly to Megarian enterprises. We may think that 
they faced the choice of throwing in their lot with the defeatists (Salaminaphetai) or 
with those whose program was that of Solon—to fight on till they had conquered. By 
becoming Salaminioi they took a definite stand and at the same time increased notably 
the number of Athenians who could claim that they, not the Salaminians resident on 
the island, were the rightful owners. On the definite assignment of the island to Athens 
by the Spartan arbitrators, probably in ca. 509 n.c., the chief insular goddess, Skiras, 
was transferred to Phaleron, and her cult, as Athena Skiras, was assigned, as was 
natural, to the Salaminioi. Theoretically at least, she thus came into the care of her 
rightful worshippers. The circumstances in which the Salaminioi came to possess their 
other public cult—that of Aglauros and Pandrosos—are wholly unknown. 

The Sounians brought to the genos its most valuable property, the land at the Herakleion. 
From the income it yielded the Salaminioi defrayed, both before and after 363 B.c., all 
the gentile sacrifices. One of two inferences deducible from this faet is that the genos 
never existed as a sacrificing body, i.e., never existed at all, without the Sounians; the 
other is that the Sounians on joining the genos relieved it wholly of the financial burden 
of paying for the sacrifices which it had offered theretofore. Of the two we unhesitatingly 
accept the former, and thus resolve the problem left suspended hitherto (above, pp. 14, 
24, 43) in the sense that the Sounians and the men from Athens and its environs were 
alike, so to speak, charter members of the organization. The only alternative is that 
originally the Sounians alone constituted the genos; but, if so, they cannot have been 
called Salaminioi, for this name 1s manifestly derived from Eurysakes. Certainly there 
were Salaminioi in what we may call the central branch before the time of Kleisthenes 
(above, pp. 13, 16f. 18, 42), 

As is well known the gennetai of each particular genos found themselves allocated 
by Kleisthenes’ reforms to the different phylai assigned to the demes im which ales were 
resident. Thereafter the state-determined hereditary groups of phyletai and demotal Were 
the strongest loyalty-evoking subdivisions of the Athenians. In the tivalries of phyla 
in the Council, the army, and the athletic and musical contests the gennetal of any one 
enlisted on different sides. The gene had to adapt them- 


genos found their sympathies lem 
ances. Some of them, like the Kerykes and the Amynandridai, 


selves to the changed circumst 
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found that they had members in all ten phylai. They could dispense with a reorganization. 
The Salaminioi had to face a situation perhaps peculiar to themselves. About half their 
number were massed at Porthmos. These became members of the deme of Sounion, which 
in turn was allotted to the phyle Leontis. The rest were scattered in seven phylai. It 
was natural in these circumstances for the Salaminioi resident at Porthmos to be organized 
with an archon of their own as of @é Sovio, and for the Salaminioi resident elsewhere 
in Attica to be drawn together in a central branch, again with an archon of their own, 
as of éx toy éxre gvdey. Whether an archon continued to exist for the whole genos is 
a moot point (see below, pp. 61 ff.), Problems connected with the management of the 
eult of Athena Skiras, which, according to the most probable theory, was entrusted to 
the Salaminioi in ca. 509 n.c., may have had some bearing on this reorganization. Oscho- 
phoria had probably been celebrated by the natives of Salamis in the shrine at the 
Skiradion, and the native oschophoroi may have been two in number, one for Skiras 
and another for Skiros. We really know nothing on the point. In the Attic Oschophoria 
there were two oschophoroi, one probably from each branch. Had the central branch 
been in existence before 508/7 3.c. it would doubtless have retained its pre-Kleisthenian 
name. The new name ov éx toy éxre pray, originally at least, simply described a situation, 
and was hardly a title at all. Ov @ad Sovio is of the same character. Both were make- 
shifts and arose, apparently, because of the lack of earlier designations, which, however, 
must have existed if the division into two branches had been pre-Kleisthenian. . The 
fundamental reason for the separate branch at Sounion was undoubtedly the size, isolation 
and religious distinctiveness of the group composing it. For the next 145 years the 
Salaminioi disappear from our sight, to reappear in 363 3B.c. beset with the differences 
between the two branches which required resort to arbitration. 

How the two groups, the one with its hieron in Melite, the other with its cult centre 
at Porthmos, were organized before they united to form the genos of the Salaminioi, we 
do not know: they may have been orgeones. If the view here developed of the origin 
of the Salaminioi is correct, the foundation of this particular genos does not go back 
beyond the latter part of the seventh century and may be later. The Kerykes, as an 
agency for the administration of its chief charge—the cult of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis—, 
cannot be traced plausibly beyond 700 n.c. Clearly gene of this type have nothing to 
do with “primitive” times. Nor do gene of a more common type—those built round 
the eminence of a single house—necessarily have a greater antiquity. The Philaidai, for 
example, cannot be much earlier than the Salaminioi.!. Both were creations of a society 
becoming, or become, aristocratic, or of an aristocratic state. 


* The genealogy of the Philaidai given by Pherekydes (Jacoby, FG. H., I, p. 59) runs as follows: 
Aias—Philaios—Daiklos—Epilykos—Akestor —A genor Oulios—Lykes—Tophon (lophon?)—Laios—A gamestor— 
Teisandros—{Miltiades]—Hippokleides (archon in 566/5 n.c.). This would place Philaios ca, 900 n.c, (Ed. Meyer, 
Gesch. d. Alt., II', p. 310 = III*, p. 285, n. 1). All the names in the stemma except Daiklos and Tophon 
are attested as Athenian. It is impossible to say where reality ends and construction begins. Philaios 
and Aias are clearly fictional. I do not think that we can evaluate highly the chronological implications 
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Toward the end of the first century a.p. marble tablets were taken from the Eurysakeion 
for use in constructing a water tunnel in the neighborhood. We might think that the 
Salaminioi, who had this shrine as their headquarters, were already extinct at this date. 
But the evidence does not warrant this conclusion. For one of the tablets thus discarded 
was a decree of the phyle Aiantis, which shared the Eurysakeion with the Salaminioi; 
yet Aiantis was an active organization long after the end of the first century. A different 
explanation of the removal of the marbles suggests itself. From J. G., IL2, 1498 we learn 
that stelai erected on the Acropolis during the last decade of the fifth century B.c. were 
whayiar youat seventy or eighty years later. We have no reason to suppose that the 
Eurysakeion was better tended than the central sanctuary of Athena. It is therefore 
conceivable that the Kurysakeion was renovated near the end of the first century a.p. 
and that the marble tablets which were then re-used in the water tunnel had been broken 
in pieces or had fallen to the ground during the centuries which had elapsed since they 
were set up. Hence both the genos and the phyle can have continued to offer sacrifices 
in their hieron for an indeterminate period thereafter. If this is the true explanation, 
and if the Eurysakeion was set in order toward the end of the first century a.p., we 
may conclude that the genos of the Salaminioi was still a going concern at this date. 


Notrs on No. 1 


Line 2. In drafting their decision the arbitrators used for purposes of dating the 
name of the Athenian archon (ll. 2, 56, 67). In the two records appended to the decision 
—the list of the jurors and the decrée of the genos—the dating is given by the names 
of the archons of the Salaminioi. In all cases except one (1. 82) it is made clear to 
whom the archon belonged. The exception is discussed below (pp. 61 ff.). From line 67 


it is clear that the decision was rendered at or after the first of Boedromion, Sepa ae 


Line 3. The diaitetai (named diallaktai in line 81) are private arbitrators, not the 
public officials of the same name. In cases of public arbitration a single arbitrator was 
assigned by lot by the Forty to try the ease (Arist., Ath. Pol., 53, 2; cf. Lipsius, Das 
attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, pp. 5 ff.; Harrell, H. ©., Public Arbitration in Athenian Law 
(Univ. of Missouri Studies, XI, 1], p. 21). In other cases of private arbitration known to 
us the number of arbitrators varied from one to four (Lipsius, op. cit., p. 224, n. 14; 
Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realenc., V, 314). There was no rule on this point. 


of a pedigree of this character, especially since it is clear that the stemma, as it ees i Ss ane 
both with data given by Herodotus (VI, 127, 35) and the chronology of Kastor (Ed. Meer ee Cae 
Gesch., I, p. 174, n. 1; Beloch, Griech. Gesch., I, 2°, pp. 37 ff). If eB gamostat is aa ad 1e abe g 
archon of that name, he ruled, according to Kastor (De Sanctis, Atthis’, pp. 99 ff.), from a to 77 ae 
and Philaios will fall ca. 1060 8.c. In any case the pedigree does not disclose when hs family ee te 
leading house of a genos. Ina study entitled ‘‘ Classes and Masses in Homer (Ghee i ie ae pp” ‘i 
301 ff.) Calhoun has presented reasons for doubting that the Iliad and the Odyssey reflect a society 


which aristocracy was highly institutionalized. 
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The disputants determined the number. In our case they settled upon five. In instances 
where the arbitrators were three each party nominated one and the third was xowdg 
((Dem.], XXXIII, 14; for the use of yowol for arbitrators in general see Klaffenbach, 
Sitz. preug. Akad., 1936, pp. 25, 30), designated either by the two already nominated 
((Dem.], LIX, 45), or by the two disputants ([Dem.], XXXIII, 14); where they were four 
(Dem., XXXVI, 15; Isae., V, 311.) each party nominated two. It is probable that our 
five consisted of two nominees of each party, while the fifth was xouég. 

The first step of the public diaitetai is described thus by Aristotle: ot dé maoahasdortes, 
day wi) ddvwrter diehtoou, yryrcoxovor (Ath. Pol., 53, 2; ct. Harrell, op. cit., p. 23). They 
modelled their procedure on that of the private diaitetai (Lipsius, op. cit., p. 224; Bonner, 
Class. Phil., 1916, pp. 191 f.; Bonner-Smith, Administration of Justice, I, pp. 8461.; Harrell, 
op. cit. pp. 5ff.). The first step of both was to effect a reconciliation (dicdver) without 
the formal proceedings involved in yyydoxew. In our second record (No. 2, I. 3 ff.) 
a reconciliation was effected (dtehtoarto td yévn modg t¢dAdnia), and the arbitrators are 
accordingly named diedvrai. In our first record (No. 1) formal proceedings had to be 
taken (1.5: & %woar ot dvatytat), and the arbitrators are accordingly named diaitetai 
or diallaktai. The latter name is descriptive of their function: they mediated (dujAAaSar), 
and their findings are appropriately called diallagai (No. 1, 1. 83). Counting No. 2, which 
differs only in the phraseology of the preamble, we have now five texts emanating from 
private arbitrators, two transmitted in the Demosthenic oration against Neaira (LIX, 71 
and 47), our two, and the fifth preserved in 1.G., I1?, 1289. The latter, dated med. s. III, 
is an “arbitrorum disceptatio in lite orgeonum.” It is introduced by réde diédvoay ot 
dieacovat. The verb (dvéAvocy) indicates that in this instance, as in our second ease, 
which belongs to approximately the same time, reconciliation was successful without 
resort to formal proceedings. Aizcorai is peculiar. The following phrase ([éateeWer] tor 
aupovéowy) proves that we have to do with private arbitration (Hubert, de arbitris atticis, p. 8; 
Thalheim in Pauly -Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., V, 341; Bonner-Smith, op. cit., I, p. 349). Axaocat, 
therefore, is either used in a loose sense for dradvrat, or the litigants chose on this 
occasion dialytai from among those drafted for heliastie service. 

The introductory phrase in our two literary texts is in the one case identical ([Dem.], 
LIX, 71) with that of our diallagai (éxt cotode dujdAcSar), in the other ({[Dem.], LIX, 47) 
approximately so (xare vade duphdeSar). The new record proves the authenticity of the 
literary documents, if any proof is needed (Lipsius, op. cit., p. 223, n. 9); and since these 
documents concern merely stark adjustments of roisterers’ quarrels about courtesans and 
consist of little more than one sentence, we have now for the first time in our possession 
records of some length covering important cases of private arbitration. An analysis of 
this type of Athenian legal record is now possible. The language is simple and the 
Style clear and uninvolved. As is commonly the case in psephismata the command is 
conveyed by the infinitive. The text records the decisions only. The points at issue 
and the counterclaims of the two litigants are not set forth. The arbitrators never 
present an argument for their findings. In No. 1 the decisions succeed one another 
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until we reach line 52 in an orderly sequence. Beginning with this line we have a 


series of decisions unrelated to one another. One of them (Il. 58—61) deals with a point 


raised by an earlier decision (see below, p. 60). Another covers particulars not touched 


upon in a general ruling already made (see above, pp. 34ff.). To another is appended 
a sentence which is anachronistic in that it records the execution of a ruling just 
made (ll. 56f.; see below, p. 59). Omitting as it does the points at issue and the 
grounds of the controversies, the text is not as illuminating historically as we should 
like it to be. We may tentatively infer what the points at issue were in some instances 


(Gi ADOVG, p..36; below, pp. 50, O34, 55, 57, 58, 59,61, -71f., 73 £,). 


Lines 4f. Agreement to accept the decision of the arbitrators appears as part of the 
contract of submission (ovr6ijxar; cf. Lipsius, op. cit., p. 224, n. 12) in [Dem.], XXXII, 14, 
and other texts cited by Lipsius (loc. cit.) show that this was customary. Indeed the 
law quoted below (under 1. 5) required it. In our case all that is recorded is the con- 
tentment of both parties with the decision rendered. This does not exclude an advance 
agreement to accept the findings. The phrase duohoyotrrag—éyrwoay cannot have been 
in the original judgment of the diaitetai since it describes the action taken by the two 
parties after the decision was rendered. See below, p. 59. If the arbitrators failed to 
take an oath before adjudicating, the state might refuse to recognize and execute their 
findings (Isae., V, 31 ff.; Lipsius, op. cit., pp. 222f.; Thalheim, op. cit., 313f.). Lipsius affirms 
that an award made by sworn arbitrators was a dicere and that one made by unsworn 
arbitrators was a daddy}. Aveddérvew he takes to be a synonym for diadvery (p. 223, 0. 9). 
But this is incorrect. As we have seen (above, p. 48), deadvery and dvadvrat are the 
technical terms employed for the action and the actors in the first stage of arbitral 
procedure—that of reconciliation. If the arbitrators failed to effect a settlement by 
persuasion, then and then only they gave a formal hearing and issued an arbitral order. 
Such an order was, however, a dicddoyy. I take it that Siairee and duedhayn were 
synonyms ; and that an oath on the part of the arbitrators was mandatory before they 
were competent yyrooxe. The diaitetai-diallaktai of No. 1 doubtless took an oath, 
the dialvtai of No. 2 did not. In the agreement to arbitrate it might be required that 
the litigants pind themselves by oath to give effect to the decisions (Isae., V, 31f.). 
In our case No. 1 an oath was taken by seven representatives of each party (IL 69' fi). 
but by it they ratified, not the articles of submission, but the findings themselves (1. 81). 


Line 5: xah@e eyew. “Euuévery is the formal word of acceptance used in advance 
8: Dem., XXV - XXX SS fe. ‘ aw quoted in 
agreements (Isae., Versi Dem. 5 VIL 1; XXXII, 14; XL, 31). The law quote 


cr 


rXr a 4 Once. \ LU ; - \ 2) i 
Dem., XXI, 94 has perérwony pee Ola Deni liVll, 12d sewers o te) yoljocy es meets EiL0, 


, ! mee ig an appropri: erm to express satisfaction with 
robroig WOehoy eupevery. Kolo éyew is an appropriate term to eX] 


a decision already reached. 


Lines 6-8. Stephanos of Myrrhinous is known: P.A., 12891. He was a trierarch 


p. am 358/T B.C Ge LLP. 21615; 102 ; 1616, 125). His tribe was Pandionis. For 
0G ae ‘dias A AIe See ye eG ways walt -kritos came from Erech- 
Kephisodotos of Aithalidai (Leontis) se¢ P.A,, 8321-23. Buthykrit yi 


age 
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theis, Aristogeiton from Pandionis, and Kleagoras from Oineis. The arbitrators were 
acquaintances of the Salaminioi, and probably of the same social position. 


Lines 8 ff. The first ruling of the arbitrators would have no point if the priesthoods 
had been xowai duporéowy theretofore, unless it was directed against a project to 
distribute them among the two branches. The perpetual unity of the genos in this 
important particular was its object in either case. In lines 63 ff. the office of the herald 


is also named a tegewovrn. 


Lines 11f.: zai viv vig “Ayhatoo, xvi. One priesthood, but two cults—that of Aglauros 
and Pandrosos and that of Kourotrophos. From lines 45f. we see that the genos had 
also a kalathephoros of Kourotrophos. See further above, p. 21. 


Lines 12 ff.: xod xAnodo6o, xcd. Harpokration, s.v. yevrijrar reports that gentile priest- 
hoods generally were assigned by sortition (éduy dé tév Qoatoiay éxcorn Jujgyto sig yévy A, 
2 dy at teowobvar at éxdototg meoorxovoae éxdyootvro). In the Lexicon Dem. Patm. (B.C. H., 
I, 1877, p. 152) we have the same statement, with the addition oioy Etuodsidar xai Kijgunes 
zat Eveofovredat. Their common source is Aristotle’s Ath. Pol. (Rose, frg. 385°). Sortition 
of priesthoods may also be inferred in a particular case from Pseudo-Plutarch, X or, vit., 
843 f, where it is affirmed that Habron, the son of Lycurgus, Aayawy é tod yévoug (tay 
-Eveofovtraday) tiv teqwotyny, withdrew in favor of his younger brother Lykophron. This 
last statement opened a long controversy. Dittenberger (Hermes, XX, 1885, p. 22, n. 2) 
accepted Aaywy at its face value and concluded that in case of a vacancy in the priest- 
hood of Poseidon-Erechtheus the successor was designated by lot from the whole body 
of the Eteoboutadai without reference to his relationship to his predecessor. Tdpffer 
(Att. Gen., pp. 125 ff.) asked very pertinently, How in that case did Habron pass the office 
along to his brother? Transference of the priesthoods of the Eteoboutadai by sortition 
he found irreconcilable with the genealogy of the priests and priestesses of the genos 
given by Pseudo-Plutarch, and, accordingly, he rid himself of the evidence for allotment 
by translating Aeyay, not, wie gewohnlich, “ durchs Los erhalten,” but as “ einfach er- 
langen.” “Wie ist es méglich,” he inquires, “wenn der Staatspriester durch das Los 
aus der Mitgliederzahl des Eteobutadengeschlechtes designiert wurde, dab der Fall ein- 
treten konnte, daf die Priesterdéimter des Poseidon Erechtheus und der Athena Polias auch 
mit Nichteteobutaden, z. B. mit Eumolpiden und Keryken besetzt wurden? Dieser Fall 
ist aber in der Tat eingetreten. Wie Plutarch im Stemma des Redners Lykurgos aus- 
driicklich angibt, haben sowohl Medeios (P.A., 10098: his son was also énynrijg, I. G., IL, 
3490) als auch Philippe, die Kinder des schon friiher erwiihnten énynrig @& Etuodsade@r 
Medeios (P.A., 10097), also zweifellos Angehérige des Eumolpidengeschlechtes, jene beiden 
Staatspriestertiimer verwaltet. Ein gleiches gilt von dem Hagnusier Diokles (rather his 
brother Theophrastos, J.G., If*, 8509), der ry teowobyny cot Tooedmvog Eosybéae drercéaro, 
obwohl er als Sohn des Daduchen Themistokles notorisch zu dem Geschlechte der Keryken 
gehért hat.” These instances raise a preliminary question: How could the son of a high 
official of the Kerykes come to hold a priesthood of the Eteoboutadai? How could the 
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children of the Eumolpid Medeios do likewise? 
became eligible matrilineally. Yet eligibility presupposed membership in the genos of 
the Eteoboutadai. Hence persons might be, at one and the same time, both Kerykes 
or Kumolpidai and Eteoboutadai, or cease to be Kerykes or Eumolpidai and become 
Eteoboutadai. Similar cases of confusion or transference of gentilitas are known. Nor 
are the persons concerned in them all members of the two great Eleusinian gene. An 
exegetes of the EKupatridai (Fowilles de Delphes, Il, 2,59), Diotimos, son of Diodoros, of 
Halai, sprang from the genos of the Bouzygai (Wilhelm, Wien. Anz., 1924, pp. 124 ff.). 
Wade-Gery (Class. Quart., 1931, pp. 83 ff.), acting on a suggestion of Wilhelm, argues that 
the name Eupatridai does not designate a genos but only the nobility as a whole. If 
true, this contention would vitiate this example; and its truth is contested by Kahrstedt 
(Staatsgebiet, p. 266, n.). But the careful examination of the stones recently made by 
G. Daux (Delphes au IT’ et au I siecle, pp. 551 ff.) shows that the Delphian texts by which 
Kahrstedt was influenced favor the view that the Eupatridai figuring in them were the 
caste. Let us, then, reject this case. A second case concerns Pammenes, the son of 
Zenon, of Marathon (Sundwall, Nachtr. P.A., p. 85), who, as Roussel has shown clearly 
(B.C.H., 1929, pp. 179 ff.), belonged simultaneously or successively to the Bouzygai and 
the Erysichthonidai. More recently Roussel has added another such case. “ Dans le dernier 
quart du 1 siécle ay. J.-C., un Aewridng Mehuteds appartient au génos des Amynandridai. 
Pourtant un descendant immédiat de ce personnage, si l’on en croit la généalogie donnée 
par J. Kirchner (1.G., IL?, 3609), inaugure la série des dadouques de Melité qui recoivent 
cette charge aprés Themistoklés (IJ) d’Hagnous.” (Mdlanges Bidez, pp. 827f., 831 f.; Kirchner, 
1.G., IL, 3510, substitutes Themistokles [II] for Themistokles [I].) I am also inclined 
to place in the category of men with double gentilitas Diotimos, the son of Diodoros, of 
Halai, a member of the Bouzygai (cf. above), who appears in the important new document 
first published by Threpsiades (Kourouniotes, ’Elevowniaxeé, 1, pp. 223 ff.) and republished 
by Roussel (Mélanges Bidez, pp. 819 ff.) as one of twenty appointees of the genos of the 
Kerykes, all of whom I rate as Kerykes because they were neither Eleusinioi nor Thriasioi 
(cf. Dittenberger, Hermes, 1885, p.9; Syll.2, 605, n.6; Ferguson, Class. Phil., 1910, pp. 276 f.; 
above, p. 42). > 

Let us examine the situation predicated by our text. The use of sortition for the 
designation of priests and priestesses serving both gentile and public cults is clear and 
unequivocal. Any woman of the Salaminioi might become priestess of Athena Skiras or 
of Aglauros and Pandrosos and Kourotrophos. She might be married to AME from 
another genos or might marry such a man subsequently. Though the wife (it a be) 
of a Keryx or an Eumolpid, she would hold the charge since it terminated only with her 
death. Did her children cease to be Salaminioi? The cases adduced above show that 
this was not at all times necessary. Under certain conditions and circumstances men 
addition to their father’s. There must have 
would speedily have become 


The only possible answer is that they 


assumed their mother’s gentilitas in lieu of or in 
been some limitation since otherwise the lines between gene 
completely blurred. The instances cited of double or alternate gentilitas have two things 


4* 
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in common: they all belong to the last half of the second century B.c., an epoch of much 
social and religious confusion (Hellenistic Athens, pp. 418 ff.), or later; they all involved 
persons who held gentile igowovvat. We may assume, tentatively, that restrictions earlier 
existent were abandoned in the interest of men or women who, on the basis of matri- 
linear connection, had a claim on a priesthood. 

This duality or transference of gentilitas is unattested earlier than 150 B.c. It has yet 
to be proved that it existed in Aristotle’s time. What then existed was clearly compatible, 
at least in the case of the Salaminioi, with the designation of gentile priests and priestesses 
by lot. The tenure of a priesthood by the mother gave a child no right to the succession 
whether she had married within or without the genos. Writing in ca. 325 B.c. Aristotle 
affirmed that sortition was the rule for the transmission of the gentile teowotvar generally. 
Habron écye the priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus at about this same time. Allotment 
accords with the view expressed by Isocrates (II, 6, post 374 n.c.), that a priesthood was 
a charge which any man could fill (tzowodyny warrdg dvdodg eivar). Sortition was the logical 
way of realizing equality among the members of a group whether they were ‘Ayraiou or 
yevvipcot. Shall we defer to this evidence and accept Aristotle’s statement as true for his 
time? The only opposing evidence, so far as I can see, is the transaction by which 
Habron yielded the priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus to his brother Lykophron, and the 
tenure of the dadouchia, apparently in succession, by Kallias II of Alopeke, whom Beloch 
(Griech. Gesch., Il, 27, pp. 44f.) rather arbitrarily divides into two Kalliases, uncle and 
nephew, both dadouchs, Hipponikos, his son (P.A., 7658), and Kallias HI (P.A., 7826), 
his grandson. There is, however, no evidence that Hipponikos was dadouch. Andocides 
(I, 115) does not say so (Foucart, Mysteres d’Eleusis, p. 191, n. 5). These cases may be, 
and perhaps are, explained satisfactorily by the formula advocated by Foucart (op. cit., 
pp. 192 f.), that the Kerykes, while using the lot, could, “ par une abstention volontaire 
laisser aux membres dune famille plus riche ou plus influente une sorte de possession 
exclusive de la dadouchie.” But if we interpret these cases in the light of later practice 
we can hardly find this formula adequate. Leontios of Acharnai (akme ca. 204 8.0.) and 
his descendants for seven generations held the dadouchia as a sort of family possession. 
Then (ca. 50 a.p.) It passed over to the family of Leonides of Melite, whose descendants 
held it for four generations and possibly longer. Such control of this teowotyn by members 
of two families implies so prolonged une abstention volontaire on the part of other Kerykes 
that sortition cannot have continued to exist even as a fiction. 

Roussel in his commentary on the Eleusinian document (Mélanges Bidez, p. 831) 
raises another point. “Le décret,” he writes, “ne s’accorde guere avec cette théorie ” 


7 eee ee CIMA BAR ae ae i oe renker, AR eS , \ r , 
(Foucart’s). “Ce n’est pas que l’expression ustamcoukausdver thy Oadovytay, employée 


a deux reprises (1. 48 et 50), exclue nécessairement une désignation par le sort, mais 
Vhérédité de certains droits dans certaines familles parait ressortir du passage qui 
introduit la généalogie de Thémistoele (II): no } ee 
! t nus généalogie de Thémistocle (II): agenpéra iy edyéverar xad viv em avvijc 
leqwovryy &/ dradoxig magk vot matedg Osopecorov.” The important phrase is, I suppose, 
an ovtvig. It connects derivatively the priesthood which Themistokles took over from 
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his father at his father’s death with the nobility which he inherited from his father at 
his own birth. There were, of course, differences of social position, wealth, and influence 
between the families of any genos; but, so far as I know, all gennetai of a given genos 
were evyeveic. If this is so, the ebyévera which Themistokles inherited from Theophrastos 
may be, though it need not be, simply that of any Keryx; and from this a priesthood 
night be said to spring. Strictly, therefore, the passage does not prove the traditio of 
the dadouchia by inheritance; but it certainly misrepresents the transaction if the 
traditio was actually effected by sortition, even if this was a mere form. The implication 
of the passage is clearly that Themistokles, like his father, was of noble birth, that his 
birth gave him a claim to the office, and that accordingly he succeeded his father. 
Inheritance of the dadouchia by some rule seems indicated. Topffer (Att. Gen., pp. 89 f.) 
suggested a right of seniority. Roussel dissents and concludes: “D’aprés le tableau 
qu’on a pu dresser, Vhypothése la plus simple est quwil y avait hérédité, mais que, selon 
des régles déterminées, la dadouchie passait & un autre membre de la famille, si les fils 
du dadouque défunt n’étaient pas en age de remplir la charge.” 

No data permitting inferences as to the traditio of the dadouchia are extant for the 
period between the succession of Kallias the son of Hipponikos in ca. 425/4 3.c. and 
ca. 200 zc. Kallias presumably held the office till his death (post 358/7 n.c. Kirchner, 
P.A., 7826). For anything we know his successor may have been designated by lot. 
But to enable the use of sortition during the whole or part of the interval between 
424 and 200 s.c. we should have to postulate two changes, one away from heredity (if 
the succession of Kallias TI, P.A., 7826, was really thus determined) and another back 
to it, which in the absence of positive evidence we are hardly warranted in doing. 
The maintenance of heredity throughout, if it really existed in the fifth century B.c., 1s 
more probable. But we cannot draw a valid conelusion from a premise thus weakly 
grounded. Moreover, what may be true of this particular office of this particular genos 
is not true of all gentile tegwovrar. Kinodobce in our text proves it. The Kerykes may 
have been governed by an ordinance peculiar to them alone. The exclusion, valid in 
508/7 s.c., of Eleusinioi and Thriasioi from the genos shows in itself that the Kerykes 
were, at least in one respect, unique among Attic gene (above, p. 51). By the fourth 
century the gene generally, not excluding the Eteoboutadai (Lykophron’s receipt anh: 
priesthood allotted to Habron may have been facilitated by une abstention volontaire), 
can have passed on, and probably did pass on, their priesthoods by lot. 

This raises the question whether allotment in the case of the Salaminioi was an 
‘nnovation of 363z.c. That the clause xat xlnodobar xouije & eupotéowr éerdcy vEhevryoet 
tic Tay legeloy 7) THY tegogéwr settled a controversy is indubitable; but aes conte ve? is 
not defined. The point at issue may be found in the words xouwme &é$ &upoteqwy coe 
than in xdjgdobou; and, indeed, this harmonizes better with the TORN eo of ue 
diallagai. Had allotment existed before 363 B.c. xAygdobc would still have to be pee 
Some of the priestly officers of the genos served public cults. Is it likely that the 


radically the ssignating t ‘iestesses of 
Salaminioi were competent to alter radically the mode of designating the prieste 
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Athena Skiras by agreeing among themselves to be content with the rule private 
arbitrators selected by themselves laid down? The authority of the state itself to 
regulate disputes as to priesthoods and conflicts between gene and priests tée [toy 
yélom» (or [te]o@v) was vested in the King, with whom a graphe might be entered by 
anyone who wished. A trial followed in a heliastic court (Arist., Ath. Pol., 57, 2). Such 
trials were of frequent occurrence in Athens (Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet, p. 267, n. 4). 
Whether xAyodoba is accented or not, the ruling xoufje é& aupotéowy suggests that the 
controversy centred in the monopoly of the priesthoods, not by particular families, but 
by the branches individually, that of Eurysakes, for example, by the men of the Hepta- 
phylai, and that of Herakles by the men from Sounion. The opening of them to all 
eennetai would be a proper subject for settlement by arbitration, especially if allotment 
was already in use for designating the holders. 


Lines 14f. Again the stress need not be, and probably is not, upon cove Aavycvortac. 
The effect of the decision was (we may believe) to limit the duties of the priests and 
priestesses in the way in which they had been limited before they came to be selected 
from the gennetai collectively. The widening of the area of their recruitment was not 


to entail any change in their functions. 


Line 17. @ddny is undoubtedly a scribal error for édjy. The same misspelling is found 
in Mss. and Papyri (Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. é4j). Hitherto the plural alone, édai, has 
been found. It means “salt works.” If the singular has a quite different meaning I do 
not know what it is. In any case the Hale was something of which the halves, like those 
of the agora in Koile and the land at Porthmos, could be bounded by markers. A salt 
pond (édvz7 in modern Greek) attests the territory of the Attic deme Halai Aixonides, 
another that of Halai Araphenides, and a third that of Halai in Lokris (Kolbe in Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., VII, 2226 ff.). Our Hale doubtless lay in the vicinity of Porthmos 
since it was near the Herakleion there that the sacrifice to the hero at the Hale was offered 
(l. 86; cf. above, p. 22). There exists, however, in the Souniac region a Halyke to-day. 
According to the Meyédn “EdAnvixi Eyxvxhoratdee, IV, p. 92 the coast of the southeastern 
recess of the Bay of Sounion, between the northwestern corner of the phrourion and 
a small shallow pond, is now known as Halyke. It forms a microscopical &Aimedor at 
Lat. 87° 89° 00", Long. 24° 01°52”. The pond is visible in the distance on the photo- 
graph published by Staes in “Eg. -4oy., 1917, p. 173. Chandler (Travels in Greece, p. 8) 
observes that it contains fresh water; but this report is correct, if at all (ef. below, 
p. 75), only when it was swollen by winter freshets (Milchhéfer in Curtius und 
Kaupert, Karten von Attika, Text, Heft HI—VI, p. 30). The Great Hellenic Eneyclopedia 
(loc. cit.) defines éduxf as follows: Tomwriucoy éy yonoe, weoe vavtixoig los, zal emarvtey 
éig oe eon tov ihyrnintiy curr, ebguoxdueve mhqoloy abvonyxrar &hvzdy, ¥) xe Ano toy 
éhutédear i) Enookuway éntxahunvoueror trd “ &hooeyyng.” It thus applies to a great many 
coastal points at which we have no reason to infer the existence of ancient salt works. 
There may have been another salt pond in antiquity in the Souniae region. At the moment 
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I do not know of any. In view of Thompson’s report (below, pp. 75f.) I do not hesitate 
to identify Hale with the modern Halyke, and to claim that the floor of the pond served 
as a basin in which salt water deposited by evaporation salt. One such basin I take 
to have been a hale. Usually several pans were used in a salt works; hence the plural 
éAat. A division of the Hale (so defined) was feasible and é0c could be placed to mark 
it. Half the area on which the salt formed could thus be assigned to each branch of 
the Salaminioi. In ca. 250 z.c, the mediators decided that the Hale should be held in 
common, thus abrogating the division of the property made in 363 B.c. (No. 2, Il. 36 ff.). 


Line 17. The agora in Koile is unknown. The deme Koile adjoined Melite, the site 
of the Eurysakeion. It lay in the “hollow ” south southwest of the Pnyx, between the 
points at which the north and south “legs” of the Long Walls reached Athens. The 
agora need not have occupied much space. We learn from J.G., I1?, 1180 (ca. med. IVs.) 
of the delimitation, for the benefit of the demotai, of a new agora at Sounion approximately 
two plethra long by one plethron wide (214 by 107 English feet according to Dinsmoor, 
194 by 97 according to Dérpfeld). The only other urban agora (apart from the Agora) 
known to us is that of the Skambonidai (.G., 1°, 188, 19 and 53). We learn that this 
was used for the distribution and sale of teosia to the members of the deme. As to its 
other uses we have no information. The division of the agora in Koile into halves, one 
for each branch of the genos, involves the use of it for other than communal gentile 
purposes. Previous to 363 3B.c. it was, of course, undivided. It may have belonged to 
the whole genos, or, more probably, to one branch only. And the same was true of the 
Hale. For the yf see below, p. 60, Il. 58 ff. It is likely that before 363 B.c. the agora 
belonged to the men from Heptaphylai, the Hale to the men from Sounion. An agora 
was a place for the buying and selling of goods. Salaminioi of the Heptaphylai who 
lived in Athens and its neighborhood would find a business centre of their own a con- 
venience, or, if it was let (cf. below, p. 60, ll. 58 ff.), a source of profit. The purpose 
of the division made in 363 n.c. may have been to put the Salaminioi from Sounion, some 
of whom undoubtedly lived in the capital, on an equality with them in its use or ex- 
ploitation. In ca. 250 s.c. (No. 2, Il. 36 ff.) the division was annulled and the two branches 
(then separate gene) were given the enjoyment of the agora in common. 


Lines 17f. The adjective dtyaoros appears In [Iamblichus], Theologumena Arithmeticae, 39, 
with the meaning “ divisible by two” (Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.). Here it seems to mean 
“halved.” 

C Fe athe, af Y 2 Ou 

Line 25. IIao&é copay att@y means “from their own resources;” cf. L.G., 11°, 1277, 
1]. 10, 13. For it to mean “among themselves,” i.¢., without the presence of non-gennetai, 


° A A = Pl} ‘ A li , a 
the dative would be in order. The phrase might be construed with Z6voy or Ave. If 


taken with 6ve its position would make it emphatic, and thereby authorization would 


be given to the Salaminioi to draw on other revenues than rental if they had any. ihe 
: iniol : ay abtoy W redundant if taken with 

the rental belonged to the Salaminiol, wage opwy avra would be redunc Ne i 

vor. The implication of the phrase is that the genos was not wholly dependent on the 
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land at the Herakleion for its income. By their decree (Il. 80 ff.) the Salaminioi limited 
their expenses for gentile sacrifices to receipts from the rental. 

Line 27. The section of the gnosis ending with the sentence vaore dé avayocwat, xt. 
(Il. 50 ff.) probably begins with cote dé tegedor. In it are specified at tiuat ray tegéwy 
mentioned in line 82 of the decree of the Salaminioi. The arbitrators ordered this section 
to be inscribed on a “common” stele which was to be erected in the hieron of Athena 
Skiras. For all we know this may have been done. It is clear, however, that the Salaminioi 
caused the entire text of the gnosis (at diakdayat, |. 83) to be inscribed on stone and that 
this was already done when the decree of the Salaminioi was passed. If it was already 
erected the stele was taken down so that the decree of the Salaminioi might be added 
(below, p. 60), as required (ll. 82f.). Then it was set up, also as required (Il. 84f.), in 
the Eurysakeion, near which it was found. In the decree of the Salaminioi known 
heretofore (J.G., Il*, 1232) it is prescribed that two copies of the record should 
be inscribed on stone, one to be set up in the Eurysakeion, and the other in the [peri- 
bolos] of the temple of Athena Skiras. Since the stone which is preserved was discovered 
in Athens it is obviously the copy which was set up in the Eurysakeion. The reason 
for erecting in the shrine of Athena Skiras the stele specifying the yég@ (1.50) was, doubtless, 
the fact that upwards of one half the regulations to be inscribed on it concerned the 
Oschophoria. In J.G., I1?, 1232 a special reason is also perceptible for the requirement 
that a copy of this honorary decree be set up in the [peribolos] of the temple of Athena 
Skiras. The anathema referred to in line 15, with which the vote of thanks was somehow 
connected, was a gift to Athena Skiras. A copy of the vote of thanks was manifestly 
in place in the shrine which contained the dedication. The Eurysakeion was probably 
the normal place for the deposit of the gentile records. In ea. 250 B.c. no provision was 
made for recording on stone the findings of the dialytai. None the less, they were inscribed 
on a stele which, as the place of finding shows, was erected in the Eurysakeion. The 
Kurysakeion was, in all likelihood, the central headquarters of the genos. The grammateia 
referred to in lines 57f. were presumably written rather than inscribed records. They 
were to be all xowe eupotégwr, i.e., equally accessible to both parties. Where they were 
to be kept is not stated. 

Line 30. For the accentuation zredardy see Biicheler, Herond., Mim., IV, 91, cited by 
Ziehen, Leges (rraecorum sacrae, I, 1, p. 20, n. 7, and Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. “ Iéghevoe 
bezeichnet ‘den erlesensten Teil des einem Gott gelieferten Getreides, aus dem man die 
Opferkuchen bereitet’,” writes Nilsson (Griech. Feste, p. 90), quoting Stengel (Hermes, 
1894, p. 283). Stengel later ((rriech. Kultusaltertiimer®, p. 99; cf. Opferbrduche der Griechen, 
pp. 60 ff.) defined it as follows: “Es ist das ein mehr oder weniger fliissiger Mehlteig, 
Honig, oft auch Mohn enthaltend, der je nachdem in die Flammen geworten oder als eine 
Art Spende gegossen werden konnte. In festerem Zustand erscheint er als flaches. 
rundes Gebick, unsern Eierkuchen oder Flinzen ganz iihnlich. Gegessen wird niemals 
davon. Er ist als Opfergabe nameutlich in echthonisehen Kulten hiiutig, begegnet jedoch 
auch in andern.” Cf. Ziehen, op. cit., pp. 25f. 
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Line 31. Koudr, i.e., “of the genos,” not “of the state,” which would be djuootwr 
faring mates Cg We! : 
(1.G., 17, 190, ll. 32 ff., 24; ef. Ziehen, op. cit., p. 201, ll. 26 ff.). The contrast of both is édtwr. 


; pane 32. To may be thought to be lacking after dcocd. The omission would be 
intelligible in view of the -co which precedes. If it were also absent with oxélog no 
question would arise: cf. ll. 35f. For the distinction between daeré and ebord see Ziehen, 
op. cit., p. 44, n. 21; Stengel, Griech. Kultusalt.*, p. 112, n. 21. 

Line 33. For odgxeg cf. I.G., 17, 190, 1. 29; IL”, 1359, 1. 4. Ditt. Syll.3, 1047, 1171; 
mG, 1 216. 

Line 35. ‘Augotéowoe — “for or to both.” “Both” must mean Eurysakes and the 
hero at the Hale; cf. ll. 52ff. For ozélog (gen.) zai déouatog see above, p. 57. Each 
of the two priests receives specific gera and a portion (uegig) from each branch of the 
genos. The two priestesses receive the two portions but no special gera except in the 
case of the offerings of @ero. to Athena Skiras, when, however, they receive no more 
than the priests. Probably the priestesses fare thus badly because they served public 
cults and hence can have received special gera from the state. Ordinarily priestesses 
received gera just as priests did (Stengel, Griech. Kultusalt.*, pp. 40 ff.). The two portions 
awarded by the arbitrators to the priests and priestesses are connected with the organi- 
zation of the genos in two branches: each furnished one. Since, as officiants, they 
would receive without question a portion, the sole point of this section is to double the 
portion, and (or) to make each branch responsible for the half. If several possession of 
priesthoods and ownership of property obtained before 363 B.c. (above, pp. 54, 55), the 
chances are that the first of these alternatives is correct. It is quite conceivable that 
theretofore a priest or priestess offering a sacrifice in his or her own shrine received a 
portion only from the branch by which he or she was appointed even though both 
parties were present and participated in the offering; and it is equally conceivable that 
the priests and priestesses should claim two portions. 


Lines 41 ff. See above, pp. 33 ff. 


Lines 44 ff. It is remarkable not to find the priest of Eurysakes among the recipients 
of %oror. Conceivably the herald took his place; but this is not plausible, since ‘ordinarily 
the herald was remembered on such occasions. Perhaps Eurysakes had no share in the 
Oschophoria precisely because, though of Salaminian descent, he had had no place in the 
cult of Skiras and Skiros on Salamis. His absence may emphasize the fact that his cult 
was Athenian, that of Athena Skiras an importation. 

Lines 45f. “Also to the basket bearer.” The priestess of Kourotrophos was at the 
same time priestess of Pandrosos and Aglauros (1. 12), and is thought of as already 
attended to; hence the position of za. 

Line 46. Kee (English, haft, heft) means “handles.” Since handles cannot have 
rsons who used the handles must be meant. From 


been the recipients of a loaf, the pe ' | 
might be deduced, just as from 


: Saye 
zor, the handle of an oar, the meaning “rowers 
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uonéec, “pieces of wood for making oars,” the meaning “ oarsmen ” (xomnddver) was in 
fact derived (Bekk., Anecd. Gr., II, 274, 31). A good parallel is the use of 6ada for 
érhiret. But what have rowers to do with the Oschophoria? As we have seen (above, 
p- 27) the ship’s officers of Theseus were associated with Poseidon, not Athena Skiras. 
Besides the x@mae are obviously subordinates: as a group they receive a single loaf. 
Keay is also the handle of a handmill, specifically the “Drehstange am Miihlstein ” 
(Preisigke, s. v.). K@mar can, therefore, mean “millers,” i.e., the men who turned the 
millstones. In English a parallel use is found when it is said that a tithe of the grist 
voes to the mill, i-e., to the miller. The justification for interpreting the word here in 
this sense is found in the context: the grinders of the wheat from which the &gror were 
made were suitable recipients of a loaf, especially if, as is probable, selected wheat was 
used and the grinding was done in a particular way. 


Line 47. A similar use of intermediaries in the selection of religious officials is 
found in the section of the King’s Law quoted by Athenaeus (VI, 235 ¢): émiuehetobce dé 
roy Baotkeborva tay ve coxdvtwy Brug by xaborartrar xai toig magaoivovg é% THY Oruwy 
clomrra xave te yeyonuméra i.e., Omg ey ot Coyortes xahiora@rtar xat, xth. As the rule 
stands two objects were effected: (1) the delegation of the business of selecting the 
oschophoroi and deipnophoroi to a single person, and (2) the alternation of his charge 
between the two branches. Since we do not know how the oschophoroi and deipno- 
phoroi were selected before 363 z.c., the extent of the innovation of the arbitrators is 
conjectural. Some change was certainly made. Otherwise the arbitrators would have 
passed over the whole matter in silence. The absence of specifications as to the number 
and provenience of the oschophoroi and deipnophoroi indicates that in this matter no 
change was made. Presumably the rdle of the priestess and the herald was not affected. 
In view of ll. 56f. (below, pp. 59f.), I am inclined to think that the entire provision 
Goyovta dé xdnodv éu uéger sag éxavéowy iS an innovation, and that the new official 
relieved the annual archons of the task described in the following relative clause. He 
had this charge alone: they had much other business. His jurisdiction extended each 
year over the whole organization: theirs concerned primarily the branches severally. 
Responsibility was vested in a single person thenceforth. If an official favored his own 
branch, his successor would favor the other. Thus the score would be evened up. 
Wrangling each year between the two archons, each backed by his own branch, would 
be precluded. We can thus see how the new rule would remove a cause of dissension. 
The selection of the new official by sortition would have significance only if the two 
archons were not so designated (see below, pp. 61 ff.). 


Line 49. The spelling of @oxopdéeog with an omega occurs both here and in line 21. 
The omega is also found in our best Ms. tradition (Deubner, Attische Feste, p. AOR Cr, 
the texts quoted in footnotes to pp. 142 ff.). “Ooyodgor is a variant given by Harpokr., 
s. v., Hesych., s. v. deivopdgor, Phot., s. v. éoxopogetv. The form @oxopdoa is derived 
from woxopegot in accordance with the rule that two rough consonants should not oceur 
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ie successive syllables of the same word (Goodwin-Gulick, Greek Grammar, § 105; 
eisterhans, G hk? ys ; is deri i i 
ane a aol p. 102). ‘Qoyopdeog is derived by the scholiasts and lexico- 
graphers from @oyy or @oyog (Plut., Thes., 23, 3 has doyot), which in turn is defined as 
au xhadog xarexagiog cuméhov; xhijuc auméhov usordy etOal@y Borotwr. Van der Loeff’s 
derivatio irst ¢ acne , ; 
2 ; ation of the first component of the word from éoyed, éoyedg = the scrotum = 
ce, pubes (Mnemosyne, 1915, p. 414), in itself most improbable (Deubner, op. cit., p. 146), is 
efinitely overthrown now that we have inscriptional proof that the first letter was omega. 

Line 50. Tetra, the foregoing yéoe. Te yeyoeauuéva, written out in the gnosis of the 
arbitrators. 

Lines 52f. If, as seems assured, the Hale was at Sounion, the priest of Herakles 
was the natural person to tend to its hero. The assignment of half of it to the men 
from the Heptaphylai gave the priest of Eurysakes a counterclaim, and the arbitrators 
decided the question in his favor. Since thereafter the priest of Eurysakes was as likely 
as not to be a Sounian and the priest of Herakles to be from the Heptaphylai the juncture 
of the cult in Melite with the cult in Sounion did not affect the branches as such. It 
affected only the emoluments of the priests. 


Lines 54 ff. The question whether the phrase éri Xagiudeido toyovrog belongs with 
the sentence beginning with édy dé (1. 54) or with that introduced by ot é ty (1. 57) 
may be raised. I have chosen the latter alternative mainly because of the position of the 
phrase. If it belonged with é& dé we should expect it to precede or follow immediately 
éxioxevdter. Affixed to ot é% roy it falls in its natural place in the sentence. The con- 
ditional form of the first sentence, and possibly the use in it of the present instead of 
the aorist infinitive of the main verb suggest, moreover, that the continuing rather than 
the immediate problem of repairs was being dealt with. If the problem had been one 
of specific repairs, the need would have been known, and the order would perhaps have 
run émioxevéon dé v& dedueva THY legm@y abrixe udhe (cf. 1.G., 1?, 2496). The asyndeton 
would also be less harsh if éai Xaovxdeido ¢eyortog stood at the beginning of the second 
sentence; but in any case an asyndeton was inevitable. The ensuing sentence has no 
connection with what precedes. It is couched, not in the form of an order, but of a 
report. It is an historical postscript such as frequently appears in Athenian inscriptions 
(Meritt and West, Zhe Athenian Assessment of 425 2.0, ). 51; Dinsmoor and Ferguson, 
oy Ae 1933, p. 55; ci. above, p. 49). It registers the fact that the archon whom each 
party was to designate in turn to select the youths and matrons serving at the Oscho- 
phoria—the only archon with whom the diallagai are concerned—was furnished in the 
initial year by the men from the Heptaphylai. The arbitral order did not determine 
with which party the rotation was to begin. This problem was settled by lot or by 
arrangement, possibly through the agency of the diaitetai. It is pertinent to ask why 
this postscript was not inserted in 1. 50. I suppose the answer is that a record of this 
sort was alien to the material to be recorded on the stele in the shrine of Athena Skiras. 
It dealt with a situation which could never recur. The natural place for it would be, 
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perhaps, in 1. 52, but, as has been remarked already (above, p. 49), the entire section 
beginning with 1. 52 contains “a series of decisions unrelated to one another.” 

Now the activity of this archon fell in the period preceding the Oschophoria, and 
this féte came, as we have seen (above, pp. 27ff.), on the 6th of Pyanopsion. Since the 
arbitrators took cognizance of all disputes which originated eg vov Bondoowavae wire 
roy éni Xaowleido Hoyorvog (ll. 66f.), this phrase must mean “up to the beginning of 
Boedromion;” otherwise the archon for Charikleides’ year would have had only six 
days in which to act, and the oschophoroi and deipnophoroi yet fewer. We might 
appropriately date the meeting at which the findings of the diaitetai were accepted and 
sworn to by the Salaminioi on the 8th of Boedromion—on the occasion of the sacrifice 
at Phaleron to Poseidon, Phaiax, Teukros, and Nauseiros (above, p. 27). In such cireum- 
stances the order to erect the stele containing the ritualistic prescriptions (ll. 27-50) in 
the shrine of Athena Skiras might have seemed all the more natural (above, p. 56). The 
diallagai, however, were inscribed before the decree of Archeleos was enacted (ll. 80 ff.). 
Unfortunately neither the occasion nor the date of the meeting of the Salaminioi at 
which the enactment took place is indicated. Meetings of the genos were held at the 
Herakleia in Mounichion (No. 2); but they were also feasible on any occasion of collective 
sacrifices. Such occasions during the remainder of the archonship of Charikleides were, 
possibly, the Oschophoria, certainly, the Apatouria and the Herakleia, to say nothing of 
the meeting to sacrifice to Athena Skiras and Skiros. Archeleos’ decree can hardly have 
been cut on the stone while the stele containing the diallagai was upright in its socket. 
If such had been the case, not incomplete, but badly formed letters would have resulted, 
especially since the lower lines were practically on the level of the foundation (cf. below, 
p. 64). Yet we do not need to conclude that the decree was passed before the stele 
was erected: the stone might have been taken down for the addition to be made and 
then set up again. It finally came out of its socket undamaged. The space left at the 
end of the diallagai was normal. Hence at the time they were inscribed the addition 
was not contemplated. There is, therefore, no reason to suppose that the stele was not 
set up immediately after the diallagai had been accepted. Since it can have been taken 
down at any subsequent time, we can allow any desired interval to elapse between the 
acceptance of the diallagai and the passing of Archeleos’ decree. Yet prima facie no 
grounds exist to justify the supposition that the decree was not enacted in 3863/2 8.c. In 
favor of dating it thus early two considerations may be urged: (1) the desirability that 
the budget for ceed and 6votce, which forms the substance of the decree, should be 
enacted and recorded publicly as soon as possible, and (2) our expectation that the 
date éut Moédwvog toeyorrog should appear at the head of the decree if it were not 
enacted in Charikleides’ archonship. Neither of these is, however, conclusive. 

Lines 58 ff. The motive of this finding is to be found in the division of the land into 
halves, with two owners instead of one (II. 16 ff.). With the division the problem would 
arise as to the validity of the existent lease. The arbitrators decided that the lessee was 
to be undisturbed during the period of his tenancy, but that the rental was to be paid 
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half and half to each branch. The land was obviously leased to a single party. The 


division of the agora and the Hale apparently did not raise a like problem. They may 
not have been leased at all. In the case of the land, after the expiry of the lease each 
party might do what it pleased with its own. 


Lines 61 ff. See above, pp. 34f. “Das Wort od6vue bezeichnet in allen diesen Fallen 
are ake ee phat Say UN eae! * (Eatrem, SEG ante) Voropfer, p. 4; 
f. Stengel, Opferbrduche der Griechen, p. 31). Here the word is used in a different sense. 
ITgdfvuc to &uthAo means simply 6 Biuc wed rod Gutddov. Cf. Aesch., Agam., 225: wooréheve 
vawyv; I.G., 17, 5: [mooré]Aeua - - ’Ehevowwioy for which see Ziehen, op. cit., I], 1, pp. 7f.; 
I.G., 11?, 1635, 1. 37: mogoGvuata cig éogthc. Elsewhere the accusative is found with 
xatcoxeobae only in Hom., Od., 3, 445 (Stengel, Opferbrduche, p. 40). The genitive appears 
in line 38, as is usual. The word means literally “to make a beginning of,” and tech- 
nically, according to Stengel, it comprised only the sprinkling of the saecrificers and the 
victims with water and the scattering of meal on the altar and the victims. “ Beim Speise- 
opfer,” he says (p. 44), “ vollziehen alle Teilnehmer das xerdéoyeobou,” but in the note he 
adds the qualification: “ Wobei freilich anzunehmen ist, dai der Priester oder der das 
Opfer Darbringende die heilige Handlung zuerst vornimmt.” In line 38 the priest zardoyerce, 
in line 61 &éreoor. It seems to me that in both cases xardeyeo6ar means “to officiate at the 
sacrifice,” its primary significance of “beginning” being lost even grammatically in line 61. 


Lines 63f. The office of herald is not included in the ‘tegewodvvar (Il. 8 ff.) of which 
the incumbents serve for life. The question probably was whether the heraldship should 
be rated with these or with the annually changing archons. The arbitrators decided that 
it was a priesthood and named it such. They cited ca métore in support of their finding. 
The special role of the herald at the Oschophoria (above, pp. 36, 41) probably influenced 
them. There, it will be noted, the herald received yéga, the archons did not. Thrasykles, 
the herald, is, doubtless, the first juror for the men of the Heptaphylai—Thrasykles, the 
son of Thrason, of Boutadai (above, p. 14). 


Lines 65f. This use of éd@etoGor, “to be discharged” is well recognized; cf. Dem., 
XLVI, 64: e wih tig advdy apron zat rods ust abrod téHy éyxAqudcwr. Here we have the 


passive with éxeréoog understood. 
Lines 66 f. See above, pp. 47, 60. 


Line 69. At this point the writing ceases to be stoichedon. The number of letter 


spaces per line varies from 39 to 41. The stonecutter is the same. For the identity of 


] ivi ] yy . ] + GC ) TZ 7a 8 ¢ 
individuals among the jurors see above, p. 14. From lines 69 and 74f. we see that 


the Salaminioi had two eponymous archons, one taken from and representing each 
branch. One further “archon” per year, taken from each branch in turn, was to be 
to attend to the nomination of oschophorol and 


designated by sortition in the future 3 
his archon existed before 363/2 z.c. (above, 


deipnophoroi. It is improbable that « t 


p. 58). In 363/2 z.c. he was taken from the men of the Heptaphylai. He was appointed 
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for the performance of a single definite act. In his case archon means only “ official.” 
In the decree of Archeleos (1. 82) there is mention of “the archon Aristarchos.” He is 
ordered to inscribe “all the sacrifices and the stipends of the priests” on the stele on 
which the diallagai were already engraved. Aristarchos is indubitably the Aristarchos, 
son of Demokles, of Acharnai whose name appears inconspicuously in the catalogue of 
jurors for the men of the Heptaphylai (1.77). The two archons representing the branches 
in 363/2 z.c. were Diphilos and Antisthenes. We have, therefore, in Aristarchos’ case to 
consider two possibilities: (1) the Salaminioi had an archon who represented the genos as a 
whole in addition to the two representing its branches, (2) Aristarchos was one of the 
two archons of the year 362/1 8.c. The points which militate against dating the decree 
of Archeleos as late as the archonship of Molon (362/1 8.c.) have already been made 
(above, p. 60). If they are accepted as valid Aristarchos must have served in 363/2 B.c., 
and the first possibility must be accepted. But, as already stated, they are not con- 
clusive; and there are points which can be urged against its acceptance: (1) from the 
position of Aristarchos’ name in the list of jurors we should never imagine that he was 
at the time the archon of the whole genos, (2) from YeAauerioug in lines 69 and 74f. we 
infer that Diphilos and Antisthenes, notwithstanding that each was taken from and 
represented a single branch, were archons of the whole genos, and (3) the archons who 
are to be kept cognisant of the sums required for all the sacrifices and gera are those 
serving from time to time zag’ duoréowy (1. 83). Again the evidence is not conclusive. 
It would prevail if we should assume that the officials of the Salaminioi served, not 
from Hekatombaion 1 to Hekatombaion 1, but from Herakleia to Herakleia—the cycle 
followed in the religious calendar (see above, p. 33). 


We must now turn to the old record of the Salaminioi, the honorary decree J.G., I1*, 
1232. The significant section runs as follows: 


véuew O& adta@y éx- 
, , \ » , PL 
[aréowt zxoéa tldr alst havycvorta Koyxo- 
[vra é tov yévlovg xai trode tegourjulor]- 
n > ‘ 
[ac todc ép cujidhove’ xataréuey O[8 xe]- 


[¢ éxcorant Kevor]* dvayodwau 08 téde T[d Wi)]- 


The restorations xgéa, &% tod yévovg, and rode ép’ cuiddovg are my own. (For the filling 
in of other portions of the text see Wade-Gery, Class. Quart. 1931, p. 85, n.3. Instead 
of [vé tege ve Etgv]oay[eie] in line 27 I should prefer [rd tsedy Evev]ocy[ovc]. If Wade- 
Gery’s restoration of line 3 is correct we should substitute éxéorwe for éxatéowe in ll. 16f. 
Cf. above, p. 34, n. 3.) They meet the spatial requirements. For éx cot yévoug cl. Mélanges 
Bidez, p. 821, 1. 63: ty & rod yévove tegéwv; I.G., 112, 1235: cove &koyorvtas tove cei 
nabiorauévorg & éxarégov vod yévoug; and above, p. 50. For tors ép’ &utddovg ef. oreatnydg 
éut veg Gvumooiags. The archon mentioned in I.G., II*, 1232 has been identified with the 
teyov vod yévovg found generally in the gene (ef. Tépffer, Att, Gen., p. 21; Kahrstedt, 
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Staatsgebiet, p. 267), and the passage has been taken as an indication that this officer 
gas elected by lot (Tépffer, loc. cit... Our texts show that the question is not thus 
oe We have to determine which of the archons of the Salaminioi is meant. The 
occasion of his activity is a sacrifice; a sacrifice, moreover, which seems to concern 
Athena Skiras. If the proposed restorations are correct, the persons honored were given 
prerogatives at the sacrifice of the Oschophoria. Naturally the task assigned to the 
archon would be appropriate for the archon of the genos, if there were one; but the 
archon specially elected by lot to select the oschophoroi and the deipnophoroi (above, 
p. 58) also comes up for consideration. His rdle, however, was limited to the selection 
of these persons and ended before the day of the festival. In the festival itself, 
according to the rule establishing the office (Il. 57 ff.), he took no special part. Another 
archon, moreover, demands attention. Each branch of the Salaminioi performed the 
prothuma of the contest in turn (above, pp. 34ff., 61). “Exaréoog is the word used for 
those officiating. As the executive officer of each branch its archon must have been in 
general charge. Though selected from a particular branch, he was, as we have seen 
(above, p. 62), an official of the whole genos; and those for whom the prothuma was 
offered in each particular year were the Salaminioi collectively. This was an occasion 
when meat (xoée) was distributed. If, as seems likely, he had charge of the distribution, 
he was designated clearly enough by téy atest devydvovta tgyorte. But could either he 
or the archon for selecting the oschophoroi and deipnophoroi have been designated as 
allotted é% rod yévovg? For the latter archon “allotted” is, of course, as it should be. 
We do not know by what method the archon of the genos (assuming it to have had a 
single head) or the two archons (assuming it to have had a double headship) were selected, 
nor have we this knowledge regarding the archon of any genos. Kahrstedt (Staatsgebiet, 
p. 267) says, “ der éexywy mag das Altershaupt der Hauptlinie gewesen sein,” but the wide 
use of sortition and the annual term of the office does not commend this conjecture in 
the case of our genos, which apparently did not have a “ Hauptlinie.” Since all the priestly 
offices and one of the civil offices were subject to sortition, it is natural to suppose that 
the rest of the civil offices were subject to it also. If this is so, the word dAavydvorvta 
does not limit us to the archon for the selection of the oschophoroi and deipnophoroi. 
What about é rot yévove, assuming this to be correct? I do not think it compels us to 
conclude that the Salaminioi had a single archon taken from their entire membership 
to the exclusion in this connection of the two archons taken each from one of their 
branches. In an honorary decree, which, of course, had no oceasion to notice the 
internal structure of the Salaminioi, any archon could, I believe, be said to have been 
taken é% tod yévous. 

In conclusion I think it more probable that the Salaminioi were headed by two archons 
than by one, that these archons were elected by lot, and that Aristarehos, one ou as 
jurors of the Heptaphylai in 3863/2 B.c., sueceeded Antisthenes on the expiration of tars 
term. If this was at the Herakleia, in Mounichion, 362 n.c. things would go a little easier. 


: aeelec <clusi his colleague) for the task 
The reason why Aristarchos was selected (to the exclusion of his colleague) f x 
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of engraving on the stele the budget for priests and sacrifices is unquestionably (this 
conclusion being accepted) because the stele was to stand in the Eurysakeion. His 
colleague lived too far away, in Sounion, to be associated reasonably with him. 

Elsewhere teoouviuoves appear three times in Attic records and uriuoves (obviously 
a synonym) once. In three of these four instances they have to do with a cult of Herakles. 
In 1.G., 12, 1596 two hieromnemones of Herakles in Kynosarges sell a piece of land; in 
1.G., 112, 1248 (as restored) the archon and the hieromnemones of the Mesogeioi are 
instructed to give some individual a share [ray xJow@y émaytor; in I. G., Il?, 1247, a decree 
of the Mesogeioi in honor of their archon, praise is bestowed on the priests of Herakles 
and Diomos, the mnemones, the pyrphoron, the koragogon, and the herald for having 
helped the archon in administering the procession and sacrifice for Herakles. Since the 
Herakleia at Porthmos were one of the chief fétes of the Salaminioi it is tempting to 
think that the Sounians brought the title with them into the genos. But the fourth case 
(I.G., IL?, 1299, 80) gives us pause. There hieromnemones are associated with the demarch 
of Eleusis in the commonplace task of proclaiming a crown and making and setting up 
a stele. The stele, however, was to be erected “in the court of the sanctuary.” This fact, 
doubtless, explains their association with the demarch. They had, apparently, authority 
over the use of sacred property. 

It is not permissible to regard hieromnmemones as a comprehensive term for the priestly 
personnel of the genos (/.G., I1?, 1247). They are a board which does not appear in our 
document because their duties were rather administrative than priestly (Hepding, in Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., VI, 1495; Busolt-Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, p.489, n.1). If [éu]iA- 
Aovg is correct, the plural may be reconciled with the singular Guiddo in line 61 of No.1 
by the fact that a foot-race consisted of a number of “heats” (E. N. Gardiner, Greek 
Athletic Sports and Festivals, pp. 277 f.). [A study of the stone, made at my request, did 
not confirm -cAdovc. | 


Line 80. At this point the style of writing changes. The stonecutter was hard put 
to it to inscribe on what was left of the stele the record resulting from Archeleos’ motion. 
He had one seventh of the stonespace for about one third of all the letters. Accordingly, 
the lines become crowded, the letters are made smaller and set closely together, 78-104 
to the line. The margins on both sides were used and no space whatsoever was left at 
the bottom. Since the same kinds of errors of insecribing occur in all sections of the 
record (above, pp. $f.) a single stonecutter doubtless did the whole job. 


Line 82. The tied of the priests were engrossed in the jer oe hence did not 
need to be recorded again. They amounted to 59 drachmas ( 30, < , 13). The cost of 
the 6volce wae 4601/, drachmas (Mounichion: 10, 15, 12, 12, 70, 15, a 3), 10, 40,3: 104; 
ey te sae = Mela Sertnioms 40, 37/05 Sy e ted Meme ie Fee: 

SU, Og, o/s; == 534), Pyanopsion: 40.9) 40 3 86; Maimakterion: 12, 15,3 = Ns 
This makes a total of 5191/,, or 11 drachmas short of the sum entered on ite stone as 
cepchovor, 5301/, drachmas (1. 94). For one sacrifice—the sheep offered to Ion in alternate 
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ears—no § is e . i : ytd : 5 We is A ’ 
yea um is entered in the budget. The reason for this omission is obvious—the 


occurr Peony is aree in an : ; 
ence of a biennial charge in an annual budget. To halve the sum without an 
explanatory statement might result in the purchase of an undesirable sheep. At the 
regular price paid for a sheep (15 drachmas) the cost to the genos would be 7'/, drachmas 

ae , m af i ey yA SF E 
per year. The difference (3'/, drachmas) may be the allowance for Evia aq’ teooig zai eg 
téhde (ct. 1. 90). This would be excessive for the sacrifice of one sheep in alternate years, 
but I se or way of making squar ing f 

t I see no other way of making the account square. The budgeting for an extra supply 
of wood, etc., may be taken to mean that the sacrifice to Ion was made on a different 
day from the other sacrifices in or near the Herakleion. 

Lines 85-93. See above, pp. 21 ff. 


Line 85. The sacrifice of a sheep to Ioleos, for whom see Kroll, in Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll, op. cit., IX, 1843 ff., and Robert, Die griech. Heldensage, U, pp. 618 f., is also entered 
in the Marathonian calendar (U/.G., Il?, 1358, col. ii, 1.14). A holocaust was prescribed 
in chthonic, and was traditional in heroic, cultus; but a hero might be treated like a god 
and the holocaust dispensed with (Stengel, Griech. Kultusalt.%, pp. 138 ff.; Nilsson, Griech. 
Teste, p.433; Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer, p. 474; ef. Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt., IL', pp. 42 ff.). 
Ioleos is the only deity in our calendar who receives a holocaust. I doubt if the word is 
to be supplied in the case of the other “heroic” sacrifices, even though our record is one, 
not of rites, but of prices. The priest of Herakles received a leg of the porker sacrificed, 
on behalf of the genos, to the hero at Antisara, as he did also in the case of the porker 
offered to the hero at Pyrgilion (ll. 32 f., 86f.). He could not do this if the animal was 
completely burned. The name jjewg is reserved in our calendar to the three heroes at 
Porthmos who were known only by the places in which they resided, and Phaiax, Teukros, 
and Nauseiros, who were associated with Poseidon Hippodromios at Phaleron. It is not 
applied to Skiros or Theseus, or in its masculine or feminine form, to any of the Herakles 
group. The only one of the six jjoweg (so entitled) who did not receive a yoigog was 
6 ani v7 &dj: he received a sheep. 

Line 86. The association of Ioleos and Alkmene with Herakles calls for no comment. 
Maia, on the other hand, was famed in myth as the mother of Hermes (Homeric Hymn). 
Thus on the Francois vase (Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmalerei, pp. 1-14, 55-62; 
Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases, pp. 150 ff.), dated ca. 570-560 B.c., she 
appears along with him among the thirty deities represented as present at the marriage 
feast of Peleus and Thetis. Herakles was absent. To the best of my knowledge (cf. Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., XIV, pp. 527 ff.) she lacks elsewhere Iultische Beziehungen until 
Hellenistic times, when she possesses them, but only in conjunction with Hermes (Mercury). 
In the peribolos of the Hermaistai (Mercuriales) at Delos there were, it seems, altars of 
Hermes and Maia and, in addition, others of Herakles and Athena (Minerva) (B.C. #., 1912, 
pp. 164 f.; Roussel, Delos, colonie athénienne, pp. 272 ff.); but there we have to do with the 
fused Greek-Italian goddess Maia. This juxtaposition of cults has no relevance to that 


of Herakles and Maia at Porthmos. 
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A mythological connection of Maia with Herakles Is possible. She was a daughter 
of Atlas, the collaborator of Herakles in his quest of the apples of the Hesperides; but 
neither Maia nor the Pleiades figure in this story. I have been unable to discover any 
connection in cult or myth between Maia and Ioleos or Alkmene. More to the point is 
the report of Joh. Laur. Lydus (de mensibus, IV, 46, p. 122, Wiinsch) that his seventh 
Herakles (Her., H, 44 knew only two) was the son of Zeus and Maia. Since Maia 
figures nowhere else as the mother of Herakles one suspects that Lydus confused him 
with Hermes, but it must be remarked that Lydus knew perfectly well that the son 
of Zeus and Maia was Hermes (de mensibus, IV, 52, pp. 127 ff., Wiinsch). Cf. also 
Gruppe, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., Supplbd. HI, 1101. It seems to me improbable 
that the constant association of Hermes and Herakles in the gymnasion led to their fusion 
(cf. T. A. Brady, Univ. of Missouri Studies, XI, 1936, pp. 18 ff.; A. D. Nock, Harvard 
Theolog. Rev., 1936, p. 72, n. 99; C. C. Edgar, Ann. Serv. Ant., 19, pp. 62-65). The fourth 
day of the month, on which Herakles was born, was also Hermes’ day (Tresp, op. cit., 37). 

Maia, the “fairest ” (Ovid, Fasti, V, 85), or the “eldest ” (Apollodoros, II, 10, 2, 15), 
and perhaps the most luminous (candidior Atlantidum, Martianus Capella, I, 180; ef. 
R. H. Allen, Star-names and their Meanings, p. 405), sometimes gave her name to the 
whole constellation (Verg., Georg., 1, 225). But it is not easy to synchronize the sacrifice 
to Maia at Porthmos with a significant point in the movement of the Pleiades. The first 
half of Mounichion, in which the sacrifice fell, normally belonged in the forty days 
between the heliacal setting (April 6-10, Ginzel, Handbuch der Chronologie, 1, p. 27, 
II, p. 345) and the heliacal rising (May 15-19) of the Pleiades (cf. Dinsmoor, Archons of 
Athens, p. 427), during which they were invisible. [The date set for the heliacal rising 
of the Pleiades in Aétius, HI, 1, 164 and Geoponica, I, 9, May 7, holds only for the 
times in which these treatises were written. For further “later dates” ef. Nock, 
Gnomon, 1934, p. 291, n. 2: the Greek calendars discussed by Rehm, S. B. Heid., 1913, 
iii, pp. 11, 31 and Bianchi, ibid., 1914, iii, p. 33 date the rising “May 8 or 9, always 
between 7 and 11.”] In such years, however, as Mounichion coincided with May 
(Meritt, A. J. P., 1936, p. 383) the Herakleia might fall at the heliacal rising. The grain- 
harvest, the beginning of which Hesiod (Works and Days, 383 ff.) synchronizes with the 
rising of the Pleiades, is in Attica now normally at the end of May (Meritt, op. cit., p. 379). 
For the significance of the rising of the Pleiades, cf. also Arat., Phain., 264 ff.; Hippo- 
krates, Ieot dvaitryc, Il, 68. 


Lines 86-87. For the Hale see above, pp. 54f. Both Antisara and Pyrgilion are 
unknown places, The sixth letter of Mveyidtor is lambda, not delta; hence ’Ezuvoy tar 
a . . = 
i . > Qa ¢« , Dy nf ) eWay 5 aad , 2 . 2 ODE oe 1< 6} 

(for which as a cult title cf. Roussel, Mélanges Bidez, pp. 819, 823f.) is excluded. 


Line 87. The final iota of “J@y(1) was omitted by the stonecutter (ef. above, p. 8). 
For Ion, one of the Other Gods (I.G., 1%, 310, 212), see Kitrem, Pauly -Wissowa- Kroll, 
op. cit., IX, 1857 ff. The sacrifices offered on behalf of the Old Attic phyle of the Geleontes 
uso came in alternate years, at least after 401 n.c. (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 21); “The 
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fue, like the 6vew in line 94, is thought of as governed by éwnptofa in line 81. The 
sentence interrupts the grammatical structure of the calendar. Ziehen (Leges sacrae, UH, 1, 
pp. 30, 65), following Dittenberger (Syll.8, 1026, 1038), identifies ré ép’ tegoig found in 
I.G., Il*, 1363, with tee¢ found in L.G., 1%, 843, Ue Ch tiesperan, LV a 1089 e pO) mo lene 
I.G., I1?, 1678, 62 and elsewhere: “ voce egé sine dubio minora illa, quae ad sacra 
perficienda opus erant, velut mel mola oleum, significantur, quae sacerdos praebere 
debebat.”. In I.G., I*, 843 (ef. Class. Stud. presented to Edward Capps, p. 148, n. 20) we 
have Iuegear drduetga’ vor yoigor, yovhor, luegov. In our text ép’ tegoig goes with Evdce: 
otherwise we should have via, r& ép’ tegoig (or teod). Tedder (ll. 88 ff.) designates minora 
illa. They may have been provided by the priests, but the genos paid for them. 

Line 87. The wood was used also for the sacrifice of the victims given by the state; 
hence their flesh was roasted, not left @ud (cf. above, p. 34). ?Ex xtofewy must mean 
“in accordance with,” i.e., “as prescribed by” law. In 363/2 n.c. the law in question 
san be only the code of 410-401 n.c. The name xveferg was carried on to this code 
from the code of Solon which it superseded. Whatever its origin may have been, the 
word came early to denote an “ abstraction, the ancient Law of the Land” so that it 
made no difference, so far as its use was concerned, whether the law was inscribed on 
wooden axones or a wall of marble stelai in the Royal Stoa (Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
p. 9; Ferguson, Class. Stud. Capps, pp. 144 ff.). For older views see Swoboda, Pauly- 
Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., XVI, 134ff.; Kathleen Freeman, The Work and Life of Solon, 
pp. 143 ff.; and the earlier literature cited by these authors. 

Line 88. The sacrifice to Eurysakes was made on a different (obviously later) day 
than those preceding it in our text. It is separated from them by the entry Svdq, xtd., 
which regularly closes a sacrifice or group of sacrifices. In line 92 we have a shift of 
place, similarly indicated. There is no other sacrifice to Eurysakes entered in the 
calendar. Hence we can be pretty certain that the place of offering was the Eurysa- 
keion, not Porthmos. Of course the priest of Eurysakes attended the Herakleia: he had 
to offer the sacrifice at the Hale after 363/2 s.c. But the place for the genos to make 
its one annual offering to Eurysakes was his own shrine in Athens. The Herakleia 
must have preceded the 18th of Mounichion long enough to permit the Salaminioi to 
reassemble in the capital. 

Line 89. For Iatedimwe see above, pp. 28 ff. 

Line 90. For 2A¢yehdau see above, pp. 29f. 

Line 91. For ‘Immodooutw see above, pp. 25 ff. For Phaiax and Nauseiros see 
above, pp. 20 ff. 

Line 92. For the sacrifice to Theseus see above, pp. 27f. The Apatouria were a three 
days’ féte, celebrated simultaneously at different points in Attica in Pyanopsion Poe 
Aristoph., Achar., 146; Deubner, Att. Feste, p. 932). Since they came later than the sixth 
they doubtless came later than the thirteenth (above, p. 28). The exact days are unknown. 
The Salaminioi probably offered their sacrifice in Athens (above, p. 28). 
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Line 93. For the sacrifice to Athena Skiras and Skiros see above, p. 28. “Eni tov 
Pwudy is synonymous with ép’ ieooic, xt. Why it was used here, and not in fe cases 
of Eurysakes, Athena, Zeus Phratrios, and Theseus, we cannot imagine. The scribe also 
left out xai etc r@éAde. He also left out Sule gg’ tegofs in the entry dealing with Theseus 
in line 92, and in lines 92 and 93 he failed to insert the preposition ef. Perhaps all 
these omissions are to be attributed to the stonecutter, hard pressed for space. In any 
event the synonym discloses that Athena Skiras and Skiros were otugouo. For other 


examples see A. D. Nock, Harvard Studies in Class. Phil., XI, p. 46, note. 


Lines 94f. We learn from this passage that the Herakleion to which the rented land 
was attached lay at Sounion. Since the Herakleion was é7i ITog§u@ Porthmos was also 
at Sounion. The land yielded at least 5301/, drachmas per year. Capitalizing this figure 
at 7°/, (the mean between the two rates established for Attica in the fourth century —6°/,, 
Isae., XI, 22; 8°/,, I.G., Il*, 2492; cf. Billeter, Gesch. d. Zinsfupes, pp. 15 ff.), we obtain 
75781/, drachmas as the minimal value of the land. From Lysias (XIX, 29) we learn that 
a property of “more than 300 plethra of land” (701/, acres) was worth 25,000 drachmas, 
thus giving us a fourth century n.c. valuation for land (without a house) of 3941/, drachmas 
per acre. On this basis the land at the Herakleion would amount to at least 21 acres. 
Naturally this is only an approximation. The figure should probably be raised. The 
chances are that 354!'/, drachmas per acre is an excessively high value (Beloch, Griech. 
Gesch., IIl?, 1, p. 317, n. 2). We do not know the quality of the land at Sounion. It 
included z7zror (possibly olive groves), a sacred glebe (Gooven), and ywete, on which, ob- 
viously, grain was grown (cf. No. 2, ll. 18 ff., 34f., 44). The yield in money per unit of 
land seems to have been about the same whether olives, grapes, or cereals were grown 
on it (Kahrstedt, Staatsgebiet, p. 251, n. 2). 

A Porthmos has been known hitherto in Euboea (Dem., IX, 33, X,8, XVIII, 71, XIX, 87; 
ef. 1.G., XII, 9, p. 152, 50 ff.), and another on the strait between Karpathos and Saros 
U.G., XII, 1, p.158 and Nos. 1031 ff.). The Euboeie Porthmos probably occupied the site 
of the present Skala Aliveriou (Baedeker, Greece*, p. 228), a port in which passenger boats 
are to be found to-day for Chalcis and Laurion. The position of the Souniac Porthmos 
remains to be determined. The data for its determination are as follows: it was on the 
sea coast, with the sea to its west (below, pp. 70f.); east of it lay at least 21 acres of 
cultivable land (No. 2, Il. 24ff.; below, p. 72); near it was the Hale (above, pp. 54f); it 
was possibly at some distance from the temples of Poseidon and Athena (above, p. 44. 
But see the additional topographical note by H. A. Thompson at the end of this article). 


Line 96. “Yzrev6vvoy: responsible as all Athenian office-holders were (Arist., Ath. Pol., 
52, 2; Busolt-Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, p. 1076). The accounting was to be rendered 
to the whole genos and the priests. The priests were, of course, primarily interested in 
the maintenance of the schedules and were given moral support for the protection of their 
rights by being thus singled out. ‘Yzrddexoy: liable to legal action, which would normally 
be entered with the King Archon (Arist., Ath. Pol., 57, 2). 
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Norrs on No. 2 


Line 1. Phanomachos was the Athenian archon, if, as seems probable (above, pp. 61 ff.), 
the Salaminioi did not have a single archon at their head. As it happens, the other records 
of Attic gene U.G., I1?, 1229-1236), except one (B.C. H., LI, 1927, p. 245), are either broken 
away at the top or undated altogether. The exception, like two catalogues of gennetai 
U.G., 11°, 2338, 2339), uses both archon-names in the preseript. Orgeones and thiasotai 
regularly date their records by the Athenian archon, but these corporations did not have 
archons. There was a risk of ambiguity in our record since the Salaminioi had archontes 
of their own. Either “46nvaiorg (No.1, 1. 2) or Sahauviowg (No. 1, ll. 69, 74) was required 
to avoid this. There are certain considerations which favor taking Phanomachos as the 
archon of the Athenians. While the stele was undoubtedly inscribed and set up by the 
Salaminioi, the record it contained originated with the dialytai, who were indubitably 
non-Salaminioi. There was the same reason for dating No. 2 by the Athenian archon as 
there was for dating No. 1 émi Xagixdeidov. Since the two stones were found in the same 
water tunnel, it is probable that they stood close together in the Eurysakeion, and that 
the contents of No.1 were known to the drafters of No. 2. Both records deal with the 
same general problem. No.2 contains amendments and additions to No. 1. No. 2 may 
have followed the example of No.1 in dating by the Athenian archon. 


Assuming Phanomachos to be the Athenian archon we cannot do more than date him 
ca. 250 ne. (ef., however, below, p. 74).. The chief evidence is the style of writing, which 
seems to both Meritt and Dow to belong to this period. One slight prosopographical 
index is confirmatory (below, note on I. 6). Now that Polyeuktos is dated with security in 
243/2 z.c. there is abundance of room for Phanomachos in the ‘fifties. 


Line 2. See above, p. 33. 

Line 3. See above, pp. 47 ff. 

Line 5. Note the omission of the article before ‘Envapuher. Cf. above, pp. 12 f. Without 
the article the reading “Ecapviar is to be preferred to émra prior. 


Lines 5f. -Aigsbéyrwy by itself shows that we have to do with private arbitrators. 
We have no evidence for the existence of public arbitration after 322 x.c. (Harrell, Public 
aw, p. 9); but in view of the slenderness of our documen- 
we must not stress too much the argument ex 


Arbitration in Alhenian L 
tation hitherto for private arbitration, 
silentio. 


Line 6. Antigenes is probably the son of Xenokles, son of Antigenes, of Semachidai, 


owner of a property which was sold by the poletai at fin. s. TRG 1S lan HOE 
&vevou cf. 1.G., Il, 204, | 30. The reservation of part of the temenos implies the non- 
weiaG Ll? ols 3. 


reservation of the remainder. 
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Line 10. The singular, izxesoy, is rare and late (Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v.), and means 
a mast or pole. Here it must, I think, be used in the general sense in which the plural 
appears in LG., 1°, 94: xavebéro (tiv only) éy tou Nedstor wage ta tnguce. “ Cancelli 
significari videntur,” writes Dittenberger (Syll.%, 93), “ quibus delubrum (tegdv) a reliqua 
area (téuevog) separatur.” The plural is also used in .G., IV, 39, where the item txove 
meot to dog appears in an inventory made by the Athenian cleruchs of the temenos 
of Aphaia at Aegina. The holes, one at each corner of the basis for the statue, in 
which were set the uprights supporting the fence, have been found in the ruins (Furt- 
wiingler, Aegina, das Heiligtum der Aphaia, Text, p. 43, Taf. 31, 32, 37). The ikrion Was, 
I take it, a rail, probably wooden, set on, or nailed to, posts, setting apart the area 
in which the altars stood. For such a rail the singular would be permissible. The 
railing ran, in all probability, on all sides of the altar area. Certainly this would 
be necessary if its object was to protect the altars from straying animals. With 
¢ the appropriate form of doe» is understood. The first olive trees defined the 
outer limit of the reserved area that lay beyond the railing. The reserved area 
obviously formed the southern portion of the temenos, and was situated in an olive 
grove. 

Line 11. In line 17 “the rest of the temenos” is designated rotro vo téuevoc, if this 
phrase does not comprehend also the part reserved for religious purposes, which is 
improbable. I submit a rough plan of the temenos. The dimensions and shape are of 
course unknown, as are the form of the area marked off by the zkrion, the extent of 
the olive grove and the number of the embateres. The unreserved portion of the temenos 
contained enough level ground to admit of two threshing floors. The only problem of 
interpretation is presented by éufarioes of te wodc ti Gakertn zai 6 crw xeiusrog. The 
word éufatie is defined by Hesychius (s. v.) as toig coyitéxtooe tézrog. This does not 
help us, though it may be relevant to the other known use of the word ([t]évg éufa- 
t[jjeag]) in a Nemean building account (/.G., IV, 481, 2). In our context I think éufarijoes 
must mean “embarking places.” I imagine that there was a series of piers jutting out 
at or near sea level, each leading by grading, or steps, or passages up to a quay which 
ran parallel to the coast at the level of the sea-wall. They may be compared to the 
“moles ” set along the water front of Delos, south of the Sacred Port (J. Paris, B.C.H., 
1916, pp. 30ff.; cf. Planches i-iv, Méles, 4, 5, 6, 9). Paris notes that similar “moles” 
are found at Larymna and Gytheion. Lehmann-Hartleben (Die antiken Hafenanlagen des 
Mittelmeeres, pp. 157, n. 6; 158) objects to calling these projections moles. They were, 
he thinks, designed to create “Anlegefliche.” He refers to Carthaginian and Alexandrian 
analogues (pp. 139, 135). On page 135, n. 1 he collects many cult-titles, ete., derived 
from éx-, éui- and émo-Barro-. ~EuSatijore (feec), sacrifices made on embarking, are 
also known (Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v.). The Herakleion was conveniently situated for 
such rites. Naturally this construction for docking and loading and unloading boats 
lay outside the temenos. The temenos was, however, immediately contiguous. — It 
probably overlooked the Porthmos (éi Ioo6u@). 
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Lines 18 ff. There 
S low. ere was) a& fa s & ; elphi i a 
was a famous Awe at Delphi which was used for organizing 


processions and other religious ceremoni 
ligious ceremonies (Plut. le sean iG ale ; : 
cre Dee dean ee ( , de def. orac., 15; cf. Pomtow, Pauly- 
Be ate A i) ; ., Supplbd. IV, 1296), and at Eleusis 4) Gwe i teed is known (1.G., 
2 (2, 233), n the case of p ‘vy prop Y 
nor : Fg : oe of the boundary property (éoyarié) at Poros in Attica 
itled dyuocte &d@m U.G., I1?, 1594, 17) we may have to do simply witl threshing 
floor that was public propert I . Fos EH ae en ee 
» property. In the absence of any indication to the contrary we 
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Suggested Plan of Temenos. North is on the left 


may take &wg in our text in its common work-a-day sense. The situation seems to be 
that the Salaminioi at Sounion had encroached on the temenos without authorization by 
constructing in it at their own private expense, or more probably with gentile funds in 
the possession of their “ branch,” a threshing floor for their exclusive use. The dialytai 
sanctioned this encroachment by opening all but the reserved portion of the temenos 
to profane uses, but they required the local Salaminioi to duplicate their &wg at their 
own expense for the use of the Salaminioi of Heptaphylai. Presumably each group 
used its floor for threshing the grain reaped on its own ywota (see below, p. 72). We 
do not know whether the Salaminioi now farmed the “fields” themselves or continued 
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to let them to a tenant or tenants. Nor do we know whether Salaminioi individually 
tilled private lands in the vicinity of Porthmos and used the floors for threshing the 
yield. Presumably those resident in Sounion did. A fee may even have been collected 
from non-Salaminioi for their use of the floors. This portion of the findings of the 
dialytai plainly met demands made by the genos of Heptaphylai. 


Lines 24 ff. This same spelling, coyato, occurs also in lines 30, 39, and 42. It 1s, 
therefore, not a stonecutter’s slip. The form is troublesome. If it is a neuter adjective, 
doyaio(v), the systematic omission of the final nu is hard to explain. If it is the genitive 
of the substantive, @oyaior, “capital” as opposed to éggyor, “interest,” we have two 
difficulties: (1) the omission of the article, and (2) the use in this document of omicron 
for the false diphthong ov. The omission of the article is intelligible if, despite its form, 
the word was thought to be a predicate neuter adjective. The spelling is not only 
unparalleled in this text, but is an anachronism. Meisterhans (op. cit., p. 6, n. 22) cites 
parallels from 1.G., I1?, 1534B (241/0 s.c.), but Kirchner (n. on 1. 199) rightly points out 
that in this crowded inventory, in which many words are clipped, o is written for ov 
compendii causa. Otherwise there is no instance of the use of o for ov after 300 Buc. 
None the less I think that we should write deyato. I assume that it is an archaic 
spelling preserved as a business, perhaps legal, expression, and thought of as a neuter 
adjective. The word is used to denote a particular kind of ownership; otherwise it 
would be unnecessary. What ceyato adds to plain ownership is, doubtless, the limitation 
of inalienability. That gene might sell property is, I think, clear (.G., Il”, 1594 ff.). 
But it seems to me unimaginable that either genos of the Salaminioi was given the 
right freely to dispose of its ywela by sale or otherwise. The ywoie were, of course, in 
accordance with the terms of No. 1, pledged for the maintenance of the sacrifices offered 
by the Salaminioi from their own funds. The case of the teee éoovea is particularly 
clear. The genos of the Salaminioi from Heptaphylai, of whose ceyaio it thenceforth 
formed part, cannot have possessed full rights of ownership in its regard. They cannot, 
for example, have had the power to sell it even if they were to devote the interest of 
the price received to the support of the cult. It was ‘ed. 


Lines 26 ff. A house with two doors opening on the sea is intelligible, but how these 
two doors could form boundaries for the house 1 cannot understand. The first house 
abuts on the temenos, but was not in it; the second is to the east of the first. Both 
houses are bounded by the 6vece and the markers of the fields; but in the first case the 
Svea are defined as cupédregat, in the second not. The 6%ece are doubtless the same in 
each case, but they stand in different relations to the houses. The markers may denote 
in each case a different section of the boundary of the fields. It is unlikely that the 
houses were situated one in each farm. If such were the case it would have sufficed to 
say that a house and ywele were to belong to each genos. It seems clear that the two 
houses were not far apart. It is in connection with them that the common znmo. and 
the well, of which each genos received half, are mentioned. The well should be within 
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easy reaching distance of both houses. Ele dofdy means “in a straight line” (ef. Diphil., 
© Re Di > N ; fe ¢ A / ) . . ; a ef ° 
Paras., 2,5: stg deGdy roéyetv), i.e., from 6e0g to Seo, or continuing a row of doa. This 
definition of a boundary is unintelligible of a house. The wall of the house was already 
there and did not need to be thus defined. The use both of O00: and of 01 leads to 
. Cd 2 . i ‘ 
the conclusion that what is defined is not the house but the lot on which the house stood. 
Ove must, therefore, be a gate opening from the sea, or from the side facing the sea, 
1 . a r ret a c € ee = . . 2 . 
into the lot or lots. The first house-lot had a gate on both sides, the second had a defining 
gate on one side only. There may have been only three gates in all. Gates seem meaning- 
less, unless there was a wall closing the lot or lots at certain points. Perhaps the walls 
of the houses were extended at suitable heights to serve as a fence in barring access to 
the lots. If so, the lines indicated by the égo. were not so walled, and why indicate the 
boundaries by the gates and not by the walls themselves? 


With these data I do not see how we can place the house-lots on the Plan. We know 
the location of only one (probably a small) section of the Goer tHv ywoetwr. How the other 
sections ran we cannot conjecture. The situation of the xjmou is not indicated. They 
may be the olive grove which bounded the reserved portion of the temenos, or they 
may be gardens rather than orchards, and hence placeable anywhere. We do not know 
what lay south of the part that was éveroy. The house-lots lay outside the temenos and 
the ywote. Without finding the temenos and tracing its remains a plan seems to me 
impossible. 

The houses are not mentioned in No. 1. They were probably built between 363/2 and 
ca. 250 z.c. The diaitetai assigned the land at the Herakleion half and half to each branch 
and required the owner to bound it by markers. This order was executed. What they 
did not do was to determine which half belonged to which branch. This may have seemed 
unnecessary, since a fair division would have left no basis for preference. The situation 
very likely changed in 100 years. In any event the dialytai were called upon to decide 
which fields and which house belonged to each genos. They assigned the easterly house 
and the easterly fields to the Sounians, the house which abutted on the temenos and the 
fields which were nearer to it to the men from Heptaphylai. They did not disturb the 
existing markers. They gave half the well to each. It was presumably unimportant to 


divide the xj7ror. They were to be held in eommon. 


Lines 35 f. By this decision the halving of the Hale and of the agora in Koile ordered 
in 363 B.c. was annulled. Thenceforth both gene were to enjoy them in common, Why 
was the item inscribed at this point? It separates rather unnaturally the section dealing 
with the houses and their appurtenances from that relating to the fields. Two reasons 
occur to me: (1) the Hale was so situated that it seemed appropriate to dispose of it 
immediately after the xjzrov and the well, (2) the Hale and the agora were dealt ya in 
conjunction by the diaitetai in 363 p.c. Both can have been operative. The implication 
of the latter is that the dialytai had in their hands in ca. 250 B.c. a copy of the diallagai 
of 363, as, indeed, is probable on other grounds. The mediators of ca. 250 B.c. accepted 
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as the basis of their settlement the diallagai of 363 n.c. There seems not to have been 
resort to external authority during the intervening period. The presumption is, therefore, 
that all the earlier enactments regarding cultus remained in force. Another conclusion 
is permissible, that the substitution of two gene for one was a spontaneous development. 
It was substantially simply a shift of the name genos from the comprehensive organization 
to its branches. At various times during the interval Athens and Sounion were isolated 
one from the other. For a generation and more the sea route between Athens and Sounion 
was seldom in Athenian hands. Each branch was thus impelled to act independently. 
A similar consequence of the political separation of Athens and the Peiraeus in the early 
third century was the constitution of a separate branch of the Thracian orgeones of Bendis 
in the asty (J. G., I1?, 1283). In 261/0 s.c. (1.G., IL*, 477; XI 2, 114; cf. Ferguson, Athenian 
Tribal Cycles, pp. 75 ff.) the conclusion of peace Veeeat Ptolemy Il and Antigonos Gonatas, 
in which Athens was involved, opened the roads between Athens and Sounion. Shortly 
afterwards, we may think, the two gene came together and agreed to settle differences 
which had arisen by referring them to mediators. Phanomachos can have been archon in 
260/59 p.c. He cannot well be placed before 271/0 s.c.—one of the other alternatives. 
But he may come after 252/1 B.o. 


3. A pillar of poros found on December 4, 1934, in the wall of a modern house in 
Section N. It is broken away above, below, and behind. Sides and inscribed surface 
are very roughly dressed. 

Height, 0.34 m.; width, 0.32 m.; thickness, 0.16 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.04 m. 


InyveawNor2 271% 7 : 
[h]do0¢ [oi] 


[x]lacg leo 
dc “Aires 
TTohicdog 


For other mentions of an olxia isoé see I.G., 17, 363, 1. 24; 364, col. ii, 1.8; 367, 1. 6. 
The word 6gog may have two related meanings: (1) a marker, and (2) a boundary stone. 
In other words, the stone may be one of a series establishing the boundaries of a property, 
or it may be a single stone designating an object (Wade-Gery, Mélanges Glotz, I, - Sttii.: 
“ Now a single Horos cannot delimit a ies or a house, it can only mark it”). Wade- 
Gery argues that the 6g0c which served as “pawn-stones” of houses or iene or lands 
and houses were, as he calls them, aan It is indeed difficult to imagine why a 
building, which is the ordinary meaning of olxia, should have boundary stones; but when 
oizia, as seems to be the case in No.2 (above, p. 73), designates the lot on which the build- 
ing was set (including the building), égoc in the sense of boundary stones are quite possible. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE PROPERTY 
OF THE SALAMINIANS AT SOUNION 


The Souniae Porthmos may be placed with reasonable assurance at the head of the 
little Bay of Sounion to the northwest of the Temple of Poseidon and the Phrourion. 
This is today the regular harbor of the fishing craft of the district and the refuge of 
passing boats which frequently take shelter here while awaiting the abatement of the 
northeast winds that sweep so violently past the other side of the peninsula. The 
rugged character of the north and south sides of the bay and the lowness of the middle 
part of the eastern side would suggest either the northeast or southeast corner as the 
most suitable site for a settlement which, from its very name, must obviously have 
adjoined the water. Thus situated, the place would have had the sca to its west 
(above, p. 71). To the east opens out no small area of arable land. At present the 
more level ground around the northeast angle of the bay is sown to grain. The sides 
of the hills which rise from the little coastal plain to east, northeast and. southeast are 
today uncultivated but the depth of soil that overlies them and the remains of ancient 
terrace walls leave little doubt that the situation was otherwise in a more industrious 
age. The contours of the hills would permit of conveniently situated and gently wind- 
swept threshing floors. 

Nor have we far to seek for a suitable site for the salt pans. Immediately to the 
east of the head of the bay, and separated from the water by a narrow neck of sand, 
is a flat-bottomed basin of irregular outline, ca. 155 paces from north to south, 45 paces 
from east to west. Its floor lies but a few centimetres above sea level and is crisp 
with the salty incrustation deposited by the natural capillary action of the sea water. 
It would seem quite possible that the process should have been controlled and hastened 
by human manipulation in antiquity and that the basin should then have served as a 
salt pan of the sort to be seen today at Anavyssos on this same coast a few miles to 
the west, at Messolonghi and elsewhere on the Greek shores. 

Despite the proximity of the sea, fresh water is to be found in the district. | The 
present inhabitants draw their drinking water from a well situated ca. 150 paces inland 
from the northeast corner of the bay. 

Ancient habitation along the coast and along the foot of the nearby hills is sufficiently 
proved by the abundant potsherds. Ancient foundations, moreoyer, are visible in OE 
parts. The most conspicuous belong to a building at the very southeastern corner of 
the harbor which was partially excavated by Professor Oikonomos in) 1924.(6. 0... 41; 
fom lOve), H. 8.44, 1924p. 214; Arch. Anz., 1925, col. 314). The structure con- 
sisted of a square enclosure, ca. 82 metres to the side, colonnaded internally on all 
four sides, with four columns to the side. Cross walls forming series of os along 
three, possibly all four sides would seem to have been inserted subsequently. Near the 
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middle of the court is a large rectangular foundation for the support of a monument 
or altar. The original construction gives the impression of good Hellenistic work. Its 
plan would be suitable as that of a small market-place or Agora into which shops or 
storerooms were later incorporated. The sea has now encroached on the northwest 
corner of the structure. As designed, the building obviously adjoined a dock: a situation 
admirably suitable for the market-place of Sounion, which must have looked both to the 
hinterland and to the sea. 

It is, perhaps, tempting to identify this building with the Agora of J.G., IL’, 1180 
(referred to above, p. 55). That stone, however, was to have been set up in the Agora 
to which its text refers, and it is confidently supposed by its original editor to have 
stood in the region in which it was found, i.e., by the modern village of Agreleza, 
a half hour north of Sounion (A. Kordellas in Ath. Mitt, XIX, 1894, pp. 241 ff.). It is 
equally tempting to see in the building by the water the Agora in Koile of the present 
inscriptions. In both texts (1, ll. 16ff.; 2, ll. 34 ff.) the Agora is listed along with the 
various other properties, all of which seem certainly to have been situated close to one 
another and in the region of Sounion. And the district in which the ruinous building 
lies might aptly be described as a koile, either by reason of the deep indentation in the 
coastline or because of its amphitheatre-like shape given by the hills that rise to east, 
south and north. Yet, without more evidence, it would probably be rash to dissociate 
the Koile of the inscriptions from the familiar urban deme. 

Other ancient foundations are distinguishable to the north of the square building and 
to the east of the salt marsh. They include a terrace wall that runs in a northeast- 
southwest direction a distance of some 150 paces, and, between the terrace wall and 
the salt marsh, the remains of a long narrow building. The precise character of these 
remains and the possibility of associating them with the other pieces of property 
mentioned in the inscriptions could be established only by further excavation, 
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4. Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on February 6, 1937 
. —! r . . ™~ . ‘ = ‘ : : 
in a late fill near the Valerian wall in Section OA. 


Height, 0.073 mis. width, 0.064 im, : 
thickness, 0.043 m. 


Height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. No. I 4481. 


PEEEI 
PEEEICI] 


This stone belongs to the so-called “ first” stele of the tribute-quota lists. The general 
disposition of the numerals and the shape of the symbol for 50 drachmai indicate its 
probable association with S./.G., V, 3, 4, 6, or 8, though no join has been found as yet 


with the other preserved pieces. 


5. Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on February 23, 
1937, in Section OA. 
Height, 0.218 m.; width, 0.078 m.; thickness, 0.069 m. 


Height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. No. I 4538. 
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---- [T]e[ore]egés 
---- “Ldmpts 

HF Meo [ov |icoe 
i Geo [uc] tov 
H OL [vet ]ou 


This fragment belongs to the tribute-quota lists, 
and joins the preserved fragments of S.E.G., V, 8 
to give the text of lines 26-30 in Col. I as indicated 
above. The spelling “Id¢u% instead of “Idvuég is 
noteworthy, as is also the confirmation given that 
in the second assessment period the quota of Oivetou 
was 100 Dr. See Meritt and West, Zrans. Amer. 
Phil. Assoc., LVI (1925), p. 253. 


No. 5 


6. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on March 1, 1937, 
in a loose fill in Section OA. 


Height, 0.142 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.055 m. 

Height of letters, 0.008 m. and 0.014 m. 

Inv. No. I 4570. 


H Sva[yyehéc] 
HF Kode’ [dvtoc) 
APFIIII BaoyvitE{ tar} 90 
PERI Mov dvot 

vacat 


Neo(tor]ixos [M]do0g 


This fragment is from the tribute-quota 
lists and fits into place in S.E.G., V, 14 to 
give the text of Col. II, lines 88-93 as shown 
in the above transcript. The discovery that 
the name Miéydtor appeared in line 91 now 
gives a complete list of the Karie cities that 
paid tribute in 4441/0, 
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7. Two fragments of Pentelic marble, which have no point of contact, but which 
seem to belong to the same inscription. 
Fragment X was found on December 23, 1933, in the wall of a modern house in Section K. 
It is broken on all sides except the left, which is rough-picked. Along the left edge of 
the fragment the face has been broken away so that the first preserved numerals are 
0.045 m. from the original edge of the stone. 
Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 im. 
Inv. No. I 1137. 
Four lines occupy a vertical space on the stone of 0.087 m. 
Fragment Y was found on May 17, 1935, in a foundation wall in Section If. It is 
broken on all sides. 
Height, ca. 0.07 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.045 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 mm. 
Inv. No. I 2894. 


Each line occupies ca. 0.022 m. on the 
stone. 


No. 7, Fragment X No. 7, Fragment Y 
xX Pee === Ng lacuna 
Penne == = = oS -itRFFR= === 
[.. JPAAAAPEL, - - - [---]PI vacat 
[. , |FAADFEE vacut 10 fee EH aie 
5 PeeHhnHOALA == - 


ps aan vacat 
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The spacing of the lines agrees with that of E.M. 6744 of the Propylaea building 
inscriptions (I.G., 1, 365, fragment G),* and to this group of documents the two new 
fragments should be assigned. They have no point of contact with the other known pieces. 
The texture of the surface of X resembles somewhat that of the lower part of fragment B, 
and possibly it should be assigned to the record of the fourth year Gs 17 2b6)\s" ine 
asmuch as the left edge is rough-picked, the left lateral surface probably belongs in the 
same part of the stone as the right edge of E.M. 6711) (1.G., 1*, 365, frag. J), which 
is also rough-picked. Fragment J is from the obverse and fragment X is from the reverse. 
The surface of Y is perfectly smooth, and indicates that it may preferably be associated 
with one of the years represented on the obverse of the stele (/.G., I’, 363-365). For 
the general disposition, see Dinsmoor, A.J. A., XVII (1913), p. 380. 


8. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on January 23, 1934, 
in Section K. 
Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.065 m.; thickness, 0.085 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.012 in. 
Inv. No. I 1218. 


The writing is stoichedon. Five lines occupy a 
vertical span of 0.097 m., and the columns (measured 
on centres) each occupy 0.015 m. Because of the 
characteristic hand, and the spacing, the fragment may 
be assigned definitely to the treaty between Athens 
and Bottike which was ratified in 422 p.c. (.G., I’, 90; 
cf. S..G., Ill, 16). The stone gives, in fact, part of 
the text of lines 18-24, although there is no direct join. 
Another small fragment in the Epigraphical Museum 
(2.M. 5392) has been found by Schweigert to belong 
also to this inscription. It contains eleven letters, and 
forms part of lines 12-16. I have no photograph at 
present available, but give the new readings for 
No. 8 lines 12-24: 


422 3.¢, CTOIX. 42 
siatiaiatiiteisdiatetatiaiaatedat att ho de héox] 
0g toro ‘Aber(aijoulg hdde* cuvyd toig] Bortt[atowg rote] 
yourteus[voulg [vey youuueytar, xlat véy yolvuueyica] 
v movoy xo [ad|d,olg prdcyoo Bortilatoig meo[bvudue] 


t Line 6 of fxs ) 1 Was inscribed. T i 16 7 ime 3 
Line 6 of fragment G was uninseribed. The line now numbered 6 should be numbered 7. Line 8 was 
also uninseribed, and the line now numbered 7 should be numbered 9. 


me. 


raY * 
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15 [vJog xare r& y[ov]rxe[iuera’ xed od uvelorzaxéoo oly sc0] 
ouzouevoy élve]na* [Bortictor dé dur|vdveoy xavd [rdde"] 
pihor éodue[Ga “Abevatorg xai yobuluayor morale] xali] 
addhog uci clog ad)ro[s pihog nai éxf]odg vomduelv] héo 
meg ty “AGevalior] xa o[tx dpeléoo td]g &yfode tog Aber 

20 lov ob'te yoléualow hlankdg ov're dvlyduer oddeudt, o 
Bde Eeorxlaxéoo] toy [waooryousrlov evexce’ t&e dé you 
rOéxag tcé[ode nai] voy [hdoxory xara]bivar -ABevatog ua 
y &u molele cdvayod|polarrag éoréher] Abiver zai te by 
[O]uara voy [sddeoy] vo[y Bortiaioy roy yovrtbeuévor 

2%  tév pidialy xal tév youvrpayiay’ - ----------- eve. 


(For the rest. of the text, see /.G., 17, 90.) 


9. Fragment of Pentelic marble broken on all sides, found on May 20, 1933, in a 
modern house in Section I. 
Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.074 m.; thickness, 0.077 m. 
| Height of letters, 0.004—0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 845. 


The inscription is not stoichedon. 
Nine lines of text occupy a vertical 
space of ca. 0.095 m., but there is more 
crowding near the bottom of the frag- 
ment than near the top. 


ee eee 
[wibcx] ve 
[wibcxy |e 


or 


[wibcxy]e 

[mibcxjre dedeuer[é] 

[mi 8c |xve 

[doy d]orov aoyor x{- -] 

[xéo]auog mohads 

10 «[Cev]ye HPAII 
[xeo]auideg HHAATZ - - 
[xc ]umvioeg HHA - - 
[Kogt]rGogyég IZ - - 
[xgo]apog mada[toc] 

| Bore ca] CCL a ny 


No. 9 
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In lines 2-7 the restoration m6déx7e seems assured. The word occurs in Pollux (X, 131) 
who may have culled it from the published records of sale of confiscated property. The 
present document appears to be such a record, and it is to be assumed that the prices 
and the sales tax were listed in columns to the left of the inventory where the stone is 
now broken away. The inscription belongs in the late fifth century, near in date at least 
to the record of sale of Alcibiades’ property, though the small letters and close spacing of 
the present document do not permit its association with the poletai-records now published 
in Hesperia, UI, 35 and V,6. An isolated Ionicism appears in the lambda of line 14. 

The spacing of lines and letters and the character of the lettering are exactly suitable, 
however, for association with 7.G., I?, 331, and I believe that the two stones were part 
of one original inscription. If the new stone is to be placed below J. Gi, 1% 331, the 
materials recorded in the fragment from the Agora belonged to Axiochos of Skambonidai 
(P.A., 1330), the uncle of Alcibiades. If the new stone should be placed above LG., I’, 
331, these materials belonged to one of his fellow-conspirators. 

In line 8 the restoration is conjectural. The adjective deydy, meaning “ unwrought,” 
occurs in connection with silver in Paus. II, 12, 3. The old tiles were sold in pairs (line 10). 
I am indebted to Woodward for the restoration [Cev]ye. Cf. also I.G., 1%, 313, line 23, 
and Ditt., Syll.,3 245 G, Col. I, line 36. The cover tiles of Corinthian manufacture (line 13) 
bear testimony to the expensive construction of the house of Axiochos (?). 


10. Three blocks of Pentelic marble are here published for the first time, in connection 
with other pieces from the same original inscription already known and published as 
I.G., 17, 954, 957, and 964. The various fragments may be listed as follows: 


A == 1.G:, 17,964 A (EM. 10257) E = J.G., 17, 964 C (E.M. 10259) 
B = Agora Inv. No. I 10086 F = Agora Inv. No. I 1539 

C = Agora Inv. No. I 1008 a G == 1G. T9643 (ale tG25e)5 
Di G., 14-957 (eu 10266) Eve ol Ga aie eros 


The lower surface of the new fragment B is broken in such a way that it seems to 
belong immediately above fragment C. There is no join between the two stones, but the 
upper piece fits behind the lower piece with a similar split surface in the marble. Frag- 
ment © in turn makes a direct join with fragment D, as shown in the photograph on 
page 84.* When the three fragments are placed as indicated, the next to last column 
of names is given the same width throughout (0.175 m.), though B and C cannot be moved 
closer together than indicated by the lacunae in the text on pages 86-87 and 88. 

These stones all have the thickness of 0.155 m. Fragment B was found on April 27, 
1936, in Section HH, is broken on all sides, and measures 0.37 m. in height by 0.25 m. 
in width. Fragment C was discovered on June 23, 1933, in a modern foundation wall 


' The number recorded as E.M, 102616 in the Corpus is erroneous. 
* The left edge of D is not preserved. Cf. lemma in the Corpus on I.@., 1%, 957. 
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in Section H. Its right side is preserved, with anathyrosis. The smooth bands extend 
along the front and back edges of the stone, each measuring 0.035 m. in width, and the 
intervening surface is chiseled away. 

Fragment A belongs to the first column of the entire monument, for its left edge is 
preserved perfectly smooth and without anathyrosis. It measures 0.44 m. in height by 
0.28 m. in width, and is also 0.155 m, thick. It is uncertain how this block should be 
combined with the other fragments of 
the inscription. Each slab of the original 
monument contained three columns of 
names (at least), and so the names of 
fragment A, Col. I, may fall below those 
of fragments B and C+D, Col. I. They 
have been so represented in the tran- 
scription on p. 87, though it is not certain 
whether one should assume more than 
three columns in each stele, or even 
whether fragment A belongs-to the same 
section of the monument with fragments B 
and C+D. Fragment A did, however, 
come from the very bottom of Col. I of 
the entire monument, for part of the 
tenon is still preserved on this stone. 
This is barely visible in the photograph, 
the edge of the tenon being 0.095 m. from 
the edge of the stone, almost beneath 
the iota of the final - - - vog! in the last 
name of Col. I.? 


Fragment E has its left margin pre- 


served, but the only smooth portion of 

No. 10, Fragment A it is a band 0.035 m. in width next to 

the obverse face of the stone. This is 

exactly analogous to the anathyrosis on the right margins of fragments C and G. The 
smooth band of anathyrosis next to the reverse face has been chiseled away on 
fragment E, but the stone itself should be assigned to some stele of the original 
monument other than the first. Its first column has also a width of 16 letter spaces, 
which makes it incompatible with the first column of fragment A, which has 15 letter 
spaces. The two stones A and E cannot be assigned to the same stele as is now 
done in the publication of I.G., 1’, 964, In the text given below, fragment EH 


1 Read in I.G., 12, 964, line 61 as ...1... vos. 


2 The tenon is shown in the drawing by Lattermann in Ath. Mitt., XXXY, 1910, p. 214. 


6* 


SEs | 
AS 


Se ‘ & 


Nik 
ans es 
Salt 

Nad 

ae 


eee sew 
BR 


Wat Se AD 
aah 


o> a 


No. 10, Fragments G, B, and C+D (reading from top 
to bottom). Fragment G is here incorrectly placed. See 
the text on p. 89. 


has been placed tentatively along the 
left margin of the second stele. 
Fragment F has an uninscribed sur- 
face below the names and so may be 
assigned to part of the 
monument. It is one of the new pieces, 
found on March 6, 1934, in the wall of 
a. modern Section A. The 
stone is of the same thickness as the 


the lower 


house in 


other fragments (0.155 m.) and has 
a height of 0.287 m. and a width 
of 0.165 m. There is no assurance 


that it below 
as shown in the photograph on p. 85, 
but the text is the tran- 
seript at this point for the sake of 


convenience. 


belongs fragment E, 


included in 


Fragment G preserves along its right 
edge an anathyrosis similar to that in 
and so far as 


fragment C, physical 


appearances of the stone are concerned 


‘might be placed above or below it in 


the same stele. However, the width of 
the last column of names as determined 
by the necessary restorations on G is 
less by one letter space than the last 
column on C (0.171 m. as 


0.185 m.). So unless 


against 
there was some 
reason which we do not now understand 
width of this 
column of names between fragments C 
and G, 


for a change in the 


they must be assigned to 
different stelai of the original monument. 
Since at of the stelai are 


thus shown to have had anathvrosis 


least two 


along the right margins, it is evident 
that there were at least three original 


stelai, presumably of the same size, 
each containing at least three col- 


umns of names. The lettering of frag- 


ment G is perfeetly stoichedon, and the 
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restorations given in the transcript, which differ in 
Corpus, have been made accordingly. 
the photograph on p. 84. 


some respects from those in the 
The disposition of the letters may be seen in 
The lower portion of the stone is badly weathered, but may 
once have been inscribed. 

I have been unable to study 
fragment H. The photograph 
published by E. Pridik in the 
Jahrbuch des ad. arch. Instituts 
(XXII, 1907, p. 249) enables one 
with the aid of the measure- 
ments given (0.275 m. in height 
by 0.325 m. in width) to deter- 
mine that the lettering is the 


x> 


: 


Same in spacing and arrangement 
as that of the other pieces we 
have been considering. Though 


ae 
enh 


there is some variation, in general 
it may be said that ten lines 


g 
UES 
Al 


DOR 
mot 
4 


= 


occupy a vertical space on the 
stone of 0.122 m. and that ten 
letters (measured on _ centres) 
occupy a horizontal space of 
ca. 0.12 m. It would be desirable 
to know the thickness of this 
piece, which is now in Russia, 
and also the character of the 
reverse face. Where the reverse 
face is preserved on the other 
fragments it is rough-picked, and 
was never prepared to receive 
an inscription. 

The appearance of four names 


from the tribe Antiochis on frag- 
No. 10, Fragments E and F. The disposition is not correctly ment H indicates that this stone 
shown belonged in the last column of 

the original monument. Inasmuch 

as the skeleton arrangement here suggested is based upon an assumption of three 
stelai (minimum) placed side by side, each containing three columns of name 
(minimum), the two columns of fragment H become columns VIIL and IX in the 


complete inscription. 


86 


(width of 15 letter spaces, 


ot 


15 


20 


no 
oe 


FIRST STELE 


Cor. I 


ef. fragment A) 


lacuna 


[Ja --- vacat 
“Auprideutdes 
Doréhec 

[h] tegoxdetdec 
TTevbiacg 
Di}.[o|tadeg 
BA(é|mveog 
"Ao[t]orddeuos 
Aewoyxcoes 
Avoipeog 
Teheotnmo¢ 
Tinoy 
Navoixocres 
Doyévec 
Evodeuos 

[K] addiuédor 
[. | tov 

[ E] wexcoes 

[ Eloyoze[olec 
[. .]Aov 
[M]e[y]exdetdec 
[I] Jelou[ a] 70¢ 
Evbia[c] 

[-4o] yahic 

[A | rre0pdotorog 


ima of Col. I 
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(width of 14 letter spaces, 
ef. fragments C+ D. 
Fragments B, C+D, and A) 


35 


cS 
or 


50 


55 


60 


Conall 


lacuna 
[. . Selsmoc 
banal, CQCQL 
[. . .]ecopay 

[. . .]avdoos 

[. .]€oumsvo¢ 

[. .]poatosg 
(‘Ao |tordfoiog 
[ Xa ]oepaves 
[. .]eotag 

[. -]xeueres 

. .]v0c¢ 

. .|immeg 

[. . .]~r700¢ 
[. . .]avdgoc 
[. . .Jedeutdec 
[. - bhedes 


.|ouyéreg 


[. . .|€oroaros 
Moo |voeaoxos 


. . .|60TeaTOC 


1 a SS ie 
[= 
~ 
aq 4 
3 
ie) 
Ww 


Ye) commas | 


[. . .]ouyévec 
[Xa]1gédewos 

80 [Te] uddemog 
[A] oaxortides 
[X]ozoates 
Kiheddooog 
Nuxiac 

8 Abrouedec 
Ooaovrhig 
Aewcrbes 
Kedhizoares 
’Eoaoivos 

90 Doaorzhés 
Daviac 
Teheoéyoo [oc] 
Tooythog 
hieodbeog 

%  Mveotula]xos 


lacuna 
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100 


105 


87 


Thavz[- - -] 
MevolZ[- - -] 
Kiseto[- - -] 
Meoo[- - - -] 
Evovo[c] 
Tipoyle = =| 


vacat 


End of Col. IT 


(Coe, IUUE 


(width of 15 letter spaces, 


cf. fragment C. 


Fragments B and C) 


110 


115 


lacuna 


130 


135 


140 


150 


155 


[.JhooS{- - - -] 
Kokhades 


ITeayoiuéevec 
Melopros 
TivGoxkéc 
Oztaoyidec 
‘Aoyépokog 
Etucyloy 
Kadhovidec 
Sdpthos 

Ih é00yr 
Xceorgavd aloes 
‘Ageatoreatos 
“Eyoexeortoec 
‘Eoyorimides 

’ Ercinoares 
‘Aototowpe eg 
Kadhiwayoc 
Yoveorog 

[Te ]Aéourdoog 
[nee | eae 


lacuna 
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(width of 16 letter spaces, 


160 


175 


180 


185 


SECOND STELE 


Corn, UW 


ef. fragment E) 


Oaolo lias 
Kaddivéheg 
“Eyeoiac 
Etdyyehog 

[ A] éyoarvdoo0g 
[X] atots 
Doxides 
Aioyviides 
Oéoyvig 
Aoyettov 

[O] scyec 

“A Boor 
“AoEatVOg 
’Emeehuetoes 
[O]oxdetdes 
[A] remuésrec 
“Av dQouerec 
Dihivog 
"Aoyeveos 
TTiocviac 
Avopartog 
LN ]oéuor 

[ E]bxdéc 

[X ]oevdtiuog 
[ 4] sudoreatog 
[4] torvotog 
[O]aggtac 
[MJayor(- - - 


lacuna 


PCO. sy, 


(width uncertain) 
Fragments E and F(?) 


lacuna 


Xavgi[- - -] 

Atorvvotloc| 

Tedx00¢ 
195 “Eyéa¢ 
"Ayabarvdoog , 
Meouedeg 
Avoioreato(c| 
TTohiCehoc 
A6tiwog 
Mveotoreat [oc] 
"AMETOOLOS 
Kegioddoto [gs] 
Xatoéac 
Acusorhec 
Ilatoozxhicg 
Movbo.oc 
Xaoiac 
Avointoheuol[c| 
Et6un7o0g 
lunmowayos 
Aloyives 
Dooinheg 
Xaocdes 
Keptovos 
Dadoilac] 
Avoiu [- - -] 
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I’ 220 


89 


[KalAhiacg 
[Ar] vimevec 
[‘Byléuaog 
[Oe] ourveotog 
[Ad ]eluartog 
[ No] Gurrz¢0¢ 


[. . .Joudbec 


vacat 


imd of Col. V 


(oravall 


(width of 14 letter spaces, 


cf. fragment G) 


lacuna 


ieee 

[ Kiec] oetocg 

[ Emct|Cehog 

[ Ooa|ovxheidec 
[ Avo] loreatosg 
(fee O34 

[. . -] tédeg 
[feneueen| MOOT EC 
[Na] yotas 
[DiJdir[ols 
[EP] doutas 
[40] vofohos 


[eomior 
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[I1o|Aéuor Kvodlag 
45 © [ M10 | yvoddo00¢ Ogaovue|y jes 
[etlepiog Mihoveos 
[....]adlor 265 “Agyirec 
[... .]paves TIohbo000¢ 
eae eed 2 Xosvopthos 
Bunt lei eee Myéouoyog 
lacuna . [. .]vov 
mo [... Jaxos 
THIRD STELE : a ae 
settle OCG 
Corie ee a iY Oe eee 
(no fragments assigned) eee 
Cor. VIII 
Con. IX 


(width of 15 letter spaces, 


cf. fragment H) (width uncertain, 


cf. fragment H) 


lacuna 
(2 eae aa, Se ee lacuna 

[Keddorg]acides So 
[ Eyo |éxeoroc 26 A ae ase 
[Sr] oatoy Ooaay - - - - 

255 Aloytivec ‘Ayrwoxt [doc] 
Aeooteatos Avpthid [ec] 
"Abevddoo0g Dihéas 
Ooaovdeos 280 = Kvvizercog 
Taboo Adotog 

260 _Avxioxog vacat 
Xoevodinog End of Col. IX 


In disposition upon the stone, Col. I, line 5, falls opposite Col. II, line 102; Col. I, 
line 33, falls opposite Col. III, line 109; Col. TV, line 161, falls opposite Col. V, line 194; 
and Col, VHI, line 255 falls opposite Col. IX, line 278. These dispositions are made clear 
in the photographs (for Cols, VILL and IX see Jahrbuch des d. arch. Instituts, XXU, 1907, 
p. 249), 

In its arrangement of names this list resembles the record, now published as J. Gel 
950, of those who lost their lives in a naval battle in the latter part of the fifth century. 
The Tonic lambda in [.48]réfodog (line 242) and the frequent omission of rough breathing 
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: ‘ ve lord On Q¢ a " 5 . 5 ° ° 
(lines 119, 163, 172, 195, 224, and 241), argue a date for this Inscription also in the late 
fifth century. 

Identification of the names, without demoties and in most cases without knowledge 
of the tribes, is hazardous. In line 243 one might restore ["A4d]tzog, or perhaps [Ké]izog 
(cf. Pape, Gr. Higennamen, s. vv.). 

11. Fragment from a stele of Pentelic marble, with part of the smooth right side and 
rough-picked back preserved, but otherwise broken, found on May 11, 1933, in a modern 
wall in Section Z The top seems to have been squared purposely in a re-working 

of the stone. 


Height, 0.144 m.; width, 0.135 m.; 
thickness, 0.079 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

Inv. No. I 788. 


The inscription is stoichedon. Six 
lines occupy a vertical space of 0.075 m., 
and six rows (measured on centres) 
occupy a horizontal space of 0.078 m. 


ca. 398-390 B.c. CTOIX. 23 


Na PER ro 8 eee a m|od§[evjoc ” 
[Abivalwy xati eteloyétyg ””” 
[eoSev vie Povdit] Kexoomic 


[émovrdveve’ ..2..] xdeidng é 
5 [yoampcreve’ ..°.. .Jeuog éme 
fordre>. 21.2.2 -. cute’) emo 
[éooe pev... 3... we drtle dvd 


~ freee 2) 


ol ayabae meol te thy nOAliy T 


D) 


\ , * Nee CO ee | ch 
No. 11 [iy Abynratiwy xoct ] 


The Ionie lettering and the formula of sanction which mentions the Council only and 
not. the Demos show that the inscription is to be dated in the early years of the fourth 
century Bc. The name of the man honored as proxenos and clo: has not been 
preserved, but it contained apparently seven letters in the OMENS oe ine 7), and to- 
gether with its ethnic occupied fourteen letter spaces in the nominative (line 1). 

The length of line is determined by the restoration in line 2, for which MIE Tee Day 
be made (e.g.) to L.G., I1*, 49, line 2, or to I.G., 112, 79, lines 7-8. The spelling Povdje 


1 For the diphthong in [®oo]se«ezos (line 49), Ch TGs L920) line: 49. 
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in line 3 instead of the more usual form Podge is also well attested. See, for example, 
1.G., I’, 108, line 4 (410/09), I.G., 12, 110 a, line 2 (410/09), and /.G., I’, 115, line 3 (409/8). 

In line 5 perhaps the name of the epistates was [TdydA]euog. For the restoration of the 
particle uéy in line 7 ef. I.G., 112, 2, line 9 (403/2). If the particle is omitted a name so long 
must be supplied that any restoration of the ethnic in line 1 is difficult. The date of the 
inscription cannot be 399/8 because the name of the secretary for the prytany of Kekropis 
is known in that year to have contained seven letters (/.G., I1*, 12, line 31). The formula 
of sanction in proxeny decrees éo&ey th Povdse makes its first appearance ca. 399/8. 


12. Part of a small altar of Pentelic marble, found on July 3, 1933, in a late Byzantine 
wall in Section H. The stone is broken away at the bottom and on the right, but the 
back is preserved. 


Height, 0.33 m.; width (at top), 0.20 m., (across the base), 0.30 m.; thickness 
(at top), 0.386 m., (through the base), 0.30 m. 

Height of letters (lines 1-3), 0.012 m., 
(lines 4 ff.), ca. 0.008 m. 


Inv. No. I 1052. 


The inscription is arranged stoichedon. 
In the lower section five lines occupy 
a vertical space of 0.088 m. and _ five 
columns (measured on centres) occupy 
a horizontal space of 0.086 m. 


ca. 350 B.c. 
Tiwdbleog] 
Tercoilov] 
tou. Holexdeil 
ieodv Hoazhélog* tay Toa] 


ov 


Susoyl0a@y xa[tooeSauér | 


wy tarde gig ulehetvag IN] 
[D]voyar “Alome[xiGer] 


[-A]ogoardgoc - - - - - - - 
[. .. .]» Ayovdy [Ger] 

10 ['Odvu]middweo[g - - - -] 
[. 4] Med Le) e[ete 2] 


~ 
No, 12 
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The date of the document is determined by the characteristic lettering of the 
fourth century, and by the name of the dedicator. Timotheos probably had_ his 
florwmt ca. 348 B.c. He was the brother of that Timarchos mentioned by Aeschines 
(I, 157), and son of Teisias the Rhamnousian (P.A., 153481; the stemma is given under 
the name “Iizedrng, P.A., 7737). For the form of dedication without demotic, see (for 
example) J.G., IF, 4592. The restoration “He[axdei] in line 3 is derived from the reading 
in line 4. 

Most of the preserved surface below the moulding is very badly worn, and letters 
are difficult to distinguish. Mention of the Praxiergidai, however, seems certain. The 
restoration indicates that they had made a propitiatory offering, the sacrifice consisting 
of two black ewes. Presumably these were doeorfoes (cf. 1.G., Il, 4971). For such a 
restoration, cf. /.G., I1*, 4970-4971. Lines 7-11 record the names of the Praxiergidai who 
offered the sacrifice. Where demotics are preserved, the men were from different tribes, 
though their names were not listed in any official tribal order. Herakles was probably 
only one of many deities to whom the Praxiergidai made sacrifice; the sacred calendar 
of the Salaminioi, published above on pp. 4-5, gives new light on the manifold 
religious associations of the organized genos. 


13. Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the smooth top surface preserved but other- 
wise broken, found on January 2, 1934, in Section H’. 


Height, 0.048 m.; width, 0.082 m.; thickness, 0.027 m. 


Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 1084. 


One line of text occupies about 0.018 m. in height 
upon the stone; the inscription is not stoichedon. For 


the type of dedication, see J.G., I1?, 2833 a (Hesperia, 
II, 60), 


ING, ale} 


Fourth Century B.c. 
, ~ 2 S, I - ie 
[ot movrdverg tij]o “Avtioy[idog pviijc] 
[oreparmbérteg bd] tig Polvdig xa tov | 
ea. 9 


[dyuov dvéGecay ent - - - -- - - coxortoc] 


[doetig Evexae xl dixccoobtyie]. 


: ; ‘ble. broke all sides, f anuary + 
14, Rough fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found on J y 4, 


1934, in the wall of a modern house in Section B. 
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Height, 0.133 m.; width, 0.209 m.; 
thickness, 0.031 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

Inv Now! aie 


doog yxooto[v] 
TLETTOCMEVOV 


ét hioer: PH 
Kiowm Tl6st 


No. 14 


The letters rho and omega in the last line were run together. Possibly the name should 
be read as Kiuw, but the traces favor equally well the name Kigwr, which is made 
more probable by the demotic. A Kiewy Ii6etg is known from the fourth century 
(P.A., 8444). 


15. Pedimental stele of Pentelic marble found on February 27, 1936, in a well in 
Section HO. The present stele is reconstructed from seven fragments, but only a few 
very small pieces are still missing. The setting for the socket is clearly visible at the 
bottom. The back is rough. 


Height, 1.065 m.; width (at top), 0.316 m., (at bottom), 0.365 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008—0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 3625, 


The writing is stoichedon except for an irregularity in line 2. 


Lines 2-3: Demokrates, son of Demokles, of Aphidnai was a contemporary of De- 
mosthenes (P.A., 3521; cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, s.v. no. 4). The present text 
gives the name of his father, hitherto unknown. Stobaeus (Floril., XXII, 43) named him 
as an old man (yégwy) at the time of the battle of Chaironeia. We now learn that he 
was still active in the affairs of his tribe, at least, in 3827/6. Demokles may be the father 
of that Demokles who was trierarch ca. 323 (P.A., 3495) and identieal with, or father of, 
the Demokles of Hesperia, V, no. 10, line 167. 

Lines 4-9: The responsibility for the selection of the magistracies which were chosen 
by lot in the Theseion lay with the thesmothetai.t See Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staats- 


‘So Aeschines (xare Krynouportos, § 13), who contrasts these with the elected magistracies chosen by 
show of hands by the Demos. Aeschines obviously had in mind the college of archons and their secretary. 
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At a4 LAOS 4 
TAH age ato Sti 
SPE A Wee) aes D> 
BH TPP TESS 
EAS TARA RY 
Nh i nt Pye 
AHEA LENDS 


hs Hee aa ea 


TMA A 
We eR 


10 


25 


30 


327/6 B.c. CTOIX, 16 


Oy ee tose 7 
Anuozocrng Anuoxhé 
ovg ‘Agidvaiog eine’ 
éedn 6 Oeonobern 
¢ 6 tig Alartidog én 
WuEewehytae Tho ve x 
MjowoEewg tov doya@y 
xe THY OixaotHoiW 
Y Tig mAjodoews xc 
tov Chiwy erdvtwy 
Gy mei viv Atavtid 
a pudiy, éawvéoc T 
nhéoxoroyv ‘Aguotox 
oitov “Pauvotovor % 
al ovsparooc cit[o] 
y yovo[@\t otepaven & 
0: X: doaxyuay dine 
Loovyncg Evexa “al —p 
tAotilag Tic 7Eol 
viv Alavtida pvhiy 
Snug ey xe ot eddor 
Geowobétvar ov Beow 
ofetotvtes [prlAote 
udrrae meot [tly va 
hy elddteg Ot[t] ycor 
tag amodnwortar mo 
oc tig pubic: vO dé WH 
plowca TOdE crayoa 
ae vovg émipmehnvac 
tors ép “Hyijuovog co 
yovtog éy orndne At 
Bivye nat orjau éy 


car Evovoczetot *” 


wreath 
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kunde, p. 1071. It is also known that the thesmothetai were responsible for making up 
the full complement of dikastai in the courts (see Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p: 159: 
Sandys, Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, note on § 63,2). In both cases the thesmothetes 
acted for his own phyle.! 

Lines 12-14: Teleskopos, son of Aristokritos, of Rhamnous was grandfather of the 
ephebos of the same name of the archonship of Menekles (269/8).? 


Line 30: The date of the inscription is given by the name of the archon Hegemon 
(327/6). Presumably Teleskopos had been thesmothetes in the previous year (328/7). 


Line 29: Those who were to erect the stele were the epimeletai of the tribe Aiantis. 
These epimeletai were annual officers, three in number, chosen one from each trittys of 
the tribe. Cf .G., 12, 1151, 1152; Hesperia, V, no. 10, lines 167-170; Busolt-Swoboda, 
Griechische Staatskunde, p. 974. 


Line 33: The inscription helps in determining the location of the Eurysakeion, which 
was probably near the place of its discovery. See the commentary on pp. 1 ff., above. 


16. Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken away at the right and below, found on 
June 19, 1933, in a modern foundation in Section H’. In the middle of the top is a dowel 
cutting (1. 0.042 m.; w. 0.022 m.; d. 0.02 m.). 

Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.24 m.; 
thickness (not original), 0.165 m. 

Height of letters, 0.011 m. 

Inv. No. I 1010. 


Anwéeac 
[H]arvtaxiréove 
Oorcoros 


No. 16 


It is an open question whether this Demeas, or the one listed as P.A., 3317, was the 
on ® a Up f > OTF ay . » Vavey <] ] 
father of Atroydn (P.A., 2754). The date seems to be in the latter part of the fourth 
century B.o. 


* Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen zur Magistratur in Athen, pp. 56—57. 
* P.A., 13567; I.G., I1?, 665, line 55; ef. below, p. 134. 
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17. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken away at the back but with part of the left 
side and of the pediment preserved, found on October 27, 1936, in Section X. 


Height, 0.281 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.088 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 4317. 


The inscription is stoichedon 27. Two 
lines occupy a vertical space of 0.025 m. and 
two rows of letters (measured on centres) 
a horizontal space of 0.025 m. 


293/2 B.c. CTOIX, 27 
[éa]i Odvuniod[wgov dexorros, dvay] 
[oa] péwe dé Ent[xovoov tot Enirédo] 
[ve] “Powrovatlov éni tig Iavdtovrio] 
[og é]vdexar[7c movravetac, Movry] 
6 [udvlog évele xal veo wowtne tig 70] 
[vra]vetac’ [éxxdnota xvoia év tou 4] 
[ectowe’ tl@|v moogédowy émewngiler] 
[Nixdfovhog Nixtov Doeceorog . .| 


No. 17 


This decree was passed on the same day with /.G., I1*, 389 and 649. For the restorations 
see Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 7-8 and 21. The present text is most welcome, as 
confirming the restorations which Dinsmoor has proposed for J.G., 1%, 389, the only 
difference being that the archonship of Olympiodoros is not specified in the present 
document as being of his second year. The full designation of date appears ime Geel 
389 alone of the preserved inscriptions: 


[ei Ovum |roddoov eoxorvog devveloor ér| 
[oc avayou]péwe 02 ’Entxoveov tod 'E[rého] 


c 
item rauron|s10ue = = === = 


Exception has been taken to the restoration detze(goy Zroc] by Kolbe, who proposes 
instead devré[oov, éxi avayoa|péwg dé -- ete? This restoration is, however, too short by 
one letter space to fill the lacuna at the end of line 1 and the beginning of line 2. But 
as further evidence that Olympiodoros was archon for only one year, Kolbe seeks to show 


Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zw Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1933, pp. 508-509. 


1 Nachrichten von der 
7 
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that his name is known in association with only one dvayeapets. This he does by trans- 
ferring the document J/.G., II?, 378 from the year of Olympiodoros, to which Dinsmoor 
had assigned it, to the year of Philippos. The cvayoapets whose name appears in the 
inscription was Thras(ykles, son of Nausikrates, of Thri)a, according to the now accepted 
restoration. It has been assumed that he was the same man as the orator of 1.G., IL’, 
450 of the year 314/3. 

A new fragment, published recently 
by .Broneer (Hesperia, IV, pp. 173-174, 
no. 38), belongs with J.G., IL*, 378,' so 
that now a considerable portion of the 
text can be recovered. The writing is 
not stoichedon throughout, but in the 
upper part of the document the lines 
contained regularly 33 letters each. This 
will be evident from a study of the dis- 
position of the letters on the upper frag- 
ment, shown here in the photograph on 
this page, and from a study of Broneer’s 
photograph (op. cit., p. 174).2 In fact, 
neither the restoration of Dinsmoor to 
which Kolbe objected, nor Kolbe’s sub- 
stitute restoration (giving respectively 
57 and 36 letters to line 1) can be made 
compatible with line 5 which had only 
33 letters. The name of Philippos as 
archon can be restored in line 1 only 
by assuming the same asyndeton [Ez 


, J > 
Dikinmov Koxortos] erayoanpéwg Ooao - - - 
ete., which Kolbe rightly criticized in 
Y 2 979 xz 5 : ; . ° 

LG., 11%, 378, fragment a Dinsmoor’s earlier restoration. But the 

name of Olympiodoros can be restored, 

with the formula doyay Odvurtddwgog. This finds its parallel in the way the éveyeapetg was 
mentioned in the year 320/19 (1.G., IL*, 380-384), and is justified—even for the arehon— 
by the intrc , ar rarnda Bina at pee ea § MPYraA : 7 » YQQ/e =) = 
y , season words téoyws aguas in a decree of the year 283/2 published in 
Hesperia, 1V (1985), no. 40. But line 2 of I.G., I1*, 378 could be restored with the 
name of Thrasykles only by omitting the word rod which should precede the patronymic 
This name cannot in any case be restored here, for the demotie in line 2 must be read 


' Knowledge of this association I owe to Schweigert. 


With the photographs now available, previous discussions of spacing, ete, may be disregarded 
. ‘ 5 s = : 5¢ . 
Cf. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p, 25. 
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as [@Mv]iaoiov, and the proposed identification of. this 


registrar with the known 
Thrasykles of Thria must be abandoned. 


I have made several changes in the restorations and divisions of lines (which did not 


necessarily end syllabically) from those proposed by Broneer, and suggest that the com- 
bined text should be read as follows: 


Getto. 


294/3 B.c. NON-CTOIX,. ca. 33 
[Cezar ‘Ohvuntddmoog: én’) erayoapéwg Ooao 
letter ta: Foc ak eae te: Dvjhaotov’ et vig 
[........id0g Extne mevearjetag’ ITootde 
[@rog éSddusr ser’ slzddag vEeltceter xai é 

5 [xoovet tho movtaretag’ éxxd|yota xvole* 
[tay mooédowy emewrgiley ° “Aolcoropel[ync] 
[----* ‘ovumededgot --- THatlanedt[g: ..] 
[------------------- pA cae eel 

| lacuna 
10 [------------ “al olcrepar@oale yovod| 


[ce ovepcret etrotag Evexja tig eto tov [dju] 
3 S ae i 
[ov tov -Afnvatwy’ sivae 0 | abcdy -46n7[alio[y x] 


5 
=! 


[at éyydvovg atrod: voc] aoba dO atver pr[A 


[jg xat Ojuov xat poatoijas io ey Pobdnra[e] 


15 [xard& tov yvouov' todo dé] movtéverg sig THY 
[rowtny exxdnotay dovvar| trég adbtod tiv [Wy] 
Ge = om _18 _ _ _ _ - éluxdnjoiav’ av[ay] 


[odwee dé rdde 10 Wiprouc ev ovlHAne Abivye xc 
[t orga ev dxoordhe’ sig 0é Thy alvayoapiy T 

2» [ie Gridng wsotoce voy ei tie dtornylo[ee TO] 
[yevousvory aycAwuc]. 


Traces of letters occur in line 8. As Broneer noted, there are irregularities in lines 
15-18, and the restoration above cannot be considered certain. For the formula zate toy 
Dinsmoor 


577 


véuor, however, in line 15, see (for example) /.G., Il?, 507, 508, 570, 576, ov% 
(Archons of Athens, p. 26) has shown good reason to believe that the date of aN document 
is later than 307/6; the calendar equation (lines 3—5) shows an ordinary year in the period 
of the twelve tribes, in which the twenty-fourth i of the sixth prytany was equated 
with the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month (Posideon full, and éfdduee wer’ etxedag 


ygert © ‘ts “ The sloping 
1 A reading of the stone by Schweigert in Athens gives the lambda. Schweigert reports “The sloping 
ce 


2 snough remains to justif the reading. 
stroke of the lambda in line 2 lies along the fracture, but en j 4 . 
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with backward count). The restoration wéuatyg might be made in line 3 with a date 
revocdr tovauévov in line 6 for an interealary year (cf. Dinsmoor, op. cit., p. 26), but the 
latter restoration would be short by one letter and possibly less satisfactory. I prefer 
to consider the year of Nikostratos (295/4) as intercalary (as also Kirchner thee Lhe 
646), and the first year of Olympiodoros, now represented by this inscription, as ordinary. 
The sequence as shown in Ferguson’s table in Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 22, indicates the 
correct sequence. 
Dinsmoor’s restoration of /.G., 11%, 389 with the introductory lines, 


[Ext “Odvun|toddeov &eyovtog devvelooy ec] 

[oc, evayon|péwg 02 “Extxovoov tod ’E[mttého] 
c , 

POSS Oy OC | Ole === “OL, ie ao 


gains support from the discovery that the registrar of 1.G., Il?, 378 cannot belong in 
the archonship of Philippos. 


18. A complete stele of Hymettian marble found in the north room of the Metroén 
on July 4, 1936. The stone had been used as a cover slab over a late Roman drain. 
Cf. Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 197 and note. 


Height, 1.31 m.; width of inscribed face, at top, 0.418 m., at bottom, 0.517 m.; thick- 
ness of edge, at top, 0.08 m., at bottom, 0.18 m. The length of the tenon is 0.08 m. 

Height of letters, 0.07 m. 

Inv. No. I 4266. 


The inscription is stoichedon 31 except for line 35, which contains 32 letters. The 
final iota of zt and the initial sigma tau of oreparv@oce have been crowded into two letter 
spaces. The cross-bar of alpha was occasionally omitted, as were also the inner strokes 
of mu in line 35. In line 45 the word Sedcutwy was first cut as Sadeubroe and then 
corrected. 

284/3 B.c. CTOIX. 31 
) é a) t 
‘Ent Nixiov toyortog eat tHg Otvyidog 
EBduns smovtaretag Ht Osdgihog Oeod 
dvov ‘Ayagveis eyonuucrerey, Pewyde 
5 - vog erarye Lovauévov, teltye zat sixo 
OvEl tig mevtavelag’ éxxdyjoia’ THY m0 
édowy éeneyipiler Olvoxoerng Olvopsi 
ov ‘Els[vloiniog zat ovvmededoot. °” %£o 
Sev ca Ojuwt’ ‘Aybeerog Keddiuédorro 
10 ¢ Kohlurede sizer’ émei0n Ev6iog toyw 
vy yevdusvog tag te Ovolac ebvoery rot 


S$ 
6; ea gt dae B , 7 \ ~ ~ 
JEOLS LATHK TH TATOLA KL Ti} MOUTHS TH 


ts eS me, 
a 3 Bai 


Sap hr BSR SS 
= 
Mae Sa 


> SS PARANA At AS 


AE 


Pes bet EME? 
WHE Ca kt H 


nm 


ad 6 os 
BA MAS ANA LCR 


MASS AE Ae OF 
PRY ANE EAN GAB 


Lt Moe eee 
COPPER ASL BR 
N Ae ee Bob tetat: 
YOST Bh OER 
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35 


40 


on 
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t Aovbowr éneuedi On pihorimg “eu v 
Cha mdvca ecoakey ve set thy doxiy 0 
ixatue meviduevog toig te vdmolg nal 
Loig Wreploucaoy tho Bovkijg zat Tod dn 
uov xed die tadva abroy zat medtEegor 6 
Onuog eshwecey nai éorepdrwoer év 
fe éxxdnotoa vie év Avovboov, S7w¢ dy o 
by m&ow paveody Te Gti 6 Ohjwog “at viv 
nal elo tov howdy yodvoy timnoel Tov 
c dixalwg Hoyortacg tas aoxas nal “ATE 
tovs vOuorvcg’ ayabet tvyer deddyfaur TH 
t Ono eowvéou EtGioy “Aviipartog 
Tehoco.oy gihorvimiag evexe zat ety 
olag tv éywy dvatedet modg tov Oijmoy x 
al orepav@oa attoy yovodl otepavar 
nace {ve} cov youor" sive 08 abtdr xa CA 
ho ayoboy ebogobar saok tod diuov 6to 
v dy dozet eSvog sive Stay 6 Ieoaed 
c nal TO Hot éy Tht abveL yévntoL’ ExcaL 
[v]éoce 0& xat tore waoédoove atrot Met 
doyévny Meidwvog ‘Abuoréa Swxoctrny S 
wdduwov ITcvonéa dixciootvng evexn x 
al pidotiniag xal oveparmoa éxctEgo 
vy abtay yovoml OtEpevwl ZaTe TOY vOUO 
y* dvayodwa dé tédE TO Wigioua TOY yeu 
late tov xave movtavetav ev orndnt 
Avhiver xai ovfjoo &ureoobe tov ovre 
dolov’ sig dé tiv hayoaphy vig orang 
usgloat todg émi tie dtorzioe * A” do 


axyucs. vacat 
C ~ 
0 dijwos 
= a 
Aa, 4 “ 
y C \ 
6 dijuog / ot pudétact 
6 Nohowuviwy | 
| \ 
S 
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The inscription here presented gives the name of an archon hitherto unknown from 
the early third century .c., and preserves in full the name of the secretary for the year, 
until now also unknown. The new archon, Nikias, follows immediately after Euthios 
(285/4) and so may be dated definitely in 284/3. This date is confirmed by the demotie 
of the seeretary (4yagvetg VUI) which falls into place in this same year in the regular 
sequence of tribes in the secretary cycle. Inasmuch as both the years of Euthios and 
of Ourias (who now follows Nikias) were ordinary in the Attic calendar (I. G., IL?, 657— 
I.G., I1*, 660; Hesperia, IV, 1935, no. 40) it has been assumed for some time that 284/3 
must have been interealary (e.g. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 23; Hesperia, 1V, 1935, 
p. 584). This assumption is now proved correct by the calendar equation Gamelion 9 
= Prytany VI, 23 of the present document, which is possible only in an intercalary 
year. If the prytanies contained regularly 32 days each, and if the year began with full 
Hekatombaion with the alternation of full and hollow months not reversed until Gamelion 
or later, then Gamelion 9 and Prytany VII, 23 both fall on the 215th day of the year. 

Lines 9-10: The orator Agyrrhios son of Kallimedon of Kollyte is the same man 
(P.A., 180) who proposed a decree (J.G., I1?, 653) honoring King Spartokos in the archon- 
ship of Diotimos (287/6). 

Lines 12-13: It was regularly the duty of the eponymous archon to arrange the festival 
procession in honor of Dionysos at the Great Dionysia. See Aristotle, 46. ITod., 56, 4; 
also Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 138-142. He was assisted by his two paredroi (here 
praised in lines 31-37) and by a special board of epimeletai (see Aristotle, loc. cit., cf. also 
I.G., U1, 668) who are not mentioned in this decree. 

Lines 30-31: There is here formal proof that in 284/3 (mid-winter) the Peiraeus had 
not been recovered (from Macedon) by the Athenian Nationalists. The now generally 
aecepted date of the recovery (281/0) is thus made still more secure (Ferguson, Athenian 
Tribal Cycles, p. 12, and A.J.P., LV, 1934, p. 321, note 15; Tarn, J. HL.S., LIV, 1934, pp. 33 ff. ; 
Meritt, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 576—578). 

Lines 39-40: The stele was to be set up in front of the ovrédoroy. Of the lexicographers 
Photius (s.v.) defines ovrédgroy as follows: zat vo ywotor xc tors Haxovg éy cig ovvedgetovow 
-drriz0. xalovow. Since the present stele was found unbroken in the north room of the 
Metroén it is reasonable to assume that the ovrédgcoy here mentioned was near to and 
perhaps enclosed the fovdevrjgroy or meeting place of the Council. The word ovvédQLoy 
may also be restored in a similar inscription found in Section K (see No. 19 below). In 
Lysias’ oration trée vot ovoatimtov (IX, 6 and 9) reference is made to a law which pre- 
scribes punishment for those who use abusive language éy (vét) ovvedgiat. ‘The defendant, 
Polyainos, claims that he was unjustly fined, for (as he said) he had not even gone into 
the doysiov. This is another connecting link between the ovrédqroy and the civic centre 
about the Povdevefvor, for the public buildings in this neighborhood were also called 
ra eoysia (ef. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 1931, p. 346). 

The dating of the new archon Nikias in 284/3 displaces Telokles, who has recently 
been assigned to that year by Meritt (Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 566-570 and p. 584). It also 
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opens up another possibility, and at present apparently the only one, for the restoration 
of the names of the archons in line 1 and in lines 5-6 of 1.G., Il’, 1290. The restoration 
in line 1 should be [Ent Nixtov oeyor]rog, for the year was intercalary, and in lines 5-6 
[éa|¢ Ev6iov &eyorvro]g. The argument in Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 575 that 1.G., Il’, 1290 
mentioned two archons both with six letters in the genitive of their names still holds, 
though it is no longer necessary to restore the name Lykeas in [eG i O10 AS Ske 
only available year earlier than Ourias for Telokles is 289/8, to which Kimon has been 
tentatively assigned. It now seems necessary to date Kimon again in 282/1, as was done 
by Dinsmoor (Archons of Athens, p. 30) in order to make place in the archon-list for 
Telokles, and in so doing any attempt to restore the name of Lykeas in 1.G., ID, 1290 
as the suecessor of Ourias must be abandoned. 

Gorgias remains fixed in 281/0, but the archon Polystratos, who should be dated not 
long before or after Lykeas on prosopographical grounds,’ is now no longer bound by 
an accepted early date for Lykeas. The reconciliation between the city and the Peiraeus 
which is implied by J.G., 112, 1283 may be that which followed the Chremonidean war, as 
well as that which followed Olympiodoros’ capture of the Peiraeus in 281/0 (Hesperia, IV, 
1935, p. 578), and consequently both Polystratos and Lykeas may belong after 263/2 B.c. 
If this is true, the archon Sosistratos becomes a probable candidate for the restoration 
of line 1-in J.G., Il, 672,? especially since his connection with 1.G., 117, 670 B is broken 
by the necessity of restoring [émi Kiuwvocg t¢eyorv|rocg in I.G., IL”, 670 A (cf. p. 106, below). 
The year satisfies the prosopographical evidence which favors an early date for Sosistratos. 
Euboulos, who is mentioned in the letters of Epicurus, may be assigned either to 273/2 
or 272/1 B.c. 

In the year of Telokles one member of the Boule who took a prominent part in shaping 
the policy of the government was @idurmog ‘Aotvyévou Ovucutédne, who appears also as 
orator of the decree (Il?, 672) now assigned (Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pp. 578-579) to the year 
280/79 in which we have just restored the archon’s name as Sosistratos. Another active 
member of the Boule of Telokles’ year was Nixozedryg ‘Aoyeucyou Prycetc, who appears 
also as orator of a decree (I1?, 656) of the archonship of Isaios in 286/5. Both these 
men were honored by the Demos for having given wisest counsel (@orote PeSovderxéran: 
I1*, 2797). The dedicatory inscription which records their names mentions also another 
councillor of the year of Telokles, “Iueoctog Bowvog Eireciog, and the general ‘A ovovel dng 
Aoaumnreeve, who is to be identified with the Athenian envoy -4ootetdng Moxobéov Aauntoete 
who was honored in a proxeny decree of Arcadian Orchomenos (B.C. H., XXXVII, 1914, 
p. 451). The decree from Orchomenos names three ambassadors from Athens, the other 
two being the ardent Nationalists Kéddumog Moigoxiéovg Ehevotiog and hatuwy ’Ereoxdgove 
Aibediong. Kallippos was the Athenian general at Thermopylae in 279/8 (Paus. X, 20, 5) 
and one of the signers of the alliance of Chremonides (II2, 686, line 23), while Glaukon 


* The same orator appears in decrees dated by both archons (1.G., I1?, 1283, 1284 B). 
» As proposed by Johnson, Class. Phil., IX, 1914, pp. 258, 430. 
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was the brother of Chremonides. The Nationalistic character of the government under 
Telokles is therefore apparent (ef. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 79) and the influential 
Councillors of his year were among those active after the revolt from Macedon in 288 .o. 

The argument presented in Hesperia, IV (1935), pp. 566—567, that Telokles must have 
preceded Ourias still seems to me sound. We learn from the new document here published 
that he was not the immediate predecessor of Ourias, as my earlier interpretation sup- 
posed, but that from Euthios back through Diokles there is an unbroken sequence of 
archons which cannot be disturbed. The latest possible year for Telokles is thereby deter- 
mined as 289/8 z.c. This is also the earliest date possible for the praise of the Nationalistic 
partisans of Telokles’ year, and so may be assigned definitely to his archonship. The 
revolt from Macedon was accomplished in Telokles’ year, and the year of Diokles belonged 
entirely to the Nationalistic régime. Furthermore, we are now able to interpret the 
honorary inscription J.G., I1*, 2797, as praise for the men, already named above as strong 
Nationalists, who planned and carried out the revolt. The fact that the general Aristeides 
of Lamptrai was named in the dedication along with the Councillors shows that the legis- 
lative and military branches of the government codperated, as indeed we know must have 
been the case, to free Athens from Macedonian control. This date agrees well with the 
fact that two of the Councillors of J.G., 11°, 2797 appear again as Councillors who pro- 
posed decrees in 286/5 and 280/79 and that the general Aristeides was ambassador to 
Orchomenos shortly before the Chremonidean war. The late date for this embassy does 
not argue a late date for Telokles (Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, p. 79); rather, it is ap- 
propriate that the active generalship of Aristeides should fall in 289/8 and his embassy 
belong to the more sedate years of his life about twenty years later. 

The archon Kimon must now be dated in 282/1, but the question whether he should 
be separated from Nikias (296/5) by an interval of at least seven years (Dinsmoor, op. cit., 
p-. ¢1) or by an interval of possibly six years (Ferguson, Ath. Trib. Cycles, pp. 69-71) no 
longer plays a part in the argument. His earliest possible date is 282/1. The “ difficult 
times ” of the year of Kimon (I.G., I1?, 682, line 33) may be taken to represent the in- 
creased pressure brought to bear on Athens by Antigonos after the death of his father. 
Apparently Athens and Macedon were fairly well at peace in 283/2, for the Athenians 
sent a deputation of taxiarchs to the celebration of the Basileia in Boeotia in the autumn 
of 283 (Hesperia, IV, 1935, no. 40), and Boeotia was still loyal to Antigonos.t_ But in 281/0 
there was open strife, and Olympiodoros captured the Peiraeus. The services rendered 
by Phaidros in the intervening year (282/1) imply that relations had already become 
strained, and that an open break was then avoided only by expert diplomacy. Phaidros 
maintained peace during troubled times, preserved the freedom and democracy of the 
city, and in particular made possible the gathering of the grain and the crops from the 


countryside. 


1 This was before the general revolt of the Greek states (Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, p. 132). Memnon, 
XIII, 3 (F. H.G., Tl, p. 534, ed. Miiller) shows that Antigonos could take refuge in Boeotia after his defeat 


by i leny. 
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I follow Dinsmoor in assigning the earlier embassy of Phaidros to Ptolemy for grain 
supplies (I.G., 112, 682, lines 28-30) to the period just after the revolt of 289/8 (Dinsmoor, 
op. cit. p. 71). Indeed, after the revolt from Macedonia the problem of the grain supply 
seems to have been ever present. It is mentioned in two decrees of 288/7 (1.G., ID’, 
650, 651), in three decrees of 287/6 (.G., IL’, 653, 654, 655), and again in a decree of 
the year 282/1 (7.G., II*, 670 A) which the secretary cycle ae to belong to the year 
now given to Kimon. Dinsmoor’s attribution of this last inseription (op. cit., pp. 67-68), 
and also of 1.G., I1?, 670 B to the year of Anaxikrates, is thus further supported; for the 
archon’s name in 670B must have had five more letters in the genitive than the name 
in 670 A (cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 575-576). If [.G., I1?, 670 A is restored [ézi Kiwovog 
%oyor|rog then 1.G., 11?, 670 B must almost surely be restored [ézi "Avakixoctovce] Coyorros. 
The text is as follows: 


.G., IE, 670A CC. 
282/1 nc. CTOLX. 50 


[Ext Kiwwrog teyor|toc éni vig Aialrvtidog dwdexcdrng movtevet] 
= 7 + > , 

[ag fe ...4... Ebgoloiwrog “Edevotr(iog éyooupdrevery’ Sx190G0] 

yee ' \ , ~ r rs a 

[or@vocg évdexaryt] volirjer nal dexd[rer tho movtavetag’ éxxdyjo] 


[ia uvpla* tHy mwoos| Oger EmewHpilely . oe ene Pee ee hee es ] 
5 [...2... xal ovurlodedga’ e0oker [rae djume....... et eee ] 
Pee... siavek ere] Lp OLR Ou Otol ainn s.r as. oe soe a ] 
Acasa ct Bu Gi Sg VET OLR OUT OMA UNION Can are aie ge ee 
errr a sD ocd toad crus EOS MOLT ON IN fat lcd ee ets ene eee 
‘eee a Rabe tee é|m[iulédevay éolijoato........ pee at 
SOAS Ihde cat cneierenge cae notlviic(?) nat xa E[xaotT........ eter Res 


. €% tev idlwy yon|uctwr eis ot[twviay moocedamcrioe zal T] 
(aldo diavehet mod|¢ tov dijuoy ety[Lovg dy xet pihoriywobuevog” 6] 
[aug &y oty epduddjoy he [yolelag waloéyeobar rt Ojuwe wé&our Ec] 
[ddow dr ydgutag] enodjworta tlayv evteoyetnuctwy: eyabet tv] 
15 [yet deddyfae Tat di) |ucwr éavéoan(e Oifowva....... te Be 


. 
et 


nab orepor@oo| abrvoy Aenonne [orepevat xata tor vOloy coer | 
[jg évexa nat edvoilag tig sig cov [Ojuoy tov ‘Abynvetwy’ sivar dé c] 


[dra xai thio eayablov ebogobar ma[aek tod druov - - - - - - ] 
Blank space of one line 

LG lke er 

279/8 3.c. ; CTOIX. 51 

[ Exit ‘Avagsixocrove] teyortog emi [thig..... 2... Site Dia Sees ] 
OR CP A cn tahe Hany ae Jédy[¢] N[txwr]og Et[vectog éyocuudrever.. .°. . .] 

[...1... évdver welv’ el[x]a[dac] devr[goat nai etxooret TIS Tovtay | 

[elag’ éxxdyota xvoic| cl@rv melolé]do[wr émewngpiley - - - - - ] 
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These readings depend upon a new determination ‘in line 4, and embody a correction 
in the division of lines which must be introduced in line 12. The proper disposition of 
the letters is clear on a squeeze. The readings given in lines 19-22 are based upon the 
letters. recorded in Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 579. But the text as a whole replaces not 
only that given in the Corpus but also that published in Hesperia, TV (1935), p. 576 and 
p. 581. Since thé year of Anaxikrates was probably ordinary, the calendar equation of 
line 21 has been made to equate the 22nd day of the month with the 22nd day of the 
prytany. Backward count with any month that has thirteen letters in the genitive will 
satisfy the epigraphical requirements. 

The date of Telokles in 289/8 changes somewhat the aspect of the restorations offered 
for the document which mentions his name in Hesperia, IV (1935), p. 568. If the restoration 
there given is retained, then the payment of the éyyin by Chairontides was delayed seven 
years after he was adjudged liable by the court. Of course, it may be supposed that 
he merely continued the payments on the house which had been begun by the original 
purchaser Diokles, buying in the house for himself after Diokles defaulted (ef. Hesperia, V, 
1936, p. 895). One thing seems clear, and that is that the case history of the house in 
Agryle mentioned in Hesperia, IV, no. 41 began with its sale in the archonship of Philippos 
(292/1) and continued until the archonship of Ourias (283/2) when a zarafods) was made 
against the purchase price of it. This is a span of ten years (inclusive reckoning) and 
if payments were made every year, that of Ourias’ archonship was the tenth. Although 
Aristotle says that the price of a house sold by the poletai at public auction had to 
be paid in five years, it may be that the permitted time had been extended to ten years, 
as in the case of purchase of land, in the early third century, or that the house sold 
included also a plot of ground not separately specified. This is made to seem more 
probable by the record of the second house (Hesperia, IV, 1935, no. 41, lines 18-20), where 
the sale apparently occurred in 289/8 and a payment was still being made in 283/2. It 
was the seventh instalment on the house sold when Telokles was archon that should have 
been due in the year of Ourias. At any rate, the span of years is again greater than 
the five specified by Aristotle. The exact restoration of Hesperia, 1V, no. 41 is uncertain, 
but the following tentative arrangement may be suggested: 


Hesperia, 1V, no. 41 ca. 86 
Oo 2 Se eee 
vacat 
vacat 
vacat 
5 [edlds navapep[Anuéra iy medg mwdyras obs] 


~ AN <3 an 
[éc]i Otolov Koxo[yrog emi vig Arjunrercdos éy] 


[de]udrng movra[vetag °”"’” dexcry x0T ce Body | 
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[ot]utac 2Ayovafo[iy Xeatgortidov tod “Eg..."... ] 
[o]u: rig moabe[tong txd toy awdyvayr éat Di] 


, ae Ne ere 
10 [Ad] rerrov Boxovto[s Onuootag yevouerng* eyyvynris é] 


~ \ \ VT 
lz eLO MeIOKAT GC) =o = on = nal thy THyhy] 
fe ~ ~ r Pal | 
[ca]veng tho otzilag amédmxev tot diwootwt’| 
Ie j - A ai, A 
[Xe]uoortidng ‘Eo[...°... Yow: xarvewnpiosr] 


[Sa]o toy dizaora[y te yoruata mévta aohwxé] 


15 [vale et Tyhoxhélovg “oxovtog ee | 
[de]ucrncg movrar[elag vacat ] 
(HAHA BAAS “7 vacat ] 
[éa]i Tnhoxkéovg [oyovtog éni tig “Inmobwrti] 
[do]g dyddng movtlavetag émelato - - - - --- - - ] 

ole. eAOD .homu: 0 [Ixidm= == ==> Sa ] 
[------ tavrysg tis olziag éPddun xatezod%] 
[ summa pecuniae vacat - - - ] 


It should also be noted that the archonship of Nikias in 284/3 is available, instead 
of the year 296/5, for the agonothesia of Phaidros (/.G., IL?, 682, line 53). His second 
agonothesia, in the name of his son Thymochares and in the archonship of Euboulos, 
I now date in 259/8. See below, p. 135. Furthermore, the archon Nikias named in /.G., IL’, 
1273 should be identified with the archon of 284/3. Obviously it is desirable that the 
date of the decree should fall in the year following, so that the praise for service well 
rendered, with which the decree is concerned, may not be too long delayed after the 


79Q 


term of service was past. Consequently, I restore line 1 of J.G., 117, 1273 as follows: 
CEnti Otetlov &eyxortog [" unlrvog “Arbsornor@y [oc] 


The generally accepted reading (Ew ‘Aoiocwriujov is too long for the space available 
on the stone. Kirchner, in his notes, has discussed the problem of restoration in detail; 
but instead of determining the extent of the restoration by balancing the number of letters 
on each side of the median line of the stone, it seems to me preferable to consider both 
ends of the line separately. This is desirable, because the letters of line 1 are not evenly 
spaced, and possible, because enough of the moulding is preserved to show what the 
limits of restoration are. 

At the end of line 1 the final nu on the stone falls just slightly to the right of the 
final sigma in line 2. One may say that line 1 (ending in ---»0¢) extended 2'/, letter 
spaces farther to the right than did line 2 below the moulding. At the beginning of line 1, 
the final ----ov of the archon’s name falls just above the final ----wy»y of the name 
of the orator in line 2. Since this name was [Kep]od(wr, and contained eight letters, one 
might recede 21/, spaces to the left of its initial kappa and begin the reading of line 1 
at the edge of the band above the moulding: [Emi ...... jov. Ido not see how a longer 
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name can be supplied, certainly not one so long as [Ez ‘Aopiotwrbujov, which exceeds by 
two full letters the maximum here determined. On the other hand, there is no reason 
why the inscription above the moulding must begin at the farthest possible left edge of 
the stone. If it began approximately over the beginning of the text in line 2 below, the 
restoration [’Eat Ovgijov ceyorrog suits the available space perfectly. It is not possible 
to restore [’Ei Nixooredt]ov, to follow Nikias of 296/5, or ['Ent Iethdjujov, to follow 
Nikias of 268/7. 


19. Fragment of Hymettian marble with the left edge preserved, but otherwise broken, 
found on April 17, 1984, in a late Roman wall in Section K. 


Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 1832. 


_ The inscription is stoichedon 45. Five lines occupy 
a vertical space on the stone of 0.06 m.; four columns 
(measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space of 
0.051 m. It is a distance of 0.02 m. from the left edge 
of the stone to the margin of letters. 


Before 263/2 z.c. CTOIX. 45 
[Rie ONS Ne dixaroot | 
ng Ev[exa xal pidorimlag xat orepar@oat éxategoy ave] 
ov Gah[Lod orepavan’ dvayodwe dé TOdE TO Wipiouc TOY Yo | 


auuat[éa tov xare movrarelay év orndAge MGurye xai orm] 
ae i“ Q met f y; 


or 


»” Pay / se et Ran > \ ~ 
oa 2u[moo0ober tod ovvedotov’ sig dé THY avayeagiyy Tijs O] 
tijdng [ueoloar todg émi tie OLotnjoer - - dgayuce]. 


No. 19 vacat 


The character of the lettering indicates a date in the first half of the third century B.c. 
Comparison with No. 18 published above suggests also the possibility that the text here 
given was in praise of an archon and his two paredroi. The restoration of line 2 has 
been made on this assumption, but it should be noted that each of the paredroi in No. 18 
(line 36) received “a golden crown according to the law” while here an olive crown only 
was granted. The stele containing No. 18 was to be set up in front of the ovrédgior; 
in the present text the same word can be restored in line 5. The inscription ends with 
provision for the expense of cutting the stele, which I restore in conformity with the 
formulae of the period from 288/7 to 2638/2. 
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20. Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, found on October 25, 1934, in the wall of 
a modern house in Section 0. The stone is broken away above, below, and at the lett, 
but has part of the right side preserved, dressed smooth with a fine-toothed chisel. The 


back is rough, with long drilled grooves. 


Height, 0.385 m.; width, 0.325 m.; thickness, 0.165 m. 
Height of letters (in line 1), 0.009 m.; (in other lines), 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 2054. 


The inscription is written in a modified stoichedon style; and ten lines of text occupy 
a vertical span of 0.139 m. The character of the lettering, type of marble, thickness of 
the stone, estimated original width, and spacing of lines and letters all combine to show 
that this fragment belongs to the document already published as /.G., Hl’, 700. The 
text of the complete inscription is printed bere, with some renumbering of lines and re- 
arrangement of the earlier fragments. 


1.G., IE) 700 
252/1 B.c. CTOIX. 50 


“Ayttyort0og 


PE]at Ovuoycoorv toyorto[g émt vig ToItNS sovTare] a 


Anurjtotcdog 
lilee te Shoronrolc| <4 orlecls a. an ema évoauuccever, Bor | 
[Sloowmvog ever zai [vécr, méurrye zai elxoorhe tho movetaretc] 
[c]: éxxdrjota xvola’ tay [r]o0e[Oowy érepjpiley......72.......] 
5 [. Jwrov Oorcorog xc Ovuerro[ dedgou’ - Demetriadis aut Antigonidis, - - -] 
[Je dauntosts ” Anudtipol[s - Aegeidis, - - - - Pandionidis, - - -] 
[.] Aevzovoets * “AttaBog O[ogtxtos, ” - - = - - Cecropidis, - - - - - ] 
[. .]og “Avaxctstg * Teioialg - Aeantidis, - - - - - Antiochidis -] 
[. . A]heSior “Aupiydoorg -AC[yredc sizer’ ” éserdi) of &pyBor ot é] 
10 = [yyoapérvtjeg nat épyBetoor[tes eat “Avtip@rtog koxortog d1éue] 


[evar scavbag|yotrrec ‘rolle. 1e FOUOLes KORIy 5 aiee ene Cee ] 


[eae ewe oe ee Se SSS See eee jor éimehyrat 8d b 
[---------4----- 5 - aes ee tobdls dgduovg todg yuyvo 
° / 

5 - ns 27 , ne ~~ 

1! EM EN OUGK Ate was’ de 6K, 1 yak 5 Et Sea ee. nee jwoodrtar attvors tay y 

Fa curva arvodet | xv } ira ¢ 

ere ere ores a yr bee 7 ijxvbuevor tiv abt@y o 

ge y \ ld ) , y \ ‘ > Pad 

[rovdiy xou gidotiiay " évoujoarto dé xjai thy eaddesor TIL 
Va s as Pe eae ' + 4 OE \ 3 , By ~ ~ 

[Covdie meget vig éepypeiag’” Erog ky oty epel utddoy yl m&OL TOIg & 


[ cle , C ri 6 7 i rs ty . "y 
Lpyots voig Wrptoucor rob dOjuov smebaoyleiv “elddow Stu yeo 


Ss 


5 ree > , = - = uD N ~ , 
20 [tag amOKxOWLObYTaL xatastag mage tod dy]uov, " cbyne ayabie 0 


ine 


RIPTIONS 


C 


iS) 


IN 


EK 


G 


0) 


G., 112, 70 


Wd 


do 


ement 


Tra 


I 


QO. 


(On 


N 
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[eddy8ou chu Bovdije tvodg sooédgovg ot ety] Ldywour TTQOEDQEVEL 
[y é rau diuor elo tiv modrny exxdjolay melooayayety mQdg toy 
[Ojuor roy xoounriy nai yonuatioar megt tlovtwy, yrouny dé Ev 
[Pdddeobar vig Bovkig sic tov Ofjwor Ore dolzet vet Sovhet * &70a 
%  [uéoa todg éprifovg xai orepar@oa Gabdjod ovepavat owpgod 
[onc evexa jy éeyovreg dvatehovor medg tov dijuoly " dvayelewac] 
[dd réde cd Whprouc tov yonumatéa tov xard mevtavetay év Ovid] 


[je Abivrye év ayoode ” sic dé tiv dvayoaphy wegiou voy éni tii] 


fendiounoer: to yerousroy cvdhoie, === - =~ -- =a = 2 = ae ] 
lacuna 

i Vic ai eared ya Cra Eee eee Lo pear are emaivéeon O& zal orepara] c 
[one Baddo]® oreper[a ettagiag ever tov xoountiy tay éepypwr] 
[. .Juwvidny “AvdgoxA[éovg ...... Tea spate te zal vor sadoteifpny| 
“Eouddwoov “Eootiov “Ay[aovéa °’” xai tov anovtiotiy Avowxdi] 
‘Aveindtoov Sumadyjtti[oy ” xai tov drloucyny..... Aaa eee Nu] 

B51) | KOVOCOU RA VHUALUEY 9 ROM TOP TOOLTIP ns 5.6 sine wey win ee) ee ] 
@ xai toy yonupatéa [- - ------------------------ ] 


[f] Pov} 


lacuna 


[Ot épynBetoartes 2x] “Avtipmrtosg &oyortos 


CArriyovidog| Olryidos d 
toy) Wate ae 2 es le TTevbixhijg Mevevdgov Ieoubotdng 
(eee ae ae eee Vagyi|tr0g 80 Oeaitntog Knpioopartog Emtz[y]pto[t](og) 
[ere Sa ee ea vA] Gey Kexgoridog 
ee a te ea vA} jGer Osoyévng “Hyrjuovog “AGuovert[c] 
[Anunrorcdos | Ebxhijg Evuléove “Alavetys 
re eee er éx Koi] dng Suxglag “Aguotodijuov ‘Ahete[vd]e 
[ee eee SoS SPs ee ee Jevs 55 ‘Inrobwvtidog 


Dikooreatog Aopeértov ’Ehev[oivtog] 

Snevoinmog ‘AlsSiwvog *ACrr [ete] 

EvGixgrtog Oecuvétov *Axeod[ovoroc] 

Abrodinog ‘Aoyeoroerov &€ OLiov] 
60 [-A]ouorsidns Keddupevov Kér[oeoc] 

Alcytidog 
[..°..Jocrng Ipexedrov[ ‘Paurotoroc] 
[- - “6% - -]umoyo[->------- - ] 
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The text of fragment a is repeated substantially as given in the Corpus, except for 
a slight correction in line’ 6, where the final sigma of the name of the proedros from 
Erechtheis appears on the stone before the demotie Acunreste, and in line 10 where the 
name of the archon of the preceding year may now be supplied from line 38. It should 
be noted that the letters in the preserved portion of line 10 are crowded slightly, so 
that this line contains in all 51 letters. The year has been interpreted as intercalary, 
and the restorations of date in line 8 are those proposed by Johnson (Class. Phil., 
IX, 1914, p. 259) and adopted by Kirehner (/.G., 112, 700, addenda) and Dinsmoor 
(Archons, p. 395). 

Fragment b must be shifted from the left to the right margin of the reconstructed 
text, for its right margin (not its left) is preserved. The lines have regularly 50 letter 
spaces, except in line 18 where 51 have been restored; the crowding of letters is evident 
in the preserved portion of the line. In lines 19 and 20 the restorations are so made 
as to yield the desired 50 letters: for ézroxouivotrrar instead of amodiporras ef. I. G., IL, 
798, line 24 (Hesperia, IV, p. 583: xoutot[rac]). Line 26 is here read for the first 
time. There is no doubt about the letters, and the new paragraph should be restored 
with the formula for publication.’ Cf. 7.G., II’, 766, lines 12-15. The letters at the 
beginning of line 30 are difficult to decipher today and must depend principally on 
Koehler’s readings. If they are incorrectly given, there is at. least a chance that 
lines 29 and 30 should be combined, thus eliminating the lacuna in the text between 
fragments b and ec. 

The left edge of fragment ¢ is preserved, but a margin sufficient for one letter space 
must be assumed before the recorded. letters. The width of margin should not be deter- 
mined by comparison with fragment a from the top of the stele, but from fragment 0, 
the right margin of which after the last letter in each line was sufficient for an uninscribed 
letter space. Margins, both on the left and right, evidently became wider toward the 
bottom of the stone to compensate for a greater width of the stone itself. In line 386 
the final alpha of a demotic is visible as the first letter preserved. 

The new fragment here published shows that the names of the epheboi were arranged 
in two columns. In line 41 the restoration [Ieoyi]crvog shows that the first names be- 
longed to the tribe Antigonis, so the demotics in lines 42 and 43 should be restored either 
as (-Ayoevk]iGev or [4rzvh]i Ger. The archon Antiphon, named in line 38, is probably to 
be identified with that Antiphon of Erchia who headed the list of those who contributed 
amounts from 50 to 200 drachmai in 241/0 for the safety of the city and the defense 
of the country (J.G., 117, 791, line 33). He must have been a man of considerable 
prestige; and his grandfather (P.A., 1296) had been Tauiag teimeomotz@ in 330/29 
and 325/4. 

The orator, whose name appears in line 9 as [-4]AeSior Aupezdgors ‘AC[nreve], was 
evidently father of the ephebos Sycevouszog Ahesiwvog “Atri [etc] of line 57. A grandson 
of this Speusippos appears, presumably as a young man, in the archonship of Hermogenes 
Movie, of F. A 12846; 7.G., I1?, 9332, lines 11-15). If one reckons back two 


8 
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generations from 183/2 (at about 33 years each, as in Kirchner’s P.A.) it appears that 
the date of this inscription should be about the middle of the third century. Other prosopo- 
eraphical indications point to the same conclusion. In line 50 Theaitetos appears as an 
ephebos; his grandfather (P.A., 6630) is dated ca. 300 s.c. Similarly, Theogenes, who 
appears as ephebos in line 52, had a grandfather of about the same date. His great- 
grandfather, at any rate, was active between 340 and 326 n.c. (cf. P.A., 6294, s.v. “Hyjuor). 
Euthykritos (line 58) had a great-great-grandson who was ephebos (P.A., 5618) in the 
year 123 nc. If one reckons back four generations of 33 years each, the date of the 
Euthykritos here mentioned was about 255 z.c. In line 59 Autodikos was the descendant 
of that Autodikos who was diaitetes in 325/4 n.c. (P.A., 2708). This man must have been 
the great-great-grandfather of the present ephebos. As diaitetes he was 60 years old in 
325/4 (246. Hod., 53, 4), his son was presumably about 27, and the grandson (grandfather 
of the later ephebos) was born possibly about 319/8. His ephebate then would have fallen 
ca. 300 z.c. and the ephebate of Autodikos mentioned here in line 26 should be dated 
about 66 years later, i.e., about 234 B.c. 

These generations cannot, of course, all be reckoned accurately at 33 years, but the 
prosopographical evidence indicates that Thymochares belongs in the archon table near 
the middle of the century,—perhaps a little later, probably not much earlier. The name 
of Antiphon, to be restored in S./.G., II, 122 shows the date to be earlier than 240 B.c. 
(cf. p. 126), and the latest available date for a free intercalary year is 252/1. This is 
the year, therefore, to which Thymochares is assigned.! 

In line 62 the spacing militates against the restoration of the name ['Ipix]oeérig “Ipixod- 
tov[c ‘Pauvotovos], but the ephebos was undoubtedly descended from the fourth century 
Athenian of that name (cf. P.A., 7736, 1737). 

One further prosopographical note should be added. In line 32 the name of the kos- 


metes, aS I believe, is recorded as [. .]|Zwvidny ‘Avdooxdléovg - - - -]. He is possibly a 
relative of [...%. ..]dn¢ “Avdoox[- - - - - - ], listed in Hesperia, III, no. 49, line 6. The same 


restoration should be made in both inscriptions. 


21. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, but with part of the moulding 
across the top preserved, found in a modern fill in Section HH on February (Poles hoe 

Height, 0.148 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.044 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 33819. 


The inseription is stoichedon. Five lines oceupy a vertical space of 0.071 m.; and 
five letters (measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space of 0.05 m. 


1 Ferguson, } Tri 'ycles 2 7, shows ih 
Ferg , Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 102-107, shows that Ihymochares must precede Philoneos, now 
dated in 250/49, 
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247/6 B.c. (2) 


CTOIX. 50(? 
; 
PB Avusov(?) &exovtog é|mi vig \Z[=eeee | Toltns mevravetac] 
[i Gaeetne tee sc: Lae eee ee Jugvou “Evlwvvusig éyoauucrever* Bordo] 
Lour@rog Owdexcdryt, toellrne xo dlexcrne vig moveavelas’ éxxdy] 
[sic xvgia tay meoédowy é]wewipitely.......... TEA aes ] 
6 6 [. «1... nak ovpreded]oor vacat 
vacat Moker vie] Povdie [nai roe drucn vacat | 
Perce ene Bape Far back Ure ys Pe forts ee ect ] 


The name of the tribe in prytany was either Antigonis or Demetrias, and was erased 
when the Macedonian tribes were abolished at the end of the century. The beginning 
of the erasure is on the stone in line 1. Line 2 preserves in part the name of a secre- 
tary hitherto unknown, whom I assign tentatively to the year 247/6 in conformity with 
the secretary cycle. The inscription as a whole exhibits the so-called “perfect” design, 
deseribed by Dow in A.J.A., XL (1936), p. 65; the earliest example now preserved of the 
completed pattern (ibid., p. 66) appears not before 250 B.c., since the dating of Polyeuktos 
and I.G., I1?, 679 in 243/2 instead of 
255/4. The demotic of the secretary 
should be restored either as Edlwrvuervc] 
or Es{svetdrc}, but the latter is practically 
excluded by other known secretaries in 
the available period from the tribe Leontis. 


The name of the archon to be supplied 
in line 1 is uncertain, and even the 
number of letters in the name depends 
on the symmetrical arrangement of the 
Zdogev-clause in line 6. It has been 
assumed that there was the same un- 
inscribed space both before and after it 
on the stone, and if this is true then 
the name of the archon contained about 
six letters. The name Lykeas is possible, 
and this archon may be suggested ten- 
tatively in the restoration. 

The substance of the decree is lost. 
In line 7 the last letter preserved may 
be restored as part either of the word 
émretdy) or megt from the beginning of the 


No. 21 probowleumatic motion. 
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22. Two fragments of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides and at the back. 
The larger piece (A) was found on June 8, 1935, in Section H; the smaller piece (B) 


was found on June 14, 1933, in Section 0. 

A. Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.075 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 2972. 

B. Height, 0.094 m.; width, 0.095 m.; thickness,: 0.037 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.004 m. 
Inve Nord 982. 

The inseription is not stoichedon. ‘Ten lines of text occupy a vertical space of 


0.102 m. on the stone, and ten letters (measured on centres) occupy a horizontal space 
of ca, 0.83 m. 


Ty OO Blanc = 
No. 22, Fragment A No. 22, Fragment B 


A ie Satis eee See Ie 
Rete eer d[etr]e 
[..°. .Jédnuocg roi 
[emt ‘Ad jurBicdov Keyor vacat 
5 [ayav]oberng Nixoxdig 
[woh jarae xoucdice 
[Kod]Atag évixe 
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[Mioc|rGoamorg Ape 
| Moox\ovoidrg dev 


10 [Ddoulare Mevdrdo 
[..2..Jo ret Mrwys Did 
[oarvoo|¢ medavoig 
- [...°.. .Jog évix “Eoust [Aorv 
[er ta) Gate Ld tty line == = = 
3, . ol] Mabrr[eia(?) == = 
[wredevée tec)|y[wdiac] 
lacuna 
B feats ot oe OL Ct are 
Pe cne pitta on suUr LSD LeK0 
[werhede To]eyardloe 
WY eis cs ee cK 
Piaye go ee 8 es |O@O 
Peis OCUN lel Lon ee = 
[ime we rol Ol leielode === 


The inscription here recorded lists the actors who received first, second, and third 
awards in the production of Old Comedy, Old Satyr-plays, and Old Tragedy. Lines 4-16 
are dated definitely in the archonship of Alkibiades, who has been assigned to the 
year 251/0 in the table given below on p. 135. Lines 1-3 are from the end of the 
record of the year immediately preceding. Lines 17-25 do not belong to the archonship 
of Alkibiades, for the entry of line 19 specifying the Old Tragedy cannot be identified 
with the record of line 16. Whether these lines come from a year somewhat earlier or 
somewhat later depends on whether fragment B should be placed above or below 
fragment A. There is no evidence at present to make a decision possible. 

In the late fourth century (1.G., I1?, 2323 qa) and again in the late third century 
(1.G., 112, 2323) there was only one Old Comedy produced each year at the City 
Dionysia. Our present text from the middle of the third century lists three Old Comedies, 
as well as Satyr-plays and Old Tragedies. From this difference in the number of 
Old Comedies it is apparent that the new inscription does not belong to the City 
Dionysia; it must be associated rather with the Lenaean festival, and it gives evidence 
for the great interest there in the Old Plays. 

Line 7: The name of the actor [Kad]aiag has been restored from 1.G., I1®, 2325, 
line 221. He was thrice victor in the Lenaean contest, his first success being datable 
about 265 z.c. The vietory here recorded with the Miodr6gwmor of Diphilos may have 
been his second or third victory. In either case a date near the middle of the century 
is appropriate for the archon Alkibiades, when this second or third victory was won. 

Line 8: The restoration was made by Edward Capps. The play is not otherwise 


attested, but the reading seems certain. 
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Line 9: There was an actor Atocxoveldrg Mevérdgov Sumadjreiog in the latter part of 
the second century (Sundwall, N.P.A., p. 64), father of the Menander listed by Kirchner 
as P.A., 9886. See O'Connor, History of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece (Diss., 
Princeton, 1908), p. 93, no. 158. His grandfather was probably the A.ooxofvotdn]g named 
in 1.G., IL2, 2325, line 178, as having gained a victory in comedy at the Lenaean festival 
about 190 nc. If one were to recede another two generations, the Dioskourides 
mentioned in the present text would find his florwit about 255 8.c., which is near the 
date given to the document by the archonship of Alkibiades, 

Line 10: The spacing is correct for the restoration [Mdéoulerm. On the play, see 
Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Il, pp. 143—144; also Allinson, Menander (Loeb 
Classical Library), pp. 448-455. 

Line 11: For the IIrwz/) of Philemon, see Kock, op. cit., Il, pp. 495-496. 

Line 12: The restoration [oervoor]g exactly fills the space available, and is confirmed by 
the fact that the only play known named Hermes (line 13) was a Satyr-play. The plays were 
produced independently, and formed a separate category just as did the Old Comedy and 
Tragedy. First, second, and third ratings were also given the actors of the Satyr-plays. 

Line 13: For the “Eoufc of Astydamas, see Nauck, Zrag. Graec. Frag.,” pp. 118—179. 

Lines 14—15: The names of two Satyr-plays hitherto unknown appear here, probably 
the “4rdeg and the Ma6yrcai. The names of the authors are not preserved. 

Line 16: The heading for the Old Tragedy came immediately after the third citation of 
the Satyr-plays. This arrangement shows that the items in lines 17-18 which precede 
immediately the heading for the Old Tragedy, should also be interpreted as belonging 
to Old Satyr-plays. The restoration is doubtful, but the name of the author Menekrates 
probably appears in line 18. He is known to have written tragedy, and his authorship 
of Satyr-plays may be safely inferred. The title of his play mentioned in line 17 seems 
to have been vA - - - - -, otherwise unknown. 

Line 21: The victory was won with a play of Sophocles. 

Lines 22-23: For plays named “IS{wy and Oldimovg see the index of Nauck, Trag. 
Graec. Frag.,7 pp. 965 and 967. 

Lines 1—3 present a special problem, for the type of record does not correspond to 
anything preserved in the rest of the inscription or indeed to anything in the other 
documents J.G., IL’, 2318-2325 which are concerned with contests and victories at the 
City Dionysia and the Lenaean festival. Their meaning and interpretation remain at 
present obscure. 


23. A new fragment of J.G., Il*, 778 was found on March 10, 1937, in Section X. 
It has the left margin preserved and joins the stone already known. Both fragments 
are of Pentelic, not Hymettian, marble. 

Height (combined), 0.445 m.; width, 0.146 m.; thickness, 0.093 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 4622 (for the new fragment). 
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DiGay ok) somes 

244/3 3,0. CTOIX. 33 

Eni Osgoikdyov eexortog é[mi tig .. . vet] 

[O]og devréoag movtavetag ” fe Aiddotog 4] 

‘oyrfjcov Doecoorog eyyonuuldcever® Mere.) 

yeitri@vog dmdexcryt, dOwdelnerne vig 70] 

5 veavetag ” éxxdnoia xvela’ t[@v moeoedgur] 

enewriter ” Uvboyérxg Fhav[xinnov Ado] 
mexiGev nol ovpsrodedgot* vacat 

vv Bokey the Povdte nat tole Ijuwe 

Keloidrg Keadaidov Evmevcucy [simev’ ére] 

10) TOD Otov vod ‘ABnvatwy xa [vod xzorvo] 


EEUV] 
=| 


b cot Botwray obuPfohoy moujouulérwy 700] 
¢ Ghdnhoug nai Ehousvoy exzdyr[oy viv Aq] 
wéayv mdliv, avedéaro xalisivy [1d dixeco] 
ThoLov zal rv ol anootakérte(s bd THY A] 


15 [artecéwr] eset [cdc] O[f]xac dropalivovo ....] 


[sO se eee ae Pace deddxGae vet Soviet’ T] 
otc hay[dvtacg srooédoovg éig ti» émtotoa| 
20 86» éxxdvollay yonuacion megt vobtrwr, yrw] 
uny 0& SvusldddgoGou tig Bovdijg ei tov 0] 
Fuov Ove dOo[xet vie Bovdtie ” e&reuréoar ti] 
y woh tov Alowéwy xat orepar@oa avr] 
vy yovoml orelpdvwl xace tov vduor evyvotce] 
2% = ¢ Evexce iy &y[ovon dieredet megi toy diuol 
vy cov ‘Abnvaiw[y ” xat evayooetoct tov oté] 
pavov Atovvolioy tay wsychwy zanoig te] 
aywtdotg xat [Ievabrvetwy tay weyehor 7] 
Gt yuurinan &|y@vt " tig 0& moujoews Tod o| 
30 wepavov x[at tig eavayogsvoems ériwedr 6] 


fiver [cov ert the Ovolmnoer - - - - - - - -- - ] 
fig a ] 


The new fragment adds little of historic interest to the text, though the initial 
lambda of A{@ueéwy] is preserved in line 23 and so confirms the accepted restoration 
[de]uéwy of lines 12-13 and 14-15, The golden crown voted for the city of Lamia 
was to be proclaimed at the Great Dionysia and again at the Great Panathenaea. 
Since the decree was passed in Mctageitnion of 244/3, it is evident that this second 
proclamation was planned for the Panathenaea of 242/1, almost two years in the future. 
One cannot justifiably argue, then, that mention in any deeree of such proclamation at 
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the Great Panathenaea necessitates a date for the decree in the immediately preceding 
year. In particular, there is no reason to suppose (ef. Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 80 and 168) 
that the decree for Phaidros (/.G., Il*, 682) was passed in the year preceding a Great 
Panathenaic festival. Tentatively, I had assigned this deeree to the year 259/8, and 
the archon Euboulos of the previous year—though even this is doubtful (ef. Dinsmoor, 
loc. cit.)—to 260/59.1. Ferguson has shown good reason for dating the archon Phano- 
machos, whose name has recently been recovered on one of the documents from the 
Agora, in 260/59, shortly after the Peace which ended the Chremonidean War. There 
is nothing known about the date of Euboulos which makes this impossible, and he may 
with equal propriety be assigned to the year 259/8.2. These dates have been adopted 
in the archon table presented below on pp. 131—139. 


24. Two contiguous fragments of Pentelic marble, found on December 1, 1936, and 
February 2, 1937, in. Section X. The back and right side of the original stele are 
preserved, and part of the simple triangular pediment remains. 

Height, 0:310 m:s width, 0.557 m.; thickness, 0.131 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 4323. 

The inscription is stoichedon. Ten letters (measured on centres) have a horizontal 
space of 0.098 m.; five lines vertically measure 0.07 m. 


243/2 B.c. F CeROUX ee 
! 
[4] é a) l 
= , We ~ 1 r ee aS 
[éat Iodvet|utov Xoyovtog ent tig avdulovi]oog toicyg movtaretag " ae 
ia 7 ~ , Oe , B ~ ~ = Al / 
[Xaspar “Agylectocrov Kepalifer éyo[cuud|rever, Bondgowimyog oydde 


Ti 4 / \ , ~ F e : 2) + t a If 4 ~ hi 
c él déke-Gyddet xai] dexdtye Tig me[vtavellacg’ ° éxzdyjote xvela’ THY 7e0 


re , os , , 3 me ies 4 
5 [edowy éxewrpitey ” Aloviorog Al...... Areas ew jotog zat ovurstededoor 
[ed0Se]y tale Bovdte nat cot dnuwt] vacat 
: : : 
oS EAs oR oe ee eimey® €él0n Ol E—py | Gor ot émt Ozgo(e] 


= A ~ * A > 
[Adyou Gozxorrog éyyoupértes tag te prhaxdcg hevtovoyody]reg tor éry[tc] 


Re pmtey Ona OUpeer = 2S Sa a ] 


The preamble can be restored with the aid of the other known decrees of the vear 
); ates ant cg mANTAGCA a “ z ” a 
of Polyeuktos (.G., IL?, 679° and 680). In form it represents the “ developed | ee 
described by Dow in A.J.A., XL (1936), p. 65. It may be noted also that the scribal 
1 . r d > ; (3 . 9 Beet 
idiosyneracy of leaving an uninscribed space before the word ju (line 2 of the present 


1 Hesperia, 1V (1935), pp. 582 and 584. 
2 Of. p. 74, above. 
SCS eaaG. IU 92) for the) wext. 
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text) appears in the other two decrees of Polyeuktos’ year. [or the restoration of 
lines 8-9, see I.G., IL®, 665, lines 10-11. 

This deeree settles one of the most vexed problems of the chronology of Athenian 
archons in the third century z.c., for Polyeuktos is now shown to be the immediate 
successor of Thersilochos. So much has been written about the date of Polyeuktos 
that it would be tedious to enumerate the arguments again; the present text makes it 
clear that Ferguson’s scheme B! is essentially correet and that one may now reckon 
with Polyeuktos in 243/2 as a fixed date. Certain new evidence of purely epigraphic 
nature, presented recently by Dow,° has pointed to this same conclusion; and Robert? 
has insisted that, whatever the specific year, the archonship of Polyeuktos must have 
come (from its association with the founding of the new Delphic Soteria) later than the 
accession of Seleukos IH in 247/6. There can now be no doubt that his insistence was 
justified.4 


Inasmuch as the archons Hieron and Diomedon followed immediately after Polyeuktos 
(cf. S.E.G., Il, 9), their years. are now fixed as 242/1 and 241/0. The later group 
comprising Theophemos, Kydenor, and Eurykleides (see Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 90) can 
be placed only after the sequence which extends from Athenodoros in 240/39 to Lysanias 
in 235/4, now fixed at beginning and end by the known secretaries and the secretary 
cycle. These archons (Theophemos, Kydenor, and Eurykleides) must be dated at least 
as late as 234/3, 233/2, and 232/1. This is the position to which they have been assigned 
in the table presented below on pp. 131-139. The general disposition of the names on 
the stele published as S.4.G., II, 9 is given by Dow (op. cit., Plate IV) according to 
Ferguson's scheme B. The only charge that should be made is that the archon Lysias 
must be assigned to the vear 239/8 instead of 238/7. The definitive evidence for this 
determination lies in the inscription published below as No. 25. Cf. also Hesperia, 
IV (1935), pp. 556 and 585. 

It should be observed that there is no longer any ground for the hypothesis that 
the Diomedon of S.Z.G., II, 9 was different from the Diomedon of J.G., 1%, 791. The 
dating of Diomedon in 241/0 raises again the question of interpreting the third-century 
inventories of Asklepios, but the problem has too many complications to be discussed 


in this report. A reconstruction of the stele itself in Athens (1.G., II*, 1934) is much 
to be desired. 


. Na ea 

25. Part of a stele of bluish-white Pentelic marble, found on May 8, 1956, in 
Section T. The upper left corner is preserved with part of the moulding above the 
inscription and part of the pedimental top. The back was roughly dressed. 


1 Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 25—26. 

2 AL Tile, SOE (USED) 0) ys BAO) 

3 Rev. Et. Anc., XXXVIII (1936), pp. 1-23. 

4 Flaceli¢re, Les Aitoliens, p. 177, has recently argued for 243/2. 
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Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.30 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No.»1-4138; 


The letters are arranged stoichedon with 34 letters in a line. Five lines vertically 
occupy a space of 0.075 m. and five rows oceupy a horizontal space of 0.05 m. Ra 
extra letter was probably crowded in at the end of line 17, giving a total of 35 letters 
to this line. 


239/8 Bac. CTOIX. 34 
> \ Pet ie i : ee - q ee 
Ext Avoiov ctor LOPZOG EIU CTC we at os. (doc | 
ra oy i ) 

Perel yen cONTope Ott, a a oe th ks a ne | 


Fe] fe) ira 4) % {d; . >) ~ = 
[Apdlratog éyoleuudrever’ “ELapnfoli@vog| 
med , > , \ 

[evarn]e wer elxlddacg devtégar xai rorcxoo] 


5 [the tig] mevrar[elacg’ éxzdAjota’ tHyv me0édow] 
Pees Pts ay 2 eA ote Delsey ss ] 
[zat ovuzt]odede[ou vacat ] 
[verre so] Sev rile Bovdge ual tHe dpuwe °?*] 
er atl LL ONTO icons Ee simev’ excel] 
10 [oy % teeta] tic Bacid[ng ....... ANS Se ] 


= \ c Cc \ c , » Aq 
[xal ol leoom|orot ot yetooltvornBerres eri] 
> , ~ \ ai 
[-Afnvodwoov énjawotow vor éloyitéxtore| 
[xat xehetovow mléuwoe ig vij[y sounhy tor] 
i ' N ~ ~ 7 
[Mavabnvatwy tiv] abcotd Guyacéloa Ore vig é] 
+ - Fr. ~ ~ ~ \ V4 a] 
15 [wipehelag Tod vao|® zahws zat plthoriuws é] 
[rreuedj Gn deddyGau tlie So[vjiet [cols hayor] 
[tac mooédoovg ei tiv] émiotoay [éxxdyjoiar] 
[rac mQ0édgovg elg 1?) boay [éxxdjoia 


[yonuctioc mégi tovtwly yroluny dé Svused) 


[Aeofae tig Povdijg eic tor Ojwov Ore Ooxet] 


20 aE i i aa a es ie ell cee 


The decree here published is from the archonship of Lysias in whose year the Deme- 
trieian war broke out (J.G., I1%, 1299, line 57), and the date 239/8 suggested in Hesperia, 
IV (1935), pp. 556 and 585, is now confirmed by the demotie of the secretary, who came 
from Aphidnai. This is the probable restoration for line 3; the other possible reading 
[Ol]vefog would refer either to the same tribe Aiantis (XI) and so still belong in 239/8 
or to the tribe Hippothontis (X) which furnished the secretary in 240/39. But the year 
240/39 belongs-to Athenodoros, and his name is probably to be restored also as of the 
previous year in line 12 of the present text. 

The stoichedon arrangement necessitates the restoration [devregae nal tovaxoorel| for 
the date within the prytany in lines 4—5, thus showing that the year of Lysias was inter- 
ealary. The consequences of this are far-reaching, for the decree J.G., Il®, 702, which 
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also belongs to an intercalary year, can now no longer be assigned to 238/7, and—with 
its secretary from Alopeke—must be dated in 250/49. This year is available, for it has 
now been shown that the inscriptions previously assigned to 250/49 (Hesperia, IV, 130, 
pp. 553-556) belong in reality in 305/4 (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 203); and indeed no other 
year within the span where the document belongs is free for the secretary here named 
from the twelfth tribe.' 

This argument for dating 1.G@., Il*, 702 in 250/49 had already made it evident, even 
before the discovery of the new decree from the year of Polyeuktos, that Kydenor could 
no longer be given a date in the late ’fifties. As we now know, his name must be trans- 
ferred to 233/2 (see above, p. 123). 

It should be noted here that Wilhelm’s reading [éi Kvdjvoojeg for S.L.G., I, 122 
would be incompatible with a date for the inscription after the death of Antigonos, and 
that if the restoration were unique Kydenor could not be dated in 2533/2." But a new 
archon’s name with genitive in ----o¢ has now been found for this period in an in- 
scription from the Agora (No. 20, above) which names the archon Antiphon. A possible 
reading for S.f.G., III, 122 is, therefore, [é’ “4rt1prrjoc, and the date for the inscription 
may still be earlier than 240, even with Kydenor in 233 /2. 

Lines 2-5: Since the year of Lysias was intercalary the equation of date may be 
restored as Elaphebolion 22 — Prytany IX, 32. This was the 288th day of the year; 
each prytany had 32 days, and the civil calendar began with full Hekatombaion—reversing 
the order of full and hollow months at midyear (or before). The restoration [évarn]e 
ust’ elx[cdag -] with backward count indicates the 22nd day of the month. The assumption 
is that Elaphebolion was full. 

Lines 8—9: The disposition of these lines on the stone shows what Dow ealls the 

“perfect design,” which was developed about the middle of the third century (A.J.A4., XL, 
1936, p. 64). 

Lines 10-11: The restoration is uncertain. Apparently the priestess of Basile (?) and 
the hieropoioi had recommended the honors awarded in the decree. 

Lines 12 and 15: The verb [ém]atvotow is followed by the conjunction [étr] wien gives 
the reason for the praise. The word ézu is restored, but ef. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften,® p. 252. 


26. Small fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found on June 5, 1933, 
in a late fill in Section Z. 


Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.092 m.; thickness, 0.033 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inve No, 1-933: 


1 fas ; r O24 Fas ‘wea 5 : ; : P 
Dow (A.J. A., XL, 1936, p. 66) gives other reasons derived from a study of form for dating LG 
2 FAN a is 1 > see als is , . 4 . 
IT’, 702, ca, 250 z.c. But see also his note on Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 21, suggesting now a later date. 


2 


* See Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 178. 


No. 26 


indicate a date in the early 


second century. 
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----- PCO1G 7 = 
-- 10¢ Dilwvoe mo - - - 


[- - Kep]odnber ywotor - - - 
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Five lines occupy on the stone 
4 vertical span of 0.051 m. 


NON-CTOIX. 


6 [émt---]tove teyort[oc - - -] 
|movtaret[ac - - -] 
[- -- devté]ece toraulévov -] 


The inscription is a record of 


confiscated properties. 


The character of the lettering, 
especially the shapes of the alpha, 


Furthermore, the marble has the same 


general color and texture as that of Hesperia, V, no. 15, which must be dated in 196/5 z.c. 
It is possible that the archon named in line 5 is the same as the archon of J.G., II’, 
934/5 (189/8 B.c.). For the second day of the month as the day of confiscations, cf. 
Hesperia, V, no. 10, lines 11-12 and 115-116. 


27. Fragment of bluish-white marble, broken on all sides, found on January 29, 1934, 


in a late wall in Section B. 


Height, 0.192 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. (probably not original). 


Height of letters, 0.005 m.—0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 1250. 


The writing is not stoichedon, and the letters have pronounced finials. Ten lines have 


a vertical span of 0.086 m. 


Late Second Century z.c. 


crayoapig mévra té méroa nai orebuc édy] 


3) 
xatioraulélvorg Onmootoig met 


[dé me wi) wagad@ow elomjlogrréobwoa|y bid 


> \ ‘ \ ee) 
Tay tevayuevor ev abcods nave TO Whprouc xal ear] 


* ~ 
[rive awolkéowow xavacxjevaléiobwoay alyre tar 


~ 5 f 
drcohouevor Erega toradva’ xavoBodhe] 


NON-CTOIX. ca. 60-73 
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[obwoay dé xa yetodyelapor éy [t@t] Myrodir [or 
ay maoakéBwor zat wagad@ow’ éEcyv 0é Tod} 
\ , \ - ~ , 
5 [ro wh) xavaPcddwy|var wh é[Séo]tw avroig éA[evbcoay 
devvovoytay Onrwreiy. ara] 
[rifeobw dé xat eis c&)z[old[ajodliy on]zmuate tod 
[ce Eustogixod vahertov nat dEexcuvov zat mE] 
[teuvov xot dluvov xjot ure[c] xet Alur]urctov xct 


Tao[tyudgov xal yoos nat yor] 


[rizog. &v dé tig GAiloxn[cat xlaxo[velyav meol te 
Are \ \ \ \ Ir ay 
uét[on nat ta aotabuc ve xEiwEera ev TE] 
~ ~ t & \ 2: ~ ot 
[che Suicde xat év Edjevoin x[a]i gu [ITelioatet nee 


a] / >+ / , ¥ , 
éy ‘Ax[ololmwolhe, cy te Coywy édy ve tdia 
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10 [tg édy te Onudorolc, evoxog Fotw tHe vouwr ver 
nElUlEVel TEQL TIS THY xaxove| 
[ywr Cyutag éipelAsio[Gm dé x]at % Bovdi) i 2 
‘Aojolv mdyou nal tov xaxovoyotrté tH] 
[weot tadrva xohalé|rw xave tors mel var 
j xaxotloywy xéEluérovg vduoucg’ °"""] 
[avayodwar dé vdde tO] Whprouc sic orndac 
Aib[ivag tov xabcorepméevoy &ydoct] 
[eat vihy xarvacxeviy t]@v wérowy nal oveul ar 
xai orvfoa éy toig olxolg éy oic] 
1 [nal Te Uétea xal TA OvAbu]a xEite. vacat 
vacat 


Copies of this decree were to be set up in the Skias (or Tholos), in Eleusis, in the 
Peiraeus, and on the Akropolis, (lines 9 and 14-15). A large part of the text inscribed 
on the Akropolis was copied by Fourmont, and his notes are the basis for the publication 
in 7.G., I1?,-1013. This stone is now lost.1 The present fragment is not part-of the 
Akropolis stele, for the division of lines is different from that given in Fourmont’s copy; 
it belongs rather to the stone set up in the Tholos. The preserved portion corresponds 
to lines 49-62 of J.G., 11”, 1013, and each fragment may be used in making the necessary 
restorations in the other. The corresponding lines of J.G., I’, 1013 may now be read 
as follows: 

Uae ll OLS 
(in part) 


------ usta(]ag[ad]iddétw[oar] d[é] oft dy]udo[so]e 
asi toig [usl6 [éla[v]rovs xab[roraue] 
50 = YOLg:: ONUOGTOIG WET Avayoapig mér[ ra] Te [UEétQce 
zai orchuc]: édy 0& te wi) ma[loaddot]y, e[lomeatré| 
[o]6woay bind toy vevayévor és avvodg ate TO 
wipiouc, nal [&dy tive awokéowour, xavaoxere] 
[cé0]6w(oav) evti tov amohouérwr [é\t[egla [coradva’ 
xavapalAsscbwoay dé net yerodyoagoy [é] toe Mn] 
[ro@|ian Gy Uy meoakdéfwor xai ma[ela[dmou’ éay 0é 
rovvo ww) xjavabchAwrera wi e&élorjo a«d[r]olis é] 
[AevO]éoar hevvovoyiay Mnrwr[eiy’ avaribéobw dé xa 
éig &]xQdmohly onndware rod tle] éuscogt[xJov [vahay] 
55 [co]v xat dexhuvov nai (revedurov xai) diuyov [xat ures 


\ , \ \ - \ iy . 
nor Huruvatov xed valg|tyudgov xel Zoos [zat yotvinog] 


1] wish to express thanks to Professor D. Kampouroglou and to Sterling Dow for assistance In a 
recent though fruitless search. 
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[Z]ar d& tig dhloxnvar xonoveyay met Te uéton nal Te 
orabuc ce xe[i]us[va &y ve vie Sue] 

[dd]. zai év Elevotve xt éu I [evocue]it xai év dxoonddet, 
édy te toywy eay te [tdiwmrng é] 

cy te dnudoroc, [é]vo[y]og gow tau v[dulau Tox 
neliujévor meot tig tl@]y zcxovoeywr [Cnuteac]. 

emimehsiobo dé xed [) Blov[Ay H] 8 “Ageiov madyou xai vor 
nanovoeyorvtd tT mé[ol tadta xo] 

6 Aatérw nave ode méeol tal] zxaxovoywy xELmlévous 

vOlove. evayocpa dé td[de] tO [WH] 

[pioula [el]¢ orijdac MO[ivlalc tov xabelorauévoy tydoa 
slg THY navaozeviy THY [UE] 

[cowry nol otlahudr nat ovioa év voig olxoig éy 
oig “ai TH meron nel Te OTaHuc xEirae. 


(For the rest of the text, see [.G., I1?, 1013:) 


Divisions at ends of lines in both copies should probably be according to complete 
words or syllables. So, in J.G., II?, 1013, read: 


[wet|Cw] (lines 11-12). Cf. also the majuscule copy in J.G., IH, 476. 
“Exa|[tou]Soudre (lines 16-17). 

mwdod[y|t]ag (lines 21-22), 

y[et|Ajovg (lines 22—23), 

Ste[p~arnpd|oov} (lines 29-30). 

éustoo[e zag] (lines 34—35). 

[ra]y (line 43). 

xoh[a|Covrjec (lines 46—47), 

[émaveoy] (line 48). 


[xatooxeva |Céo|Gw (oar) (lines 51-52). 

[My |row)iwe (lines 52-53), 

[taddéy to]v (lines 54-55). 

[rov]co (line 64), 

uodv[P | divjwe (lines 64—65), 

[t]a@c (line 66), 

Changes in reading from the previously published text are: 

éllomeatté|o|fwoor (lines 50-51; see the present text, line 2). 

[édy tive astohéowowr, xavaoxeve|Céo]6w (oar) (lines 51—52). The main verb is plural, 
and conditions also the number of the dependent é@odéowow. Fourmont’s eopy 
omits the final -oay of xetaoxevatéobwoar. See the present text, line 3. The word 


toabra is substituted here for didévee in both inscriptions for the sake of the 
context, 
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> ~ , . eal re . . . ° 
[&] tole My|redjr@e (lines 52-53; the reading is clear in the present text, line 4). 
[é|Aev6]éoav (lines 53-54; the initial letters EA are clear in the new fragment, line 5). 


Fourmont’s copy omits evréuvov xai because of haplography. Béckh (C.1.G., I, 123) 
noted” this curious omission: “pentamnum deesse mirum est.” That the five minai 
standard was specified in the original is shown by the text of the new piece, which 
gives weg and Fuuratov without the definite article, They should be so restored also 
in J.G., I1?, 1013, and the restoration (wervtéuvov xe) is necessary to fill out the spacing 
of the line. 


xave vobs megt should be read in line 60. See line 12 of the new fragment. The 
reading werd is an error in 7.G., I1*, 1013. The majuscule text of L.G., Il, 476 
gives xard. 

[ué|towr xai orjahudyr (lines 61-62). The definite article before [or]a6ua» should be 
omitted; see the new fragment, line 14. 


The determination of dates for Telokles, Antiphon, Thymachares, Polyeuktos, and 
Lysias has now brought a greater degree of certainty into the framework of the archon 
tables of the third century, so that it seems advisable to present the list as now 
established with reference to the foregoing discussion and with some comment on other 
inscriptions which are important for the dates suggested. In connection with the table 
general reference should be made to the evidence collected in Dinsmoor’s indispensable 
volume, Zhe Archons of Athens, and in Ferguson’s Athenian Tribal Cycles. Reference should 
also be made to De Sanctis’ recent discussion in the Rivista di Filologia, 1936, pp. 253-273, 
especially pp. 260 ff. A named secretary for any one of the dated archons Anaxikrates 
(279/8), Demokles (278/7), or Pytharatos (271/0), possibly also for Peithidemos, Diognetos, 
or Antipatros, would establish definitely the chronology of the archons of the early third 
century. Until such a discovery, absolute certainty is impossible. 


YEAR TYPE ARCHON SECRETARY TRIBE 
307/6 I Anaxikrates Avoiag Nobinmov Aoucev’s II 


TG27ll* 455465 -  SeE.G., It, 86 (cf. also 8%—88); 
Hesperia, Il, p. 398, IV, pp. 536-544, V, pp. 201-208 ; 
Classical Studies presented to Edward Capps, pp. 856-368 ; 
Meee ev illepp. 220-222. “Note that 7.G., 1% 726 is 
the same as J.G., Il”, 461. 

306/5 0* Koroibos Idugihog Ozoyettovog ‘Popvobovog XI 
1.G., 112, 467-476, 472 add., 675 + 525; A.J.A., XXXVI, 
pp. 412-416; A.J.P., LVI, pp. 329-333. 

305/4 ike Euxenippos Abvdhuzog Adbnov ?Ahurcexi Sev XU 
I.G., 11%, 703, 796, 797; Hesperia, V, pp. 201-203. 
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YEAR TYPE ARCHON SECRETARY 

304/3 Oi Pherekles ’Eniyaoivoc Anuoxdoove Tagyyrtvos 
1.G., 12, 481-486, 563, 621; Hesperia, IV, pp. 544-540 
and VI, pp. 323-327. 

303/2 lit Leostratos Adpartog Avovvaodwgov Dyyovowos 
I.G., 117, 489-498. 

302/1 OF Nikokles Nixwy Ocodmoov Tlhwbevs 
1.G., Il*, 499-505; Hesperia, I, p. 45; Ill, 7; IV, 6; ef. 
pp. 545-547; V, 12. 

301/0 lip Klearchos Moijouez[log Timootedtjov IMeofakhiovos 
I.G., I1?, 640; Hesperia, IV, p. 547. 

300/299 0 Hegemachos 

299/8 Ue Euktemon Osdgihog Zevopartog Kepahifer 
I.G., 11%, 641-642; Hesperia, IV, p. 548. 

298/7 O* Mnesidemos Es aie oe a oe eel jvovg D[vAcotog] 
(unpublished inscription from the Agora, plus 1.G., IL’, 
643), 

297/6 I Antiphates 

296/5 0 Nikias "A[y]te[xo]arng Keatiy[ov “ACry]t[evs] 
I.G., 11*, 644-645, 

295 /4 Ie Nikostratos Awedbeog ‘Ao(iotoudyjov Dahroetc 
I.G., I1*, 646-647; cf. commentary on p. 100, above. 

294/83 0) Olympiodoros 
I.G., I1*, 878 (see above, pp. 98-100). 

293/2 0 Olympiodoros 
I.G., I, 889, 649 (cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, pp. 7-9); No. 17, 
above. 

292/11 | Philippos 
I.G., I1*, 702, cited here by Ferguson, Zribal Cycles, p. 29, 
belongs in 250/49. 

291/0 0* Aristonymos PA Si prctuet AAs rs eee |g -Albcdidnc 
TG LI? 1609 6) ie 

290/89 0 Charinos eerie cea et Bee ede ber jug Oogaltete] 


I.G., I1*, 697; ef. Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 68. 


TRIBE 


i 


Ill 


IV 


V 


I] 
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YEAR TYPE ARCHON SECRETARY TRIBE 
289/8 I Telokles 3 


I.G., Il?, 2797; Hesperia, IV, 41; see above, pp. 107-108. 
288/71 Oh: Diokles Fevopa[y N]txéov ‘Ahatete LV 
3 I.G., Il?, 650, 651, 662-663 (but on the date, see also 
De Sanctis, Riv. di Fil., 1936, pp. 261 ff.). 
287/6 OF Diotimos Avototeatog Alouoro[uldyov Tatanete Wy 
I.G., I*, 653-655; also 2 unpublished Agora pieces. 
286/5 ] Isaios 6 
I.G., U1, 656 (ef. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 2). 
285/4 Ue Euthios Navoiuévng Navovzddov Xohagyets VU 
I.G., 117, 657-659, 1290; see above, p. 103. The full name 
of Euthios was Ev610g “Avtip@ytog Tevbecouos. 


284/3 ik Nikias _ Osdprhog Osoddtov “Aycovets . velit 


I.G., 112, 1290; see above, No. 18; I.G., Il®, 1273 (see 
above, p. 108). 
283/2 02 Ourias EvSevog Kaddtov Akwvet—: IX 


I.G., I1*, 660; Hesperia, IV, 40-41; cf. Hesperia, IV, p. 548; 
f.G., 117, 1273 (see above, p. 108). 


2382/1 1 Kimon [...1... E’gpoloiwvocg *Ehevoir[tos] xX 
Goll Of Asesee above, p: 106. 
2831/0 0 Gorgias 11 
_ [Plutarch], Vit. X Orat. 847 D; cf. Hesperia, IV, pp. 971-572. 
280/79 Us Sosistratos ort Sane Aan ata gee eae ] 12 


I-G., U?, 672, 3081; see above, p. 104, (If the name 
Polystratos should be restored here, then Sosistratos be- 
longs in 261/0 and Lykeas in 273/2 or 272/1.) 

279/8 0 Anaxikrates ---- dn[c] N[txwr]og Eilveaioc] I 
iG, 11260108; Paus. X, 23, 14° cf. above, p. 100. 


23 to 29 letters 


FS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
—— 
bo 


278/7 I Demokles 
Page x. 2o,41 420 15G., 114, 673. 

277/6 Ps Olbios Kvoleg Tiuwridov Evwrvpets Ill 
i-G., 112, 192; Hesperia, I, 5. 

276/5 0 Xenophon Khewy[évng - - - - - - ‘Ahavevs | (IV] 
1.G., Il, 682, 1534.4 (but see p. 123). 
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YEAR TYPE ARCHON SECRETARY TRIBE 

275/4 ii Glaukippos Ev6ow[og .... xJotvov Mvegwotoros Vv 
I.G., I1?, 674, 676. 

274/3 0 Peete ore soe OL acti aceite: Wes jou Sovrel[ve] VI 
I.G., Il?, 704; cf. Hesperia, IV, p. 549. 

273/2 I i 

272/1 0 Euboulos ; 8 
See above, p. L104. 

271/0 I Pytharatos ) 
Diogenes Laertius, X, 15. 

270/69 0* Diogeiton Oeddovog Ozeopihov Ketouddng X 


I.G., 1%, 772. Note that .G., Il?, 771 is the same as 
LEG ell yl ee 

269/8 I Menekles Oeddwooe Avovbgov Tlo]e[x]o[o]vorog XI 
1.G., IL®, 661, 664, 1272. 


268/7 0* Nikias Otryneus “Iooxedrng Iooxedtov ‘Ahwmexiiber XU 
Nihal 065 GnG. 
267/6 US Peithidemos (uninseribed) 1 


I.G., Il?, 687; Hesperia, V, 14. 


266/5 i Philokrates ‘Hyjounmog “Aguotoucyou Mehirev¢ I 
I.G., T1?, 684, 685; cf. Hesperia, IV, pp. 549-550. 

265/4 O* (PAGippyides-(? lis tl sta arene aS gece oe ee ] 3 
1.G., 112, 689. 

264/3 0 Diognetos 4 


I.G., I1#, 688; Parian marble. 


263/2 I Antipatros 5 (then 
1.G., 112, 1282. Tt) 

262/1 0 Arrheneides 12 
Diogenes Laertius, VII, 1, 9. 

261/0 0) Polystratos [....2.... DOlarondywov Tord[ucog] I 


Y 2 ne Qe AW a! Oyen p 
L.G., 11, 417 (S.E.G., TIT, 89), 1283; 6f. below, p. 141 
(If the name Polystratos should be restored in 280/79, 
nen Sosistratos probably belongs here, and Lykeas in 
2713/2 or 272/1.) 


YEAR 


260/59 


259/8 


252/1 


251/0 


250/49 


249/8 


248/7 
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TYPE ARCHON SECRETARY 

I Phanomachos 
See above, pp. 74, 121. 

i) Euboulos 
I.G., Il, 678, 682 (line 58); cf. above, p. 121; cf. Dow, 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 10. 

I(?) Philostratos 
I.G., I1?, 2854; see below, p. 142. 

O(?) Antimachos Xavolejyéryg [Xorloryévov Mvgervovorog 
I.G., I1*, 768 + 802, 769 + 441, 798 (lines 10-11); 2854; 
cf. Hesperia, IV, p. 583; see below, p. 143. 

O# Kleomachos ‘A[ pl 8dryt0g “Aoyivov Kirtiog 
L.G., I1?, 170, 798 (cf. Hesperia, IV, p. 583), 1286, 2856: 
ef. Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 174. 

I Phanostratos 
I.G., I1?, 2854; see below, p. 142. 

0 Pheidostratos 
I.G., I1?, 2854; see below, p. 142. 

0 Antiphon . 
No. 20, above; S.#.G., III, 122 (Dinsmoor, Archons, p.178); 
see above, p. 126. 

i Thymochares S@CLOntarG| 4 Out |. aa. tees ones 1] 
De Gee ll, 100s No, 20> above, 

i) Alkibiades 
Nog- above. ).G., 1177176, line lo. Cr Pollux; Xx, 126. 

I* Philoneos [.. Jor Midricdov “Ahwrexiiber 
I.G., I1?, 702, 765, 766. See below, p. 144. But see also 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 21 and notes, for a suggested later 
Gaveetor I. Gr. L202. 

0 Pee Obs gas Sen = Sa 1éUG 
1.G., 112, 774; see below, p. 144. 

ie Lysiades "Aovotducyog -Aguoto[...... °% eters ae ] 


Te Gall, ((b4.see below, p. 145, 
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ARCHON SECRETARY 
Lykeas Fake one ore Be NT ae ]uévov Etlarvusts] 


No. 21, above; 1.G., 11%, 1284B. (If Polystratos belongs 
in 280/79, then Lykeas should be assigned to 273/2 or 
272/1.) 
Kallimedes [Kad]hiag Keddicdov Thwbevs 
L.G., 112, 777, 780, 1286 (cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 174), 
2856. 
Lysitheides 
Grew LiF, alo Jie 
Thersilochos Médov0g Avoyyitov Doecooros 
I.G., 112, 1778, 780-182, 2856; see above, p. 120. 
Polyeuktos Xatoepoy ‘Aoyeotocrov Kepahiber 
TGs, \?, 619--684:(S.E. G., Til, 92), 680, 6315 6.2. GIL od: 
No. 24, above; cf. Hesperia, IV, p. 553. 


Hieron Dowdthog Havpihov °OfGer 
iG. 11, 683; 5.8 Ge Il, 9: 

Diomedon Doovoxtdns ‘Agutouévov Aladchidys] 
LG, U3, 791: SEG., U, 9. 

Athenodoros “Aonetog ‘Aoytov ‘Aucgartevy; 
I Gey A) 1845 Gis anove.sp.o. aus 

Lysias [rmerd eras ge oa ae ake ee ‘A pid | vaiog 
IG. Al, 1299;;. No. 2a abowe, 


Kimon 
Dia LL CSTs 
Ekphantos [...'...Jog Anuyreio[v] “Inmot[o]u[é]dng 
IG., WT? (87; B.C.H., LIV, pp. 269-270; A.J. A., XXXVIL, 
pp. 46-47. 
Lysanias Et‘undog ’Eusediwvog Evorvuety, 
I.G., I1?, 788, 790 (cf. Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 23). 
Theophemos Tloovdfic “An[....... TD ay aan: ] 


He Gr, Il*, 795, 799; cf. Hesperia, IV, p. 550; see above, 
p. 123, Seas 11,9, | 
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ARCHON SECRETARY 
Kydenor 


8.E.G., Il, 9; see above, p. 123. 


Eurykleides 


S.H.G., I, 9; see above, p. 123. 
Iason 


Philodemus, Ind. Stoic., XXVIII; cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 48. 


Heliodoros Xaoiag Kaddtov *Abuove[t|c 
I,G., I1?, 832-833, 844, 1706; cf. Hesperia, III, p. 177. 
Leochares Mzoxolotog Iaciwvog @& Ovov 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 29; 1.G., 117, 1706; ef. Hesperia, I, 
p. 1: 
Theophilos Dihinmog Kipioodmeov “Ag [idveioc] 
1, Gael l*) S31, 11065 cl. Hesperia, Il, p.1 77. 
Ergochares Zuihos Apihov ‘Ahwmexi bev 
I.G., I1*, 838, 1706; Hesperia, IV, no. 39; Classical Studies 
presented to Edward Capps, pp. 359-360; ef. Hesperia, III, 
Oe ECS 
Niketes 
TG UA 1006, ef Hesperia, Il, p. £17. 
Antiphilos 


T.G., I1?, 1706, 1303 (Hesperia, I, p. 448); ct. Hesperia, ILI, 
Pali de 


[* 


ere eee eee ee LS ek éx Knydov 


I.G., I1?, 917; cf. Hesperia, U, p. 437 and Hesperia, Suppl. I, 
no. 80; cf. Hesperia, UI, p. 177. 


Euthykritos 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 41. 
Thrasyphon [peewee ee | TOUT Lalovleuc 


I.G., IL?, 839; Inschr. Magnesia, no. 16; cf. Hesperia, U1, 
Dales 


ses 
TRIBE 
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YEAR TYPE ARCHON SECRETARY TRIBE 
220/19 Menekrates 6 


1.G., IL?, 1803 (Hesperia, U, pp. 437, 448), 1706; ef. Hesperia, 
Ill, p. 177; 1.G., IL’, 3461 (see comment by Kolbe, Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 1936, p. 2173, on the archons from 223/2 
to 217/6). 

219/8 Oe Chairephon Disgaea. tig Aten ge ONG 10 VII 
1.G., I1?, 1304; Hesperia; II, 7; cf. Hesperia, I, p. 437, 
TI, paki. 

218/7 (Kjall(i 5%.) = 7Aguarorédng Oecaivévov Ke[padiber] Vill 
T.G., 11%, 1303 (cf. Hesperia, Il, pp. 437, 448), 843 (cf. 
Hesperia, I, p. 437, note 6); cf. Hesperia, II, p. 177. 


217/6 Euandros [O]éoo[inm0g Oloao[inmov *Ayaorer's] IX 
I, Ge, 12,6403 ef. Hesperia, IL peal, ILL pe lit: E.G. 1b, 
4441, 

216/5 Hagnias Tlovéuwy Aozliuov AiSwverve (?)] [X] 


IG., I’, 794,.1706 (ef. Hesperia, II, p. 437); ef. Hesperia, 
Hi pal ii: 

215/4 le Diokles ‘Agiotoperng Sroarozhéovg Ketorcedng XI 
IoG., I1?, 846, 847, 1706 (eR. Hesperia, Up. 437)>) ct: 
Hesperia, Ul, p. 177. 

214/3 Euphiletos 12 
I.G., 11?, 1314, 1706; cf. Hesperia, II, p. 177. 

313/2 Herakleitos 13 
IG, U4, 1ST4o L106 terS Hesneri@el ll sek ek. 

212/1 I* Archelaos Méoyog Mol[oxiwvog *4] veviiber l! 
[.G., I1?, 844, 848 (ef. Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 36). 


211/0 Aischron 9 


Oo 


210/09 0O* Ankylos a 
Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 38, 
209/8 ---- ‘Aoytxhilg X)agudiuov Eoytets IV 
Inschr. Magnesia, no, 37. 
208/7 i 


7) ‘ 
207/6 6 
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YEAR TYPE ARCHON SECRETARY TRIBE 

206/5 Kallistratos ‘Ayvovidys "Anavov[oilov - - - - - q 
Dene ULE ee 

205/4 Pantiades 8 

204/3 Apollodoros 9 


Hesperia, V, no. 15. 
203/2 OS Proxenides EvBoviog Evfovdt[djov Algwveve x 


Hesperia, V, no. 15; Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 40 and 1.G., 
rie oils. 


202/1 i 

201/0 12 (then 
5) 

200/199 6 

199/8 | q 

198/7 8 

197/6 9 

196/5 [= Charikles Aioyoiwy Evouvévov “Peevotovog xX 


Hesperia, V (1936), no. 15; see also J.G., I1?, 785. 


NortTrs 


8307/6. The chronological problems presented by the inscriptions of this year have 
not yet been solved, and it is unlikely that any satisfactory calendar scheme for the 
year will be found before new evidence is available. West's discussion of the phrase 
devtéoar éufodiuw in dating withing the month, and his demonstration that it has no 
connection with intercalated months, but signifies only an intercalated day, I accept as 
sound.t| My own hypothesis (Hesperia, IV, pp. 536-544) that the year contained only 
12 months was rendered very improbable by the discovery that 3805/4 was an ordinary 
year. West has shown, I believe, that the preserved inscriptions can be fitted into the 
framework of an interecalary year of thirteen months, and the year is so indicated in 
the present table. West himself has pointed out the great uncertainty of detail. It is 
possible to make one correction, I believe, in the restoration of J.G., IL?, 455 without 
destroying the validity of West’s scheme. The seven uninseribed spaces at the right of 
the first line do not demand an equivalent seven at the left, and in any case the archon’s 


1 Classical Studies presented to Edward Capps, pp. 86-363. 
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name cannot be restored in the line above. The first line below the moulding at the 
top of the inscribed surface still preserves the single final iota of [6e0]é over the fifth 
letter from the right margin of the stone. Assuming, as does West, that the last prytany 
of the year contained 33 days, the document may be restored as follows: 


Ga ll, AD5 

307/6 Bic. CTOIX. 43 

[ i) é Gla t 

[Emi -Avakinedrovs oyovtog emi tig Tavdvoly °”rr?” 

[dog dwdexceng movtaretag iu Avotag Nobi\mmov Mou 

[esdc éyocumcrevrey’ Nxigopogu@vog tetecd|e LotTauer 
5 [ov éBdduee vig movtarelag* éxxhyoia tay 719 |o€dQwY és 

RUE ED Wir tn acca ler BE Uc otah toticn we Jog “at ovy 

[wodedoar* *oger rie Bovdtu zai cot Ona)  vacat 

[Scoaroxhijg EvOvdnwov Aouseds eiser’ érve|ti) 6 Ojuo 


Beyer ee Fale ayaete thas ae ae we a ] Ov zai ety 
10 ROU eerecgt < sebote tore ¢ pee CR yt is zlota mdéheu 
[OD eke tah aN hadense os pe eee eR eo ] ént taie[.] 
A ee Seas See we hc RT os Et ae pA Ritzer 


The name of Stratokles may be retained as the orator, and the inscription fits into the 
table prepared by West (op. cit., p. 361) with the equation Skirophorion 4+ = Prytany XII, 7 
(Pandionis). 

261/0. The text of J.G., I1*, 477 must be taken from S.#.G., III, 89, where Wilhelm 
has proposed new restorations and given a correct line by line division, each line ending 
in a complete word or syllable. The inscription is not stoichedon, but it may nevertheless 
be plotted on graph paper and the restorations may be made with some degree of 
probability by using Dow’s principle of allowing a full space for each letter except iota 
and only half a normal letter space for iota. Lines 4, 6, and 10 are enough to indicate 
the original width of the stone, and their restoration follows Dow’s scheme perfectly. 
The name of the archon should contain eleven letters, and the name of the secretary 
nine letters. Wilhelm’s restoration [eég Nix]acay in line 11 may be correct, but is one 
letter short of the normal count. In line 9 the demotie of the orator’s name should be 
read [I ]ibevg and not [Aevxo|voevg. My observation here agrees with that of Velsen, 
whose reading was noted by Koehler (/.G., II, 238). The theta, which seems to me 
reasonably clear, was read also by Pittakys (Eg. 4ey., 1853, no. 1608). It will be observed 
that the shorter demotic leaves 14 spaces for the name and patronymic of the orator, 
whereas the restored [ Zevzxo]voetg left only ten spaces, a rather scant minimum. 


he disposition suggested by West may be seen in his publication, op. Ctt., p. 858. 
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The document is a memorial of friendship between Athens and King Antigonos, and 
must be dated at some time between the end of the Chremonidean war and the death 
of the king. An earlier date is excluded, because Athens was at no time subject to 
Macedon between 288 and 263 ».c.,1 and further, because there is no possible combination 
of a secretary whose demotic was Iorduwog (1 or VI) with an archon whose name 
contained eleven” letters, except in 261/0 or 249/8. I have previously assigned the 
inscription to the year of Eurykleides in 249/8 (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 585), but the new 
evidence for Eurykleides in 232/1 permits no longer an association with his archonship. 
The archon of 249/8 cannot be definitely determined, and this date remains a theoretical 
possibility for I.G@., H*, 477; but, if Wilhelm’s restoration citing the “renewal of 
friendship ” with Antigonos is correct, the more appropriate date is 261/0 shortly after 
the fall of Athens at the end of the Chremonidean war. The archon Polystratos satisfies 
the epigraphical requirements for the restoration of line 1 in J.G., I1*, 477, and another 
decree of his year U.G., I1*, 1283; see above, p. 104) seems well dated just after the 
Chremonidean war. To this year, and to this archon, therefore, the inscription is assigned.2 
Whether the calendar character of the year was ordinary or intercalary must remain, 
I believe, uncertain. If the restoration in line 5 is [devréece torauévolv, an ordinary year 
is easily possible. This supplement is too long by half a letter space according to 
Dow’s formula of spacing, but the irregularity is not great, and no restoration gives 
a perfect solution, even for an intercalary year. My own measurement of the lines 
differs slightly from that proposed by Wilhelm in 8.1.G., HI, 89. 


eGo ie 207 


261/0 3.c. NON-CTOIX. 
Eni Ilolvotrectov] eyortog éi 
[tho .. UE. . méulaons moveavel 

[oc He ....°.... Djavondrvmov More 


[utog éyoaumerevjev’ I1[o]o[tde]@vog 


a 


‘p ' 
[devréoae totapuévolv' éxxdnota xv 


ot 


Poon) eee her ae IT bedc einer’ 5” 
\ ie, , Cc / c 

méio @yv héyovow ot mjoéopetg ov asro 

31] ces ' 

[ocalévtses etc -**"-laray tig Oeot 


10 


[rov -4'2 - xai eopalivovow airo[y] 


> » \ r 
[etvoy eivar tae On|umr xat héyew 


1 Cf Fereuson, A.J.P., LV (1934), p. 318; Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens, pp. 65—66. 
Jie D x > . . . ) : i rm 
2 So dated also by Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 24-25, though with a different archon. 
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[xed modrre ayabdly Ore ty dbyyrae 
1 = [nai “ABnvaiorg voig ély tet do00TO 

[Ast maok tat Poorest] yonjomory ye 

[yovéver mQdg¢ evaréwlow TiS plat 

[ag tig mods vév Baotlléa “Artiyo " 

[vor Orwg ey oby xat 6 O]fjuog pain 
20 [ror etvovg Ov tH Baolidet ta 


258/7. In recent editions of 7.G., Il*, 734 the name of the archon has been restored 
as Pheidostratos,! a determination which rests upon Johnson’s observation that the right 
edge of the stone is preserved immediately after the word [K]exeornidog of line 3. 
Koehler (/.G., Il, 280) had described the stone as broken away at the right, and 
Kirchner (in the addendum of /.G., Il’, 734, p. 666) noted that his squeeze seemed to 
confirm Koehler’s opinion. The stone has again been examined by Schweigert in the 
museum at Athens (E.M. 7323), and his report to me notes “ The right margin is gone 
entirely.” Schweigert also reports that part of a foot which belonged to a figure facing 
left still exists above the moulding. In order to supply room for the figure the word 
mokre(ia] in line 1 must be restored in full, and at least three (probably more) letters 
must be restored after [K]exeomidog in line 3. In the fourth line Schweigert reports: 
“The K of “Ixageebg now depends on Johnson’s reading; it has been broken away 
since then.” 

Since the right margin is not preserved, the number of letters in the archon’s name 
must remain uncertain, or be determined (if possible) in some other way. It should be 
noted also that Koehler read no letter where Johnson read the K in the demotie of the 
secretary, and that Pittakys (Eg. ‘dey., 1856, no. 2743) read the letter @. At the present 
writing one can perhaps only state that the demotie of the secretary is uncertain, the 
traditional readings yielding either “Izx[qgvets] or “Ip[soricedng]. But, whatever the name 
of the archon may have been, the shift of the right margin still further to the right 
necessitates a corresponding curtailing of the restorations at the left of the preserved 
fragment and, depending largely on restorations of date, renders the very long names, 
like Pheidostratos, improbable. 

In short, /.G., II’, 734 may not belong to the year 258/7 at all;? and if it does it 
militates against the same date for the archon Pheidostratos. The archons Philostratos, 
Antimachos, Phanostratos, and Pheidostratos, whose names appear on the dedicatory 
base, /.G., IL*, 2854, must be dated with reference to Antimachos, whose year is fixed 
by the secretary cycle in 257/6 (/.G., IL®, 768, 769). Kolbe has made the pertinent 
observation that the occasion for the dedication was the election of Kallisthenes to the 


* A.C. Johnson, A.J. P., XXXIV (1913), p, 404; idem, Class. Phil., IX (1914), p. 433; Dinsmoor, Archons 
of Athens, p. 173; Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, pp. 24-25; Meritt, Hesperia, 1V (1935), p. 585. 
* It resembles in some ways decrees of the late fourth century. 
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generalship (Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1936, p. 2172), and that the order, not necessarily 
a closed sequence, must be as represented in our table presented Aone on p. 135. 


2571/6. The year of Antimachos has been considered as anomalous, in that it started 
as an ordinary year of twelve months and was then made intercalary after the fourth 
prytany. The evidence lies in the equations now published in J. Goole OSeamds 760: 

ine al Vey 206. Tar] $ Pena | . 
(See Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 396; Meritt, Hesperia, 1V, p. 553.) Such may indeed have 
been the case, but I wish to emphasize the tenuous nature of the evidence for assuming 
this irregularity. 

The calendar equation derived from I.G., I1?, 769 is: 

7 ~ ial} m } > , , \ ~ ~ a 

ITvovoyriivog [exter wer el[xddag, méur|rer zai etxooret vig mevt[avetac]. If the month 
B) Qy ‘ 2 1 « Q 1 ] 

Pyanopsion had 30 days, then (with backward count) the equation may be restated as 
Pyanopsion 25 = Prytany (IV), 25. Months and prytanies were in perfect accord, and 
it is evident that the year was ordinary. 

There is more of restoration in the next calendar equation, derived from J.G., I1?, 768 ; 
and for the sake of reference it will be well to quote here the opening lines of the text: 


[4] é 0 [(] 
PE *Ajrtiucyov [doxlolr]tog ei tig “Inio[bwrridog 0] 
[ex]atng wovralvetlac: Fe Xalelo[elyévng [Xoreryévov] 
[¢ Mv]ogivovoi[og ”] éy[olamulelrever’ [M]o[vriytavog é] 


5 [vdexdt jer uwle]&[e xa]e elxoo[tlet tig mwolvvavetac: ex] 
One may confirm from stone or squeeze the reading - - dry in line 3, so that the 


reading [M]o[vmyi@voc] instead of [Blo[jdeoutmrog] in line 4 seems assured. The demotic 
of the secretary, [Mv]oorvovor[ocg], was so inscribed, however, that the letters violate the 
stoichedon order of the inscription. The initial M must be placed at the left margin of 
the stone, and the final sigma now restored in the patronymic should be omitted altogether. 
The name was spelled exactly as it was in I.G., H1?, 769: Xavoryérvns Naroryévov Mugeivototoc. 
In 7.G., I12, 768 this demotic ended beneath the epsilon of weura[vet]ag of the line above, 
so that its 12 letters occupied 13 spaces upon the stone. After this word and before 
éy[olauuldé]revey it must be supposed that one space was left uninscribed. At the end 
of the line it may be that the 11 letters of [M]Jo[umyévog] occupied the available 
12 spaces, or that an uninscribed space of one letter concluded the line. There is no 
serious consideration of stoichedon order to prevent, therefore, the restoration [elxoor jet 
at the beginning of line 5; a line which contained irregularities at its beginning may 
have contained them at its end. The objection to [etxoor]et is that Pittakys (Eg. -Aoy., 
no. 219) and Rangabé (Ant. Hell., H, no. 461) have read --KA.El at the beginning of 
line 5, and that Velsen read --K..El. It was Koehler’s opinion that Rangabé’s reading 
was based upon that of Pittakys; Velsen’s must have been independently made. These 


readings are not on the stone today, for Schweigert informs me that the stone is worn 


verv smooth and that he can see nothing of the letters KA. They are not visible 
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either upon a squeeze, and I still believe that the restoration [eéxoor]et may be correct. 
If it is correct, then the initial lines of .G., 112, 768 should be read as follows: 


[4] é 0 [4] 
(Ew 2Alytiucyou [teylo[y]tos esi vig “Ino[Gwrtidog 6] 
[ex]écng movtalrellac, fe Xalelolelyévng [Xatguyévov] 
[Mv]ootvotor[og "] éy[olauuld]rever’ [MJolvmye@rog °] 
5  [etxoorjet m[e]a[e xali elxoo[tlet rig moe[vtavetag: é] 


(For the rest of the text, cf. 7.G., Il?, 768 + 802 and addenda.) 


The calendar equation represented above would permit the year of Antimachos to 
be reconstructed as an ordinary year throughout, with months and prytanies nearly 
coterminous. 


251/0. For the approximate date of the archon Alkibiades, see Kirchner (note on 
I.G., Ul, 776) and Dinsmoor (Archons, p. 76). 


250/49. Philoneos must be dated not long after Thymochares. See Ferguson, Ath. 
Trib. Cycles, p. 106. See also above, p. 114. 

249/8. Since publishing my notes on J.G., IL*, 774 in Hesperia, 1V, pp. 551-552, I have 
had the opportunity of examining the stone itself in Athens, and have become skeptical 
of its attribution to the year of Lysiades. There is now no trace of the lower stroke of 
delta of the archon’s name, and measurements actually made on the stone show that 
considerations of space are best satisfied if the name of the archon be restored with only 
seven letters, even if one of them is an iota. I give, therefore, a tentative restoration 
of the opening lines: 


LEE 


(Ent ..2..Jov doxlortog ént vie “Inmobwrtidog Ja] 
[dexdrnie. moutare| lace ai, ee ne ee ere ] 
a. actbeh aie a LEODe éyouluucrever* Sxigopogi@vog évde] 
[xarne Owldexcrne tli movtavetag’ exxdnoice xveice’| 
5 [ray mooédlowy énewljpiley ....... Sc ee eae ] 
Lae ae song |e Sak o[vurededoor’ 0 iS Sag a eee ] 
[ois ea oe ad |AGtaDG Lelrcey” == a aie ee ] 


(For the rest of the text, see /.G@., II*, 774; S.E.G., Ill, 98; and De Sanctis, Riv. di Fil., 
1936, pp. 141-144.) 


The name of the archon must remain uncertain, and only the last four letters of the 
demotic of the secretary are preserved. The disposition of the letters is correctly in- 
dicated, however, in the restoration, and some new traces along the right edge of the stone 
have been added to the recorded readings. The letters in line 1 are more widely spaced 
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than in lines 2 and 3, the first O coming over the P of sevrare[tac] and the X coming 
over the interspace between N and E of movtave(iec]. This consideration makes a word 
of i : S Poy ; are Ye Pp , 4 17 | : 
¥ e ie ether pane nA name doubtful, though one might still argue that [Eni 

votgd]ov is a possible restoration, with the two iotas requiring together only the space 
of one letter. I do not know, and assign the document tentatively to 249/8, near Lysiades, 
but not to his year. 

During the examination in Athens I removed enough surface plaster from the re- 
constructed stele to find that fragments a and b have a large contact surface in common. 
Not only is the left margin of a thus made sure, but one may readily measure the lacuna 
between a and b as precisely 9 lines; that is, line 3 of fragment b in the text of J.G., IL, 
774 is actually line 25 of the inscription (a+b+ ec). 


248/7. The document 7. G., I1?, 775 is not written stoichedon, but throughout the text 
the principle of syllabie division of words at the ends of lines is observed. The opening 
lines, for example, should be read: 


----- tig mlgvravetag’ éxxdnoia xvola’ cay 10008 | 
[dom émew]npiter - -- - ------------------ 
[.2% . not] ovusgded[qor doer vie Bovkije zai rau of] 
[u@t]* Koavads Kryjoip|@rtog Bnoete simev’ meoi ov &] 
5 [way]yéA[e]e 6 teoedo tod “Aoxdnmiod weet tig Avotac] 


The importance of this observation, however, becomes more apparent in the restoration 
of the second decree, lines 27-37, which is dated in the archonship of Lysiades. The 
certain restorations at the ends of lines 30-31 and 33-35 give the necessary evidence 
for determining the right margin of the stone, and careful plotting of the inscription on 
cross-section paper shows the limits of restoration. There is no possibility of obtaining 
a calendar equation with a day of the prytany that will yield an ordinary year. On the 
other hand, the restoration [é8ddwer xat etzoloret tig movtavetag satisfies exactly the re- 
quirements of space and yields an intercalary year: Mounichion was hollow, Thargelion 
full, Skirophorion hollow, and the last three prytanies contained 82 days each. The 
restorations are as follows: 


Emi Avoie[dolv texovtog ei vijc “Eloeyfstdog dexcrng "| 
movtavelac Fe Agrorduayoc -dovoto[...... 2 oe... é] 
yooucrevrer’ Movriyr@vog évever és [t dénct, EP d0uer xe exo} 
OTE The movtaveiacg’ - - - - ete. 
The rest of the text should be read as in the Corpus, except that in lines 36—87 the 
word yonuariooe must be divided [yon|uerioas], and that in line.36 the word searyy must 
be restored instead of évotcay. With mowryy the available space is completely taken, 


and émotoay cannot be supplied. This inscription, now dated in 248/7, furnishes the last 
; 10 
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known example in Athenian decrees of the formula srgoedgevew - - - elo vijy mowrny éx- 
zdnoiey. Henceforth éotoar is invariably used, so far as the evidence now indicates.’ 


245/4. Lysitheides is probably to be dated near Thersilochos and Hieron. See Dins- 


moor, Archons, p. 91. 


1 1G, 112, 808 has been assigned to the period from 239 to 229 by Wilhelm, but the attribution 
depends so much on the interpretation of the badly mutilated opening lines as to be open to serious 
question. From the purely epigraphical point of view Koehler’s date is preferable: the fact that ten drachmai 
were specified as the expense for the stele differentiates this inscription at once from other honorary 
decrees of the period of Demetrios Il. Parallels are found in .G., 11?, 676 (275/4 8.c.), for example, and 
Hesperia, 1V, 40 (2838/2 n.c.). Kirehner noted with surprise the phrase es tiv mowryy éxxinolav at a date 
so late as that which Wilhelm assigned. Incidentally, one may note that the substitution of xoucodrytae 
for aodjworta: in line 23 would preserve the stoichedon order of 40 letters. Cf. I.G., I1?, 798, line 24 
(Hesperia, 1V, p. 583). 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 


Note: For the sake of complete final publication, students of the documents here 
printed are earnestly requested to send suggestions by letter or reprints of articles they 
may write concerning them to Professor Benjamin D. Meritt, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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Hbdingitog Aauntoeds, Suautyrijs in, 363/2, 178. 

[E] duAjs, 10 183. 

Hindns (‘Adaets), ca. 260 B.c., father of Eixang, 
20 53. . 

Hindiis Bindéovg ‘Adaeis, ephebos in 253/2, 2053. 

Hipayioyv, 10 143. 

Eeunridons CAzaovets), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
Aoxéoy, 1 7s. 


Zaparvyns (Lovveids), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
Osogarns, 1 73. 


“Hyéasg, 10 195. 

["Hy ]éuayos, 10 224. — 

“Hyyjuwyv, archon of 327/6, 15 30. 

‘“Hyjuov (Aduoveds), ca. 260 B.c., father of 
Osovéerns, 20 52. 

“Hynotag, 10 163. 

‘“Hynoiag (Zovred’s), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
Hoyiac, 178. 

‘Hyias “Hynoiov (Xovmets), 363/2, 1 73. 


Oae[olias, 10 161. 

[@]agoias, 10187. 

[Oleayng, 10 171. 

Oeaivetog (Azegdovoiog), ca. 260 B.C., father of 
Hbdviuowtos, 20 as. 

Geaitntog Knpiwoportos ° Hru:|1]| pio[«](os), 
ephebos in 253/2, 20 50. 


Oevaozldns, 10 141. 

Oeoyévng “Hyrjuovog “Aduoved[s], ephebos in 
253/2, 20 52. 

Ogoyvis, 10 169. 

Geddotog (‘Ayagvets), ca. 318 B.c., father of 
Osdptios, 18 3—4, 

OeounOnsg, 10 197. 

[Oe] durnotog, 10 225. 

Oe(0) pavng Zapavovg (Xovmeds), 363/2, 1 72—73. 

Oedpidogs Oeoddtov ‘Azagvevs, secretary in 284/38, 
SEs =A, 

Oegoidozos, archon of 244/3, 231, [24 7s]. 

[O]ouxAeidng, 10 175. 

Ogaov - - (Alavtidog), 10 276. 

Ooaodbdyuos, 10 258. 

[Oga]ouxAeidys, 10 234. 

Ooaovedys, 10 86. 

Ogaovuris Ogdowvos Bovta(dyg), 8363/2, 1 15-76 
(same as following). 

Soaovedns, herald of YaAamivioe in 363/2, 1 6a 
(same as preceding). 

Ooacwue[y]ns, 10 263. 

Oodowy (Bovtddns), ca. 400 B.c., father of Ooa- 
OvKAnsS, 1 75—76. 

Ovuoydens, archon of 252/1, 201. 


‘Teg - -, 10 119. 

‘Ieoodeo0g, 10 94. 

“‘Tegoudeidns, 10 7. 

‘Innmouayos, 10 211. 

°Ipuoatng ( Pauvotbows), ca. 260 B.c., father 
Of [anos soars, 20) 62. 


Kad - -, 10 9s. 

Kahaidnsg (Zumetay), ca. 277 B.c., father of 
Kadaidyns, 23 9. 

Kataidng Kataidov Sumetaey, orator in 244/3, 
23 9. 

Katiiddns, 10 137. 

[Ka]AAiag, 10 222. 

Kaddiag, actor ca. 251/0, 22 7. 

KahAmoatyns, 10 8s. 

Kadhimayosg, 10 153. 

[K]asAmédov, 10 19. 
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Kaddmesov (Kohdvteds), ca. 317 B.O., father of 
"Ayboouog, 18 9-10. 

[Kaddore]atidyg, 10 252. 

KahdréAns, 10 162. 

Kaddtédyjg Yovviebs, Stadvrijg in 260/59, 2 7. 

Kalhparyg (Kémgews), ca. 260 B.0., father of 
[A]auoteldyg, 20 60. 

Kahaovidng, 10 144. 

TGS => =, OVP IG yD) oe 

Kynpiows, 10 215. 

Kngwddoto0[ ¢], 10 203. 

Knpisddot0g Aidadtidys, Startytig in 3638/2, 1s. 

Knpwopeay (Hrumpiows), ca. 260 8.0., father 
of Oeaitntos, 20 50. 

Kigeav Ihdetg (= P.A., 84442), 144. 

KA -- -, 10 126. 

Kieayooas “Azagvetys, Siaitytyis in 3863/2, 1 6-1. 

[KAed]oetos, 10 232. 

KAsito - -, 10 103. 

IxXAedd@o0s, 10 83. 

Kvoiag, 10 262. 

Kvvinnog (Avtoyidog), 10 280. 


AaumoonAns, 10 205. 

Aewotoatos, 10 256. 

Avuéas, archon of 247/6(?), [21 1]. 

Avxioxos, 10 260. 

Avoay - -, 10 100. 

Avoiag, archon of 239/8, 25 1. 

[AvomAng] ‘Avtnatoov Yunadjrulog|, dxovtiotis 
in 253/2, 20 33-34, 

Avoys - -, 10 217. 

AvowtroAguo|¢], 10 209. 

Avototeato[s], 10 198. 

[Avo]ioreatos, 10 235, 

Avoipyuos, 10 13. 


[M]azov - -, 10 188. 

Mewoyévys Meld@vog ‘Aduoveds, paredros of the 
archon of 285/4, 18 s2—s3. 

Metdov (Aduoverds), ca. 317 B.c., father of MewWo- 
yévns, 18 33. 

Meditrios ’ HSyxeotidov Bouta( dig), 3863/2, 1 76—77. 

Mévayvéde(og), dramatist, 22 10. 


Mévavdgog (Ieqwoidngs), ca. 260 p.c., father of 
Tlewutans, 20 49. 

[M]e[v]endeidng, 10 24. 

[Mev]exo(arns), dramatist, 22 18. 

MevolZ - -, 10 102. 

Meoo - -, 10 104. 

MnyAopwg, 10 139. 

Myijoaeyos, 10 26. 

Mynoiulalyos, 10 95. 

Myyoioreat[os], 10 201. 

Myijowyv, 10 146. 


[Na] fias, 10 239. 

Navowmoatys, 10 16. 

[Ni]xavdoos (‘Avuvijdev), ca. 285 B.C., 20 36. 

Niniag, 10 84. 

[Nias] (Peedeous), ca. 326 B.c., father of 
Nuéfovdog, [17 8]. 

Nias, archon of 284/3, 18 2. 

[Nudpovrog Nixiov Poedgouwg], chairman of 
proedroi in 293/2, [17 s]. 

Nwmoxdjs, ayovodétns in 251/0(?), 22 5. 

[N]orjuov, 10 182. 

[No] duos, 10 227. 


Fevodumos, 10 261. 
Fevorywog, 10 184. 


Zevoptaos, 10 267. 


Oivopiog (Edevoiniog), ca. 317 B.c., father of 
Oivoxeatys, 18 7-8. 

Ovoxeatns Oivopiov “EAe\lv|obuog, chairman of 
proedroi in 284/38, 18 7-8. 

*OdAv - -, 10 16. 

[° Odvul|aidd@eo[s], ca. 350 B.C., 12 10. 

“Odvuridd@eog, archon of 293/2, 17 1, 


Havxdeiong (Haixnpiows), cu. 400 B.c., father 
of Xateéotoatos, 1 738. 

TlavtaxaAng (Oodowg), ca. 350 B.c., father of 
Inuéag, 16. 

IateoxAns, 10 206. 

Tlav - =, 10 i123. 

Hav - -, 10 195, 
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Ilaica@y, 10 259. 

Ilewias, 10 s. 

Hewudjg Mevavdgov Heouwdoidis, ephebos in 
253/2, 20 a9. 

[I ]eiot[m]sog, 10 25. 

Iliotiag, 10 180. 

[ Ilo} Aguay, 10 edt. 

[Hodvev]xtog, archon of 243/2, 24 2. 

IIoAbgnAog, 10 199. 

TIoAb@e0s, 10 266. 

Hoeagsiuevyns, 10 13s. 

Hocreop = eh. 212 8.0.) father of [... oS. «J, 
25 9. 

Ivdoyéevns Chav [xinscov “Ado|aenqdev, chairman 
of proedroi in 244/3, 23 o—z. 

IIvdoxdArs, 10 140. 


CHES SS AOD a a |, chairman of 
proedroi in 239/8, 25 6. 

Sumoiag “Agiotodijuov ‘AAaelb]s, ephebos in 
253/2, 20 54. 

[X]owo(xAgs), dramatist, 22 21. 

Xnevoinmog “AheSiavog “Agny[tedg], ephebos in 
2538/2, 20 sv. 

Stépavog Mveowovows, dtaitnt¢ in 363/2, al (x 

Sreatopay Stedt@vog “Ayov( Aver), 363/2, 1 76. 

[2r]odtwr, 10 254. 

Srodtayv (AyovAndev), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
LtToatopov, 1 7. 

Sovevns, 10 17. 

Sodauog (IMaaveis), ca. 317 B.c., father of 
L@xoatys, 18 33—34. 

[XJ@xodryns, 10 82. 

Yoxoatns Sodaduov Iaavieds, paredros of the 
archon of 285/4, 18 s3—s4. 

S@owmdans, 10 213. 

PioreunoG eA) OUlOTh 8% 26 ek we ee iE 
secretary in 252/1, 20 2. 

YatéeAns, 10 6. 

Yotnows, 10 154. 


Yagpirog, 10 145. 


Tewiag (“Pauvotowgs), ca. 390 b.c., father of 


Tyudde0s, 12 2. 


Tewiag (Alavtidog, probably 
proedros in 252/1, 20s. 

[Te] Aéoavdo0g, 10 155. 

Tedeonyoo|{og], 10 92. 


TeAéourmog, 10 14. 


“Paywovouos ), 


Tevxnoos, 10 1094. 

TnA€oxorog ‘Agiotoxeirov ‘Paswovotos, VEouMovEetns 
in 3828/7, 15 12-14, 

Tye - -, 10 121. 

[ Ti] udSynuos, 10 80. 

Ti60|e0g| Tevoilov] (‘Paywovciog probably), ca. 
3000B.C,, 122) 

MiKo) ==, NO) late 

Tiuwyv, 10 15. 


Paidoilag], 10 216. 

Pavias, 10 91. 

Pavouazyos, archon of 260/59, 2 1. 

Pacvexidyns (Xovmeis), ca. 400 z.c., father of 
Mvomcetdng, 1 71. 

Pidéag (‘Avtioyidosg), 10 279. 

PiA(juov), dramatist, 22 1. 

Piiivos, 10 178. 

[Di] Aiv[og], 10 240. 

Piiivog (Xovvedts), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
Auswilas, 1 73. 

PiAovems, 10 264. 

Pidovews ‘Auewovinov (overs), 3863/2, 1 71. 

PiAdoteatog Awpaytov °HAev[oinog], ephebos in 
2538/2, 20 56. 

PiA[o|tadng, 10 9. 

Pidav (Ilo --), cad. 222 B.c., father of - - - sos, 
PAB Pe 

PoacutAns, 10 90. 

[Peo] boagyog, 10 49. 

[P]voney Adone[uipder], ca. 350 B.c., 127. 

Poxidns, 10 167. 


Xato - -, 10 111. 

Xatoéas, 10 204. 

[Xa]oednuog, 10 7. 

Xaiéotoatos Mavudcidov “Krumpt( ows), 363/2, 
Is 19. 


[Xatloepavys, 10 3s. 
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| Xawepor ‘Aoz|eotoeatov Kepadnier, secretary 
in 2438/2, 24 3. 

Xaiou - -, 10 192. 

[X]aiorg, 10 166. 

Xadudevg ‘Avdoousvovg (Loviets), 363 / DM itn 

Xao- -, 10 120. 

Xaowddns, 10 214. 

Xaowddyng Xagucdéovg (Yovmeve), 3863/2, 1 7. 

Xagiag, 10 208. 

XaomAeidns, archon of 3638/2, 1 2, 56, 67. 

Xagudgg (Xovmeis), ca. 400 B.c., father of 
Xaouadns, 1 72. 

Xaoioavdoidns, 10 147. 


a = =O a 
[.]é@v, 10 20. 
[.]Aood - -, 10 186. 
. .|éourmog, 10 35. Possibly [. .]#oursos. 
.|joursog, 10 35. 
10 243, 
totag, 1039: 


Possibly [. .]éoutstog. 
Kos, 
tovidng AvdoonAgoug - - -, of 
pheboi in 253/2, 20 32. 

..|A@y, 10 23. 


.|vov, 10 269. 


HOGUNTIS 


gee lesen yee 7 ey 


[. .]Ja---, 10 189. 
[. .]poaios, 10 36. 
[. -|ymuévns, 10 40. 


[. Aco}, 10988; 

[. . .]Javdoog, 10 34. 

[. . .]avdoog, 10 44. 

[.. .]ednuddng, 10 45. 
. .}éoroatog, 10 48. 

. t]ddng, 10 46. 

..|wiag, 10 246. 

. t|]amo0g, 10 31. 

10 42, 
10 33. 

.|uoatns, 10 238. 

10 43. 

.|vog, 10 41. 

[. . .Jouadnco, 10 228. 


. |l0ItOS, 


Sik) 8 


. | lOopor, 


. | visemtos, 


. .]}66t@at05, 10 50. 


[. . .]ouwevac, 10 47. 


Spal ieee IV asa 
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.. .|ouvévng, 10 7. 

1+ peang, LO za0- 

...|ydons, 10 51. 

eons, LO 22%, 

. .|adiav, 10 247. 

«| a6,°10 283, 

. .Jazog, 10 270. 

. .]wemog, 10 52. 

wel tog, “10 ce. 

..|v Avovday[dev], ca. 350 B.c., 12 9. 


[. ...]ydvns, 10 248. 

Lig a eles 1 0-20. 

[..?..]uAeibns, secretary for Kekropis ca. 
398-390, 114. 

(egw cpa, LO set, 

fatto, 10 aa 

[- u?, . |Odnuogyeactor ca.-252/1(?), 22s. 

[.. 2°. .Joatns Ipmodrtov[s ‘Pauvodvotos], ephebos 
in 253/2, 20 62. 

[ree iopractorreas 2ot Ole) 2231 

[.. 2. .J@arys, 10 58. 

Fee or, LO a7 

fea ees spa os LO gas 

las. a. ghana fOr 

[. . .°. . .]euog, councillor (éxotatns) of Kekropis 
ca. 398-390, 11 5. 

ore Senge lecem | Oras 

[. + Ps poner, 10% 

[sate oc ahogy Orr 

Ly ose S)QG, BChOr Ga S51) Oey, et ae. 

[i ess slog,” 10 ax 

[emcte © af Ooo, 10h tar. 

fa ho ape PROS LON TO, 

ie, eee eae Te 

[as ia .|tog, 10 30. 

[is ow yon nae, OY ees 

Fi ss ary JOS, UO ee 

Lah ee ones, a One: 

Cee eer ee 

Kaede hae oe CLO we 

Stree heal OMe 

[iva Gen bikers OGY ed Olea 
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oe eee Ni] xavdoov ‘AvnvAnvev, drtAo- 
Mayns in 253/2, 20 sa—an. 

rnp ite eae Reread ]m0v Oovdowg, chairman 
of proedroi in 252/1, 20 4-5. 

3 OU gi kaa WP Hes toate Ceci Juévov OY) Loruueds |, 
secretary in 247/6, 21 2. 


[- - -]utoyo - -, ca. 260 B.0., 20 63. 
[- - -]wog Piswvog Ilo - - -, ca. 189/8, 26 2 
[- - -]uévng (Midovuueds), ca. 280 B.C., 21 2. 


[- - -]mog (Ogidoios), ca. 285 B.0., 20 5. 
[----]tns, archon ca. 189/8, 26 5. 


PROPER NAMES OF PLACES, ETHNICS, DEMOTICS, TRIBES, GENE 


[A .. vA] perv, 20 42, 43. 

Apuvdjver, see “Avuvanier. 

AvovaAnderv, 1 76, 79, 12 9. 

‘Acnieds, 20 [9], 57. 

Adijvaiog: ‘Adnvaiot, 8 19; “Adnvaiay, 8 19—20, 
[11 2, 9], 23 10, 26; Adnvaiong, 1 2, [8 12, 17]; 
‘Adnvatovs, 8 22. 

Aduoveds, 20 52; Aduovéa, 18 33. 

Aiaytis: Alavtidog, 155, 2061; Aiaytida, 15 11—12, 20, 

Aidaridns, 1 8. 

‘Adaevs, 20 53, 54. 

Adwnentiev, 12 7, 23 6—7. 

Avaxaevs, 20 8. 

Avuvdanderv, 20 35. 

Avtiyovis: ‘Avtuyovidos, [20 1, 39]. 

Aytioyxis: ‘Avtioyidog, 10 277, 13 1. 

‘Avtiodea: “Avti6doat (in Attica), 1 86. 

‘Aonosg mayos, 27 11. 

‘Apidvaiog, 15 3, 25 3. 

Ayagvetds, 1 6—1, 77, 78, 18 4;-Ayaovéws, 1 14; 
‘Ayaovéa, [20 33]. 

Azeodovows, 20 58. 


Baoyunijra, 6. 

Bowwtos: Botwota@yv, 23 11. 

Bortaiog: Bortaiot, [8 16]; Bottiaiwy, [8 24]; 
Bottiatoug, 8 12, [14]. 


Bovtadyns, 1 76, 77. 
Lagyijtnos, [20 41]. 


Anuntoias: Anuntorddos, [20 1, 44]. 


*HAevotviog, 18 8, 20 56. 

*Hdevoig: ~HAevoin, 27 9. 

‘Haumpicws, 1 73-79, 20 50. 

“Earapvaat: ‘Hatapvady, 1 4, 51, 75, 2 5, 23—24, 26, 
42—43, 

Mvevodnewv: Hiovoanetat, 1 36, 85, 15 33. 

Msaovuueds, [21 2]. 


“Hodxdewy: ‘HoaxAgicn, 1 845 (€7t Hoevuct) 1 16; 


(éxi Yovviov) 1 94. 


Oeouato, 5 4. 
Gogintos, [20 7]. 
Oo.aotog, 16, 20 5. 


“Ldyuqs, usually spelled “Ldvuys, 5 2. 
‘Inmovdvertis: “Inmovwvtidos, 20 55. 


Kasidvio, 6. 

Kexoonis, 11 3; Kenoomidog, 20 51. 
Kepadnveyv, 24 3, 26 3. 

Koidn: [é Kot]Ang, 20 45; Kotdet, 2 37; KoiAne, 117. 
Koddvtevs, 18 10. 

Komoews, 20 60. 


Aamedtds: Aaméor, 23 13, [14—15, 23]. 
Aaumroevs, 18, 20 6. 


Asvxovoets, 20 7. 


Magevita, 5 3. 

Medtevs, [12 11]. 
Myroaiwv: Mytectet, 27 4. 
Misydtot, 6. 

Mveoworvoiog, 1 6, 7. 
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Oivaior (2 “Indgov), 5 5. 
Oivnis: Oivnidog, 18 2, 20 4s. 
Oiov: && O[iov], 20 59. 


Tlavavieds: Tlavaviéa, 18 34. 

Hlavdwovig: Havdwvidog, [17 3-4], 24 2. 
Tletqaeds, 18 30—31; Iletgatei, 27 9. 
Ilgquoidns, 20 49. 

IWets: Uvdei, 14 4. 

IIo - - -, 26 2. 

Tlooduog: Tooduct, 1 11, 16—17, 85. 
Toagsegyida: [loa] seond@v, 12 4-5. 
Tvoeyidwoy: Iveydios (in Attica), 1 87. 


‘Pauvovows, 15 14, [20 62]; “Pauvovotov, 17 3. 
Yahauiviog: 6 djuog 6 Ladauwiov, 18 45. 


Sahauiviog: Yadautvioe (the gene), 1 25, 80; Yasa- 


juvioy, 197; (ado Yovviov) 1 70, 2 31, 40; (é§ 


‘Errapvaav) 2 23, 25-26, 42; Laraguviorg, 1 22, 
si—s2; (dd Yovviov) 1 69; (én THY ‘Entapvior ) 
1 u-75; Sadauwviovg (ad Novviov) 14, 2 19; 
(ex tov ‘“Hntapviey) 1 3. 

Snuayidnsg, 2 7. 

Sudo: Zudds, [27 9]. 

Youvievds, 27; Yountéas, 1 69; Lovwiewy, 2 4. 

Yovviov: Lovviov, 1 4, 70, 95, 2 20, 31, 40. 

Sva[yyedis], 6. 

Lunadjtros: Lvaadytnoyv, 20 34. 


Tewoaowws, 18 25. 
[T]elou]eons, 5 1. 


Poedeouos, [17 s], 23 3. 


---- ows (demotic), 24 5. 


DEITIES, MONTHS, DRAMAS, FESTIVALS 


‘Ayedaa, epithet of Athena, 1 90. 

“AyAavoos: ‘AyAavoov, 1 12, 45. 

Adnva: Adnvds, 1 44; “Adnvar, 1 83; ‘Adnvas 
Tlohados, 38; “Adnvdas tig Xk1oddosg, 1 52; “Ady- 
vaag tis Xxvoddos, 1 10; AdVnvat “Avedaat, 1 90; 
‘Adnvar Yxoadt, 1 93. 

Adnpenvyn: AAnurjver, 1 85. 

‘Asvatovowa: “Asatoveloig, 1 92. 

Andshoyv: ‘AndsAwve Iatediat, 1 89. 

‘Aoteuts: ‘Aortémds, 1 90. 

"AtAag(?): "ArAay[w](?), satyr-play, 22 1, 


Baoidn: Baoidlng], 25 10. 
Bondoomarv: Bondoojum@vos, 190, 20 2-3, es! a—3|, 
24 3; Bondooma@va, 1 66—67. 


VaunAvov: LapAOvos, 18 4-5. 


llovioia: Movuclav tov usyad@v, 23 27. 


Movveos: Movioov, 18 19; Movioat, 18 13. 


“BxatovBaov: “ExatovBa@vos, 1 ss. 
*HAapnpokayv: *KAapnpodavos, [25 3]. 
“Houns: “Houet, satyr-play, 22 13. 


Hiovoauns: Hvovodxovgs, 111, 34; HVovodxer, 153, ss. 
Zevs, Ai Poatoiat, 1 92. 


“HodxkdAeia: “Hoaxdsiots, 2 2. 

“Hoandng: “Heandgovg, 1 28-29, 44, 2 8, 12 4; 
“Hoaxiéov tod éxi Ilopdue@i, 1 10—11; “HoaxAet, 
t s6, [12-3]. 

"Hows: “How éx ‘Avtisdoat, 136; “How ani 
IIveytAiot, 1 s6—s7; “How éxi tet adei, 1 86; 
"“Howt tat emi the Amt, 1 37, 53; “How 
Navosigat, 11; “How: Tetxoa, 191; “Howe 
Paiaxt, 1 91. 


Onoevs: Onosi, 1 92. 


"ISiov: “Lgifove], tragedy, 22 22. 
‘IoAs@sg: ~IdAgot, 1 85. 
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‘Innodeojuog: “Inrodeonicn, epithet of Poseidon, 
1 91. 


"Tov: “Lave, 1 37. 


Koveotedpos: Koveotedpov, 1 12, 45—46; Kovgo- 
TOOPat, 1 85. 


Ante: Anrot, 1 89. 


Madynrai: Madnrlaig|(?), satyr-play, 22 15. 
Maia: Maiat, 1 s6. 

Matuantngiov: Matwaxtyoimrvos, 1 93. 
Metayeitrvov: Metayertyidvos, 1 39, 23 3—4. 
Modvieamo: {Mica]ydoamog, comedy, 22 s. 
Movvizuov: Movriyidvog, 1 85, 2 2, [17 4-5]. 


Navoeioos: Navoeiow, 1 1. 


bo 
1) 
no 
q 


Oidiscovg: [ Oi] diz[odc], tragedy, 


Havadjvaa: Mavadnvaioy, [25 14]; Mavadyvaioy 
tov peyddov, [23 28]; Mavadynvatorg, 1 88. 

Ilavde060g: Ilavdodoov, 1 12, 45. 

Hatoog: Matrocna, epithet of Apollo, 1 s9. 

HoAvag: Modddog, epithet of Athena, 3. 

HooeWev: HooeWa “Inmodeoutet, 1 90-91. 

Htayn: taxes), comedy, 22 11. 

Ilvavowtiov: Ivavoyiavog, 1 92. 


iodg: Xuweddog, epithet of Athena, 1 10, 41, 52; 
Soadt, epithet of Athena, 1 93. 


Anioog: Xxtio@s, 1 93. 
Tevxoosg: Tevvoat, 1 91. 


Paiag: Patan, 1 91. 
daoua: | Pdoulatt, comedy, 22 10. 
Poatoios: Pearoiat, epithet of Zeus, 1 9. 


@vA — -, satyr-play(?), 22 17. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT WORDS 


ayood: ayoodt, [20 28]; dyoody tiv éy Koidn 
(KotAe), 1 17, 2 s6—s7. 

dyov: ayau, [23 29]. 

aAY@VOVETIS, 22 5. 

addA@s, § 14, 18. 

aiuacid, 2 12. 

ale atya, 185. 

aioé@: éAouévov, 23 12; aioevévtes, 1 81; aige- 
vevt@y, 2 5—6. 

dxovtiotyns: dxovtiotiy, [20 33]. 

adnoomohts: axoomoiet, 27 9; axudmodAw, 27 6. 

GAn:? GAst, 1 36; GAT, 1 38, 54; a {Al Ajy, ab lg 
aAnyv, 2 36. 

aAioxoua: aAtoxnta, [27 s]. 

dA@s: dA@, 2 18, 23. 

dursog: autadov, 1 61. 

quwivo: duvve, [8 12}. 

auUpoteo@oe, 1 35. 


avaydoevotg: avayogetoeas, [23 30]. 


avayooe’ba: dvayooetoa, [23 26]. 

dvayoagpets: dvayeapéws, [17 1-2]. 

dvayoay): avayeapis, [271]; avayeapiy, 18 40, 
[19 5, 20 2s]. 

avayoapa: dvayedawat, 1 50-51, 15 28-29, 18 37, 
[19 3], 20 26, [27 13]; dvayedwartas, [8 23]. 

avadéyoua: dvedéSato, 23 13. 

avaMona: dvadionew, 1 94. 

avddaua, [20 29]; dvadduacw, 2 20-21. 

avatiOnu, avédeoay, [133]; dvatwWéoda, [27 5-6]. 

dvatodiy: dvatoAdg, 2 30, 39. 

dvetos: dvetou, 2 9. 

avno: avdoi, 11 7-8; dvdga, [27 13]. 

ad&ios, 18 30. 

anodeixvume: dasodeuviuevot, [20 16]. 

amodegig: amodegiv, 20 17. 

amodida@u: arodwWovat, 1 28; amodiwWovta, 1 60. 

amonouiga: amoxojuodtyrat, [20 20]. 


anohaupave: amoAnpovta, 15 26. 
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andAduu: anoAgoaow, [273]; anodouév ar, [27 3]. 

am0GTEAAw: Amwo0oTAaAEeVtES, 23 14. 

anopaivea: anopaivovow, [23 15]. 

doyog: aeyvoy, 9 8. 

doybooyv, 1 83, 95, 96, 9 8. 

doetn: doetas, [13 4]. 

doovea: deoveay, 2 44. 

dotosg: dotov, 1 43—44, 44, 4445, 45, 46; doTOUS, 1 41. 

doyaiov: aoyaio(v), 2 25, 30—31, 39, 42. 

aoyxn: doynv, 18 14; dey@v, 157; doxas, 18 22. 

doyitéxt@v: doziwéxtova, [25 12]. 

doyo: doyortas, 138 22. 

doyov, 195, 18 10-11, 27 9; doyortos, 1 2, 56, 
67, 6910, T4, 2 i—2, [18 a], 15 so—s1, [17 4], 
(Sia, 20's, (a0), 33,0 (20s), 224, 234,24, [8], 
[25 1], 26 5; dgyorra, 1 47, 57, 82; doyxortes, 
dss. 

dotvv, 18 31. 

apaieé@: Apaiwsiodat, 1 43; apedovtas, 1 42. 


apinut: apetodat, 1 65—66. 


Bovay, 20 373 Bovdl  && “Agno[v aayov], 27-11; 
fovdijs, [13 2], 18 16, [20 24, 23 21]; fBovdAet, 
20 24, [23 18], 25 16, 19; Povdge, [11 3, 2018, 21], 
21g 288, (20). [24 6-25: el. 

Bows: Bods, 1 33; fody, 1 8c. 

Bouos: Pawov, 1 93; Pool, 2 9. 


yevos: vévouvs, 2 36; yéver, 1 96; yévyn, 2 3; 
YEV@V, 2 18, 38. 

yéoas: véoa, 1 28. 

yar ving ths &p ‘HoanAgion, 1 84, 94; yay, 1 58; 
yy tiv ép “HoaxdAsian ron éri Moedua, 1 16. 

yiyyoMoua: éEyyaoay, 1 5. 

yroun: yvounyv, 20 23, [23 20-21], 25 18. 

yoaupatetov: yoaumateia, 1 57—58. 

yoamuateds: yoauuatéa (of epheboi), 20 36; 
yoauuatéa tov Kata movtavelay, 18 37-38 
19 s—4, [20 27]. 

yoammateba: éeéyoammateve, [11 4-5]; eyoauud- 
rovev, 184, [20 9, 215), 23 6, 246, [254), 

yoapa: ypeyoauméva, 1 28. 


’ 


yuuviKog: yuurinat, 23 29, 
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daoetds: daorov, 1 32. 

deimvopooos: Seimvopogay, 1 21-22; deutvopdgors, 
T 49, 

dexauvovy: dexdauvov, [27 6]. 

dgoua, 1 32, 33, 38; OéQuatog, 1 36; dequatay, 1 63. 

dé@: dedeuévy, 9 6. 

dijuog, 18 18, 20, 43; Ojuos 6 Sadauwiwy, 18 44—455 
djuov, [13 3], 18 16-17, 29, [20 19, 20], 23 10; 
Onucnt, 189, 24, [20 22, 216, 23.8, 246, 25 8]; 
djuov, 18 2, [20 23, 24, 26], 23 21-22, [2526], 
[25 19]. 

Onudoiov: &% Tov Oynuooiov, 1 20-21. 

dnudowos, [27 10]; Syuooiowg, [27 1]. 

OraitntHS: Otaitytal, 1 3, 5—6. 

diaddayy: Stad,ayai, 1 83. 

OtadAdautys: Otaddaxtrai, 1 81. 

Otaddatta: dujAdagay, 1 3, 81. 

Oiadvtys: Otadvta@yv, 2 6. 

diadva: dteAvoayto, 2 3. 

diauéva: Suéueway, [20 10-11]. 

StateAéo: StateAet, 18 26, [23 25]; SeateAodor [20 26]; 
duetédeoav, [24 9]. 

ducatoovyy: Sucatcoovryns, [13 4], 15 17-18, 18 34, 
[19 1-2]. 

Owmaias, 18 14-15, 22. 

Oumactioloyv, 23 13-14; dimactynoi@y, 15 s—9. 

Oi: Oikag, 23 15. 

diuvovy: diuvov, [27 7]. 

Stoinnoig: tov esi tht Stoujoer, [20 29, 23 31]; 
tovg emi tHe Suoumjoer, 18 41, [19 6]. 

dwyaotos: Suyactiy, 1 18. 

doxéa: doxei, 18 30, 20 24, [23 22, 25 19]; &doger, 
[it sf 18. s-0, [21 6], 98's, 24 ae p2ocei: 
deddydat, 18 23, [20 20-21, 23 18, 25 16]. 

doayun: Soayudy, 1517; deazyudg, 1 29, 30, 34-35, 
88, 86, 18 4i—a2, [19 6]. 

deduwog: Sodmove, 20 14. 

Ovvauis: Ovyauet, 8 20. 


dvow: Svouds, 2 41. 


Evyoapa: éyyoapat, 1 82; éyyeapértes, [20 »—10, 
24 8s]. 
EynaAnua, see &veAnua. 


EYNiUOV, See &yxtuov. 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 15 


eiui: Eooueda, 8 17; ~ot@, 8 12, 27 10. 

eimov: eine, [116], 153; elxev, 18 10, [20 9, 
21%, 239, 247 95 9; élzet, 1 95. 

slomedtt@: siomoattéod@oay, 27 2. 

éxxAnoia, 18 6, [25 5]; éexnAnoia xvoia, 20 4, 
[21 3—4], 235, 244; &uxdAnoia nvola &v THL 
Yedtoat, [17 6]; axxAnoiar tHe ey Aovboov, 
18 19; éxwAnoiay [20 22], 23 20, [25 17]. 

ExxAntos: &kxAntov, 23 12. 

&Ada: éAdat, 2 10—11. 

érebdeQosg: édevdéoay, [27 5]. 

&upatyno: é&upathoes, 2 15. 

Evadadadg, 1 87. 

Eviavtog: évavtdv, [24 s—o]. 

EvuAnua: évxAnudat@y, 1 65. 

évxvu@rv: éyxbuova, 1 93. 

évoyos, 27 10. 

&S€oyouar: eSéAdn, 1 59. 

&§eot: &Sotm, [27 o]. 

émawéw: éenawotow, 25 12; éenijtvecev, 18 183 
émaweéoat, 11 6—7, 15 12, 18 24, 31—32, [20 24—25, 
30, 23 22]. 

émeyu: Emtovoay, [23 19-20], 25 17. 

émwéieva: enedsiag, [25 14-15]. 

émiueréoua: éemmeuéAntat, 15 5-6; émeuedjvn, 
18 13, [25 15-16]; émmedeiodo, [27 11]; és 
pedndivat, [23 30-31]. 

Emmedyntis: emuedntai, 20 13; émywedntas, 15 29. 

ETMMOKEVALO : émtonevacety, 155; émtoxev tel aoat, 154. 

émiotaté@: émeotatet, {11 5—6]. 

éexupnpiga: éneyygiger, [177], 187, [204], 214, 
23 6, [24 5, 25 6]; énupynpice (subj.), 1 95. 

éovasoua: éovasecdat, 1 58—59. 

eveovétns, 11 2. 

edvola: ebvoiag, 18 25-26, [23 24-25]. 

evoiona: evoéodat, 18 29. 

ebords: ebotrov, 1 32—33. 

evtagia: evtagias, [20 31]. 

&pautAios: epautAiov, 20 18. 

épnpeia: épnfeias, [20 18]. 

épnfevo: épnfevoartes, 20 10, [38]. 

épnfos: spyfot, [20 9, 247]; éprjpov, [20 s1]; 
épifotg, [20 18-19]; éprjfovg, [20 25]. 


~) 


ExV00S: éyVoobs, 8 [18], 19. 
EX@: éyew, 15; &yov, 18 2; eyovres, [25 26 |; 
éyovoa, [23 25]. 


Sedyog: ebyn, [9 10]. 
Cnuia: Cnuias, 27 1. 


Huuvatoy: ihumevaiov, 27 7. 

uiovg: iuioecay, 1 60; fjuvov, 1 26, 30, 37, 55—36, 
2 35; nuloea, 1 24, 47, 62. 

QOS: ijear éx’ “Avriodgat, 1 36; jjea@e émi Ilvo- 
yiAiont, 1 86-87; jje@u éni tet det, 1 86; fot 
Ton Eni THe AHL, 1 37, 53; Howe Navoeioar, 1 91; 
eat Tebxoot, 1 915; ijoe@t Paiaxt, 1 913 jjowou, 
1 19—20, 80. 


Uadatta: Vadattns, 2 27-28, 32-33; Vaddtrnt, 2 16. 

Valios: IaAAod, 19 3, [20 20, 31]. 

Véatoov: Vedtowt, [17 6—7]. 

Veds: veol, 11, 151, 181, 24 15 Yeote, 1 19, 20, 
18 12. 

VeouodvEetEDM: VeouovetobvtEes, 15 22-23. 

Veomovéetns, 15 4-5; Veouovéta, 15 22. 

Intovéa: Iytoveiv, [27 5]. 

Jvyatno: Juyatéoa, 25 14. 

Yioa: Vioat, 2 26, 32. 

Yuola: Yvotas, 1 s2, 84, 18 11. 

Jia: EJvoyv, 1 24-25; EVJvoev, 1811; Viw@ot, 1 80; 


Yew, 1 19, 25, 87, 94; Vdovtas, 123; Vvousvar, 1 38. 


idtatns, [27 9-10]. 

igsoedoua: iegedmvtat, 1 40—41; iggemyto, 1 15—16; 

ieoemovat, 1 15. 

igoeva, [25 10]; fegeiag, 1 49-50; isoetat, 1 44, 45; 
isoei@y, 1 14; ieoeiats, 1 27, 39—40. 

ieoetov: igegei@y, 1 31, 82. 

isoevs: feoet, 1 29, 34, 44, legéa, 1 53; leoéwyr, 1 14; 
igoevot, 1 27, 39, 96. 

igoemovva, 1 29, 34. 

igoe@ovyn: igge@obyyny, 1 63-64; iggew@ovvas, 1 8—9. 

igodv, 12 43 begat, 152; iegd, 1 27, 80, 94, 95; leQa@r, 
1 54-55; leooig, 1 40, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93. 

iggomoldg: isgomovi, 25 11. 

ievdg: icoads [oix]ias, 3; iegdv dooveay, 2 45—44. 


y hr AA se 9 
inowoyv: Motov, 2 10. 
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xavinur: xadiety, 23 13. 

naviotHUL: KaNOTAMEVOLS, [27 1]; xaveotauévoy, 
[27 a3 

nawog: xawois, [23 27]. 

KAKOVOYED: KaKOVOYaY, 278; KaxoveyotyYTa, 27 11. 

xaxodoyog: Kaxovoyor, [27 10—11, 12]. 

xadadnpooos: Kadadnpooat, 1 46. 

KAaAVTTHO: KAAVTETHOES, 9 12. 

waA@c, 15, 25 15. 

xataparAw: narapadswvra, [27 5]; natapaAsé- 
odacay, [27 3-4]. 

xataAva: xataAvoat, 1 95—96. 

natagiog: xatagias, [20 20]. 

natdoyoua: xataosytat, 1 31; xatagzeoda, 1 62; 
nataggauévooy, [12 5—6]. 

xataoxevasa: xataoxevaléodmoayv, 27 3; Kata- 
Oxev (ad) oat, 2 19. 

xataoxev): xataoxeviy, [27 14]. 

nedevo: nehevovow, [25 13]. 

xneoauics: xeoautdes, 9 11. 

HEOaUOS, J 9, 14. 

xepasaiwy, 1 94. 

HATMOS: KNMOVS, 2 34—35. 

HHOVEs: KNOVKOS, 1 50, 645 uNOUMI, 1 43. 

uxAHOO@: KAHoOvY, 1 47—48; KANEOTOIaL, 1 12-13. 

HANO@CLG: KANOM@GEMS, 15 6—7. 

xowov: [xowo]|d tod Bowwtoyv, 23 10—1. 

noAdga: noaagétra, [27 12]. 

Koowtoveyis: Koowiwveyeis, 9 13. 

KOGUNTIS: xoountHY, [20 23, 31]. 

Koeas: xoéa, 1 23; noewy, 1 62. 

nvofets: ubopea(y], 1 87. 

nous: xvoia, [17 6], 204, [214], 235, 24 4. 

nouawla: nouciwlia (dat.), 22 6. 


KOH: Kaas, 1 46. 


Aayyava: Aayaow, 20 21; Aavydvovtag, 1 14-153 
Aayovtag, [23 19, 25 16-17]. 

Aaupdavea: Aaupavew, 1 22, 32, 38, 63. 

Aavyava, see Aayyava. 

Aeitovepyéa: Aevtoveyoiytes, [24 8]. 

Aeitoveyia: Aevtoveyiay, [27 5]. 

Avouc: Abos, 14 3. 


uéhag: oig muledaivag], 12 6. 

meoigo: ueoioat, 18 41, [19 6, 20 28]. 

meoic: ueoida, 1 41. 

uétoov: métoa, 27 [1], 8, [15]; méte@y, 27 14. 
modo@: &ucdadoato, 1 60; memodauévoy, 1 59. 
MoIacig: UwGIHGE@S, 1 24, 84, 945 wloV@ouw, 1 60—W1. 
vd: uvads, 27 7. 

My NoManéED? LvnoucaKyG@, 8 15, 21. 


vads: vaov, [25 15]. 

viu@: véuew, 1 39, 41-42; véueodat, 1 23, 47; 
vetuaovat, 1 17—18. 

VIYCLOTKOS, 6. 

vind: é&vina, 22 7, 13, 20. 

vouiga: vouoduev, 8 18; vomouévoug, 1 42-43. 

youog: vouct, 2710; vouov, 18 28, 36—37, [23 24]; 
vouotg, 18 15, [20 11]; vduovg, 18 23, [27 12]. 


SdAov: SvAa, 1 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93. 
Suupaao, see ovupar,o. 

Evumayia: Evuuayiay, [8 13, 13-14, 25]. 
Fiuuayos: Svupazot, 8 17. 

Suviynun: Svvdnuas, § 21—22. 
Svvneywiar: Svvneiueva, 8 15. 


Suvtidniu: EvytwWeuévoy, 8 24; FvytwWeuEvors, 8 13. 


oda: eid@ot, 1 83; elddtes, 15 25; elddow, 20 19. 

oixia: [oix]iag isgas “AVyvas IloAtddos, 3; oixiay, 
2 24, 29-80. 

oixog: olxoug, [27 14]. 

ois: oly, 1 85, 86, 87, 93; oly évxtiuova, 1 93; oly 
dAdxavtoy, 1 85; ols, 12 6. 

dAdKavtos: OAdKavTOY, 1 85. 

Ouvuut, Ouooay, 1 70, 75, 81; duvvdrvt@r, 8 16. 

juoAoyéa: Ouodoyodytag, 1 4-5. 

O00E@: HuoQodday, 2 24-2. 

dAoudyns: dmAoudyny, [20 34). 

doig@: deigovow, 2 2%, 33; e@otoVat, 2 11-12; dol- 
Govtes, 2 id. 

dexog, [8 11-12]; doexorv, [8 22]. 

deos, 31, 141; deou, 2 14, 28, 33, 40—41, 43; Seove, 
1 18. 


mayos, [27 11]. 
madoroipng: mawWoroipyy, [20 32]. 
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maAmios: mahad, 22 6, [16, 19]; madawic, 22 12 


magadidaru: magad@ow, [27 2, 4]. 

Tagahaupava: magardBoci, [27 4]. 

magedoog: magedoove, 18 32, 

MaAgéyo: Maoéyet, 1 20; maoéoyor, 1 57. 

Magoizoudi: magoiyouevarv, 8 16, [21]. 

MATOLOS: MatoLa, 1 26, 43, 50, 65, 80, 18 12. 

mewWaozxéa: mewagzetv, [20 19]; mewWaozorrtes, 
[20 i1]. 

mEWa: mewouevos, 18 15. 

mweAavos: mwedavov, 1 29—30, 35. 

wEuUTa: méupat, 25 13. 

mevtduvovy: sevrauvov, [27 6—7]. 

wdaxvn, [9 2, 3, 5, 6, 7]. 

TUMOAGKG: mEoauévov, 14 2. 

MLOT@S, 8 14, 17. 

TAHOMCLS: MANOMGE@s, 15 9. 

mova: émoujoarvto, [20 17]; momoauévov, 23 11. 

woinoig: sojoeas, [23 29]. 

Tour: wouTAs, 18 123; noumyjy, [25 13]. 

mwoatta: émoasev, 18 14. 

TooedoEtv@: mMooedoevEew, 20 21-22. 

modedo0sg: mooédomy, [177], 18 6—7, 204, [21 4, 
23 5, 244-5, 255-6]; mooédoovg, [20 21, 23 19, 
25 17]. . 

moodvuud, 1 61. 

TooVYuEoMaAL: TOOJYMObMEVOS, [8 14-15]. 

moogsevos, 111. 

MOOGdYa: Moocayayety, 20 2. 

novtaveta: movtaveias, 17 [4], 5-6, 183,65; [201-2, 
s—4, 211, 3], 23 2, 4-3, 24 2° [4], 25 2, 5, 2665 
movtaveiay, 18 38, [19 4, 20 27]. 

movtaveva: émoutaveve, [11 4]. 


movtavig: movtavets, [13 1]. 


oa0§: odoxas, 1 33. 

oatvoo: Gatigoig madawis, [22 12]. 

ONKOUa: OnKauata, 27 6. 

OxéAOS, 1 32, 33, 39; OxEAOUG, 1 35. 

onovdi: omovdny, [20 16—17]. 

otadudcg: oradud, [27 1, 8, 15]; oradua@y, 27 14. 

Otépavog: otepavov, 23 2-30; otepavat, 15 16, 
18 27, 36, [19 3], 20 25, a1, [23 4]; orépavor, 
[23 26-27]. 


GTEPAVOD: otEepavacer, 1818; OTepavaoat, 1515, 
18 27, 35, [19 2, 20 25, 30-31, 28 23]; orepave- 
Vévtes, [13 2]. 

oTHAn: orHAns, 18 40, 19 56; ornAs, [8 23]; 
orHAnt, 15 31, 18 38, [19 4, 20 27-28]; omjAny, 
1 82, 845 OtnAag, 27 13. 

Ovyneyual, See Evvxemar. 

Guupadsa: ovupaddecdat, 1 30-31, 37; ovvBad- 
Asodat, 1 33; Suupdddecdar, [20 23-24, 23 21, 
25 18-19]; ovuBaddouévovg, 1 26, 55, 95. 

ovupodoy, 23 11, 

ovuuuayia, see Suuuayzia. 

obuuayos, see Eiuuayos. 

ouuTedEedo0s: Guumededoot, 20 5, [21 5], 23 7 
24 5, [25 7]; ovvaededgor, 18 8. 

OvvpadA@, see ovuparso. 

cuvédowoyv: ovvedotov, 18 39—40, [19 5]. 

ovvdiKy, see Fvvdiaxn. 

Gvvmedsde0s, See GvumodEdoos. 

ovytiOnu, see Fvytidnu. 


Oapoos’yy: Gapoocbyns, 20 25—26. 


tadaytov: taddvtov, [27 6]. 


~ 
Fs 


TAOTHMOOOY: TaETHUdQOV, [27 
Tatra: tetayuévor, [27 2]. 
TEAEVTAG): TEAEVTIGEL (subj.), 1 1314. 

TEMEVOC, 2 11, 18; TEUEVOUS, 28-9; TEMEveEt, 2 21, 25. 
Tada: TYWWnGEl, 18 21. 

LAND HHA RS AL ESE 

cokotns: tofdrny, [20 35]. 

Toayawia: teayaiat (dat.), 22 [16], 19. 
Toayatdol: Toayatdoig, 23 2-28. 


Toém@: Teper (Subj.). 1 96. 


hrevdvuvosg: bmevdvvoy, 1 96. 
bm0ducog: bxd0dmov, 1 96—97. 


wc: oy, 1 88, 89, 91, 92. 


péow: péoovow, 2 27, 32. 

gpiaia: ptdiay, 8 2%. 

pidog: pisot, 8 17; gidovg, [8 18]. 

pidotméouat: piAotimarvtat, 15 23-24. 

pidotmia: pirormiag, 15 13-19, 18 2%, 35, [19 2|; 
purotimiay, [20 17]. 
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purotiuas: 18 13, [25 15]. 

poeos, 6. 

posae: poéatog, 2 35. 

pvdany: pvaands, [24 8]. 

pvadtta: pvadgo, [8 14]. 

pvAétng: pudétat, 18 44. 

puan: pvang, [13.1], 15 27; gudjy, 15 12, 20, 
s—25, See ‘Harapvdai in section II of the 
index above. 


yaots: yaoitas, 15 25—26, [20 19-20]. 
yewooyoapoy, [27 4]. 

yewortovéa: yeiootovndértes, [25 11]. 
yong: yoiviwog, [27 1-8]. 

yoioos: yotooy, 1 86, 87, 89, 90, 91. 


yovs: yoos, [27 7]. 

yonua: yonuacw, 8 20. 

yonuatifea: yonuatioa, [20 23, 23 20, 25 18]. 
yoovos, 1 59-60; yodvoy, 1 9—10, 18 21. 
yovoovs: yovodt, 15 16, 18 27, 36, 23 24. 
yaolov, 26 3; y@oiov, 14 1; ywola, 2 14-15; 


qootayv, 2 29, 33, 38. 


prypiso: épnpioda, 1 31. 
whpioua, 15 27-28, 18 37, [19 3, 20 27], 27 [2], 13; 
ynplouac, [20 19]; pypiouacy, 18 16. 


@uosg: Gud, 1 23—24. 
OOKOPOOOS: ®oxopoo@y, 1 21; @oxopdgovs, 1 49. 


apekéa: Opehiow, [8 19}. 


SUOF ap Jolg Aq IOTOO-1OIVAA V WOT “xeulg poiureg 


I ALVId y 


EXCAVATIONS 
ON THE NORTH SLOPE OF THE ACROPOLIS, 19372 


Prats I 


The excavations on the north and northeast Slopes of the Athenian Acropolis, which 
were begun by the American School in the winter of 1930-1931, were continued at intervals 
until the spring of 1934. Most of the objects discovered in these earlier campaigns have 
been published in Hesperia.2. The upper Slope, as far north as the egierog below the 
Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, was investigated and partly cleared in these early 
campaigns, but a row of modern houses made further progress down the slope impossible 
(see general plan, Fig. 1). In the winter of 1935-1936 three of these houses at the western 
end of the row were purchased by the American School and forthwith demolished in order 
to clear the area for excavation, and several others have since been purchased and removed. 

All the houses in the upper row were originally built by squatters from Anaphe, who 
settled here some fifty years ago. Many of the houses have since changed hands, but 
the district is still called, from the first settlers, Anaphiotika. Below these houses the 
slope was unoccupied until the arrival of the refugees from Asia Minor in 1922. In the 
confusion that then arose some twenty-five temporary wooden houses were built on the 
lower slope on territory previously expropriated for archaeological purposes. The resettling 


* The excavations, carried on from March 8 to July 24, were financed partly by a grant from the 
general excavation funds of the American School and partly by a donation from Mr. Philip Allen of 
Walpole, Mass. To Mf. and Mrs. Allen, who made frequent visits to the excavations during their stay in 
Greece in the early part of the campaign, I wish to express the appreciation of the American School of 
Classical Studies and my own personal thanks for their generosity and interest in the work. 

Assistance in the field work was rendered by Dr. Hazel Hansen, who was in charge of the prehistoric 
area from March 15 to April 17, and by Miss Dorothy Schierer who supervised the work in the underground 
passage from May 5 to June 16. he inventories were kept by Miss Margaret Hill and Mrs. L. R. Shero, 
Valuable assistance was also given for shorter periods by Miss Margaret MacVeagh and Mr. Paul Morgan, Jr. 

To the Director of the School, Prof. Charles H. Morgan, and to the Excavation Staff of the Athenian 
Agora, especially the Director and Mrs. T. L. Shear, I am indebted for invaluable help throughout the 
campaign and for permission to refer for comparison to unpublished material from the excavations in the 
Athenian Agora. j ial ; 

The drawings and water-colors were made by Mr. Piet de Jong, and the plans for Figs. 1 and 5 by 
Mr, John Traylos. The photographs are by Hermann Wagner, except the one reproduced in Fig. 41 

rich was made by Mrs. C. H. Morgan. 
Y Bet notices Rie results of i excavations have appeared in Illustrated London News, August 28, 1937, 
and in A.J..A., XLII, 1938, pp. 161-164. In addition to these general accounts a) following articles have 
appeared: Oscar Broneer, “A Calyx-Krater by Exekias,” Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp: 469— 486; and Hazel D. Hansen, 
“The Prehistoric Pottery on the North Slope of the Acropolis, 1937,” cbid., pp 539—570. 
2 Hesperia, 1,\1932, pp. 31—55; II, 1933, pp. 329-417; IV, 1935, pp. 109—302. 
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of the refugees in permanent quarters was undertaken by the Greek government shortly 
after their arrival, but on account of the immensity of this task the work was delay 
with the result that the temporary shelters erected by ee 
assume permanent character. 
established, an effort was made 


the refugees themselves came to 
Finally in 1936, when the new Ministry of Tourism was 


to remove all the unsightly wooden shacks still standing 


in the city, especially those in the vicinity of archaeological sites. By special request 


Fig. 2. North Slope of the Acropolis at Beginning of Campaign 19387 


of the American School of Classical Studies, the Ministry of Public Welfare, which has 
charge of resettling the refugees, removed all the wooden houses on the lower slope of 
the north side late in March 1937. This opened up the whole area from the upper row 
of houses to the modern road south of the old Capodistrian University. (See photograph 
in Fig. 2, taken during the demolition of the refugee houses.) 

The aim of the excavations on the North Slope is threefold. In the first place an 
attempt is made to find solutions to some of the topographical questions connected with 


this section of ancient Athens. Numerous cult places are known to have existed all along 
ills 
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the slope, but the literary and epigraphical sources with regard to these are in most cases 
too meager to throw much light upon the cults concerned. New information can come 
only from fresh discoveries through excavation. The second objective of our work is to 
supplement the earlier excavations on the Acropolis itself. During heavy rains streams 
of water rush down the slopes carrying with them much archaeological material from 
above. A large number of potsherds, fragments of inscriptions and sculpture, archi- 
tectural pieces, etc., belonging to monuments on the Acropolis, are mixed with the late 
fill which covers the slopes, and each campaign of excavation yields large quantities of 
this kind of material. In most cases the fragments are small and insignificant in themselves, 
but because of their connection with the known objects from the Acropolis they often 
assume an importance out of proportion to their size and condition. Finally, an important 
object of our work is the study of the scant remains of the city from prehistoric times 
which at last are receiving the attention they deserve. On the Acropolis itself such remains 
are few and difficult to interpret. In spite of the revolutionary advance in our knowledge 
of prehistoric Greece since the time of the Acropolis excavations, it is a fact that pitiably 
little is known from archaeological sources about the earliest periods in the existence 
of Athens. Some progress has been made to remedy this defect. The results of the 
excavations by the Italian School on the South Slope of the Acropolis and recent discoveries 
of prehistoric pottery in the American Zone of the Athenian Agora, as well as our ex- 
cavations on the North Slope of the Acropolis, have yielded much important material for 
the study of the early history of the city. 

This threefold purpose of our excavation was pursued in the 1937 campaign, and 
some progress was made toward each objective. In the prehistoric field a small section 
containing stratified deposits from neolithic times to the end of the Bronze Age was 
excavated by Dr. Hazel Hansen. In this excavation, covering an area of only about 
twenty square metres, a great deal of pottery was obtained,! which has been published 
in an earlier number of Hesperia.2, In addition to this exclusively prehistoric section, 
a considerable amount of prehistoric pottery was discovered in the main area of excavation, 
especially along its upper, ¢.e. southern, edge. Huge pieces of rock, which at one time 
must have broken off from the main mass of the Acropolis rock, now cover the southern 
part of this area. A few niches in the rock are the only traces left of classical occupation 
in this part of the slope. Insignificant remains of a Byzantine dwelling with a well preserved 
threshold constitute the earliest evidence of building activity, and in most places the 
modern fill extended down to stereo. At one point, close to the Byzantine threshold, an 
undisturbed prehistoric fill was discovered. Some Middle Helladic sherds were found 
directly below the Byzantine fill, but at a lower level the pottery appears to date chiefly 
from late neolithic times. No complete vases were discovered, and the sherds are so small 
that in no case can the shape of a vase be accurately determined. Part of the deposit 
extends under a large piece of rock, which must have broken away from the ledge above 


* For the location of the area see figure 5 and ef. Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pl. I, between points X, Y, and Z, 
* Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 589-570. 
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subsequent to the period represented by the pottery but before the 


Byzantine house was 
constructed. i ee 


Another lare 700 Be Pah Yay Ry 
At, ae oe ae of rock (Fig. 5, A), now supported by a wall of masonry, 
ae ne side a rectangular ing approac pee : ; 
tee he guar cutting approached by steps, no longer in a_ horizontal 
position, showing that the rock has moved since the steps were cut. It is probable that 
these and other large pieces of r re re ae 
ft « ) 1eces ok Wwhie TOK z q ite * . 
ge pieces of rock which now cover much of this section at one time 


formed the roof of a cavern where the early settlers found ready-made shelter. In the 


Fig. 3. Southern Edge of Excayated Area, Showing Niches in Rock 


Italian excavations on the South Slope of the Acropolis further evidence was produced 
to show that the first inhabitants of Athens lived in caves. 

The main area excavated in 1937 (Figs. 4 and 5), covering approximately 1500 square 
metres, extends in a narrow strip from the meoutatog on the south side as far north as 
the modern road above the old Capodistrian University of Athens. The length of this 
strip from north to south is ca. 57 m., and the average width from east to west is a little 


1 Originally the caves along the whole North Slope of the Acropolis were larger and more numerous 


than is now the case, ef. Kayvadias, Ep. dey., 1897, p. 24. 
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25m. All along the ledge of rock at the south edge of the excavation there are 


over 
numerous niches cut in rock, the line of which gives us the approximate level of the 


meoiatog. Here and there along this path ascending rows of niches indicate that sub- 


sidiary paths led from this level to the various sanctuaries which were situated between 


the path and the Acropolis wall. An ascent of this kind in the form of a ramp leads 
from the northeast to the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite,’ and a similar but somewhat 


Fig. 4. View of Main Area, Looking South 


steeper approach led up from the northwest at the point where our excavations began 
this season. Three small niches, which still retain some stucco on the inside, show ‘the 
rising level of the ascent, and over against these there are clear traces of a rock-cut 
step on the other side of the ascending path (Fig. 3). The steepness of the ground at 
this point probably necessitated the building of stone steps instead of the arth ramp 
used on the northeast side. Below the niches and the rock-cut step and slightly farther 


1 Hesperia, LV, 1935, p. 119, fig. 8. 
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east there is a deep niche, the bottom of which is ca. 2 m. below the lowest of the three 
smaller niches. This large niche, which measures 0.62 m. in height, 0.44 m. in width at 
the bottom, and 0.25—0.40 m. in depth, indicates the approximate level of the sregtzratog.* 
It is not unlikely that the level changed from time to time as indicated by the varying 
heights of the niches above the path. 

In the rest of the excavated area there are no points of topographical interest. Not 
a single stone from a classical building was found in its original place, and there is 
evidence to show that the ground level has been lowered in most places since ancient 
times. The steepness of the slope, in which torrents of water have dug deep furrows, and 
the construction of cellars for mediaeval and modern houses have caused the disturbance 
and removal of practically all the accumulation of earth from earlier times, with the 
result that the fill, which covered the area before the excavations began, produced almost 
no stratigraphic evidence for the date of the objects which it contained. 

Three points in the main area, an irregular cutting (Y—Z, Figs. 1 and 5) and two 
wells (M and V), are important because of the objects which they produced. These together 
with their contents will be discussed below. The numerous walls of late houses showing 
in the photograph (Fig. 4) and indicated on the plan (Fig. 5) are of no archaeological 
interest in themselves, but in many of them were found fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions as well as some architectural pieces of importance. Because of this material 
the walls will be demolished, and the whole area can then be covered with earth for 
the planting of trees. 

East of the Church of the Savior a narrow section (Fig. 6) was cleared along the 
modern road. The only building discovered in this area, in which were found pottery 
and other objects of modern times, seems to have been used for some industrial purpose. 
It is divided into three rooms of about equal size, and in the floor of one of these are 
two storage pits with channels leading into them. A deep layer of ash on the floors 
indicates that the building was destroyed by fire, probably as late as the beginning of 
the last century. To the north of this building, along the modern road, the fill was 
deeper and of a somewhat earlier date. Close to the east wall of the church were found 
some plates with green glaze and incised decoration (see p. 261, Fig. 87) which seem to 
date from the Turkish period. 

In an earlier number of Hesperia? the view was expressed that the Arrephoroi made 
use of the underground stairway northwest of the Erechtheion on their secret mission 


‘IT had formerly assumed on the basis of the niches farther east that the wegéweros ran at a much 
higher level at this point (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 122), and I tried to explain the accumulation of post-classical 
fill above the path by the assumption that a Venetian mine was dug here in 1687. I was misled by the 
inaccurate rendering of this territory on military sketches made for the occasion, especially those published 
in Laborde, Athenes auw XV*, XVI¢ et XVII° Siécles, II, pls. opp. pp. 150, 172, and Fanelli, Atene Attica, 
opp. p- 308. My mistake was kindly pointed out to me in a private letter by Prof. J. M. Paton, who 
showed that the mine referred to was located farther west. The discovery of the large niche at the lower 
level has solved the difficulty satisfactorily. 

* Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 49 ff. 
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to the Peribolos of / ‘odi ; tj 
eribolos of Aphrodite. The narrow cleft in the rock where this Stairway was 


built had never ] i i e t VIew f 
) c e Jeen thoro oO “i Tes re ae: i C ] i i 


PO] d Pr xT] 2, yw a] . 1 

- oes with the Eros-Aphrodite Sanctuary to examine the fill to the bottom of the 

* ae undertaking proved to be a lengthy one with most unexpected results. Below 

he modern and mediaeval ace ation of aur: i mule 
eval accumulation of no great depth a mixed fill containing black- 


ficure ore atrig « Tyre ‘ Q 1. 
gured, geometric and Mycenaean sherds extended to a depth of ca. 3m. Farther down 


Fig. 6. Area East of Church of the Sayior, Showing Walls of Late Buildings 


the sherds are mostly Mycenaean with a few geometric fragments appearing from time 
to time to a depth of ca.6m. The pottery discovered below this level is practically 


all Mycenaean, with a negligible number of small sherds of later periods, probably washed 
down during heavy rains. A hole dug into the Mycenaean fill reached a depth of nearly 


20 m., and at the bottom were discovered well preserved flights of steps constructed of 


1 Tt was partly cleared by Kavvadias, who published a plan and drawings of the cuttings for the steps 
(Eg. ’Aoy., 1897, pp. 26-31), but the deep fill at the bottom of the cleft has never been studied before. 
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flat stones laid in a mortar of clay (Fig. 7). The difficulty of working in the limited 
area at the bottom of this deep trench and the danger from the overhanging mass of 
loose fill made it necessary to cease operations here for the season. It is likely that 
the stairway led down into some subterranean water supply analogous to the Persea at 
Mycenae, but the indications are that it will continue to a considerably greater depth 


nh vi J apoy asss Jor rag P . ] a : 2 
Fig. 7. Underground Passage Northwest of the Erechtheion, Showing Mycenaean Stairway 


than that reached during the present campaign. Inasmuch as the work in this. place will 
be continued i 938, ¢ searianty F : Pea . 

cot nued in 1938, a description of the whole underground passage will be postponed 
until it has been entirely cleared. 


THE CUTTING Y-Z 


The three places referred to re as ing Y—7 
} | c ferred to above as cutting Y—Z, and wells M and V, are the only 
points in the main area in which classical fill was found undisturbed. The objects from 
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these places constitute three definitely close 


pe d groups, and it seems desirable to present 
the material from each place separately. 


The first of these places is a shallow cutting in stereo (marked Y—Z on the plans 
Figs. 1 and 5) of irregular shape and uneven depth (Fig. 8). It measures ca. 6.75 fi 
from east to west and slightly more than 1 m. from north to south. At the east end 
it slopes gradually with a rough approximation of steps, and 


a small oval depression, 1.30 X 0.75 m., 


at the west end there is 


which appears like the beginning of a 
shaft into an underground reservoir, 
with small footholds cut on either side. 
The bottom of the shaft is only 0.60 m. 
lower than that of the main cutting. 
At the east end of the cutting and at 
right angles to it there is a shal- 
lower depression in stereo (seen in 
the foreground in Fig. 8), measuring 
2.10 X 1.10 m., and only ca. 0.30 m. 
in depth. Both cuttings were filled 
up toward the end of the sixth cen- 
tury s.c. At a late period, probably 
in Turkish times, two storage pits were 
sunk into the larger cutting (visible 
in Fig. 8 to the right of the main 
cutting). Although some of the sixth 
century fill was then removed, the 
rest of it remained uncontaminated 
by the late intrusion. It is obvious 
that the early cutting was filled up 


at one time, and the nature of the #6" by PNT BE wy Beate 
On, a a PL OS 


pottery shows that this took place 

shortly before the end of the sixth Fig. 8. The Cutting Y—Z, Looking West 
century p.c. The latest of the datable 

sherds are some fragments of a red-figured kylix shown in Fig. 9. The rest of the 
pottery is black-figured or undecorated. 


1. (A.P. 911) Fig. 9. Several fragments of a red-figured kylix. Of the decoration is 
preserved most of the figure of an ithyphallic satyr advancing to the right toward 
a maenad. The tail of the satyr is added in a purplish brown color applied over 
the black glaze. Part of the figure, from neck to waist, right foot, and end of tail 
are missing. The black glaze has peeled off in several places close to the figure 
so as to render the details, especially of the face, very indistinct. Of the maenad 
only the feet and lower part of her drapery are preserved. Another small fragment 
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probably from the other side of the vase preserves part of a wing and part of 
a palmette. Several fragments have parts of the design, consisting of buds and 
tendrils, round the handles. Relief lines for the contours are clearly visible. 

The drawing is rather careless with few interior details added. The kylix was 
painted by some second-rate artist of the Epictetan circle. It has many points of 
similarity with the works of the Euergides painter, especially the awkward rendering 


(2 SHG 


Fig. 9. Fragments of Red-figured Kylix from Y—Z 


of the hands,} » basis of small remaining frag sit is diffi 
hands,t but on the basis of the small remaining fragments it is difficult to 


assign it to a definite painter. The date is ca. 510 Bio. 


2. (A.P. 942) Fig. 10. Loutrophoros Hydria.? Height, 0.297 m. In the centre of the 


main zone two female figures stand facing each other, each holding a large wreath 
tes c te} / av . 


1 Cf. Richter, Red-Figured Athenian Vases, pl. 3; Beazley, J.H.S., XXXIII, 1913, p. 351, fig. 3 
2 For the shape see Richter and Milne, Shapes v ‘ anv Se ea 
ape | ar é : pes and Names of Athenian Vases, pp. 5—6; : ‘aef- 
Langlotz, I, Nos. 1189—1236. sae 
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Their hands and arms are concealed beneath their cloaks, which hang like shawls 
from the shoulders. The cloak of the left figure is purple with a border of dots 
and incised lines at the bottom, and her chiton, edged with a simple border of incised 
lines, is black and decorated with small rosettes. The figure on the right wears 
drapery with the same patterns in the reverse order, the chiton of the one resembling 


the cloak of the other. A purple 
stripe along the front edge of the 
second woman’s cloak is probably 
intended to indicate the lining. 
Below each of the horizontal 
handles is a panther with long 
neck and head bent back so as to 
come directly beneath the handle. 
In the rear of the main zone are 
two male figures facing away from 
each other, and between them, 
below the vertical handle, is the 
figure of a crane(?). The neck 
of the vase is decorated with a 
procession of four female figures 
to right, each carrying wreaths. 
They resemble the women in the 
lower zone but the patterns of their 
drapery vary with each figure.? 
These stereotyped figures are pro- 
bably conceived of as taking part 
in the wedding ceremony for which 
the vase was intended. 

The rim is decorated with a 
simple meander in white paint,” 
and on all the handles are single 
rows Of heart-shaped leaves, like- 
wise in white. The decoration on 


the shoulder consists of a simple 


AP 1047 


Fig. 11. Black-figured Pitcher from Y—Z 


tongue pattern in black, and underneath the main zone are tall rays, while blobs 


and rosettes are used as fillers between the fieures. 


Tom toe cere - Be R : 
Cf. Graef-Langlotz, I, pl. 68, no. 1155. A loutrophoros from the excavations in the Athenian Agora 
A gor: 


of the same shape as ours, but larger, and with similar decoration, and fragments of a second vase of the 
same type will be published by Eugene Vanderpool in the next number of Hesperia. For the pose of the 
figures and the form of the drapery ef. amphora from Daphnae, Pfuhl, Mal. wu. Zeichn., II pl. 32, no. 142 


* This is the common type of decorati > ri of this ki F : t 
ype lecoration on the rim of this kind of vase. ef, Graef-Langlotz, p. 128. 
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The symmetrical grouping of the figures on the body of the vase, as contrasted 
with the less formal arrangement on the neck, gives a structural unity to the 
decoration which is not vitiated by the repetition of almost identical figures in the 
two zones. The excellent preservation of the white and purple, contrasting vividly 
with the black against the red color of the clay, and the crisp rendering of the quaint 
figures. combine to make this j | 
vase one of the finest examples 
of its kind. 


(A. P.1047) Fig.11. Black-figured 
pitcher. Height, 0.215 m. The 
pitcher is painted black except 
for the panel in front reserved 
for the decoration. Below this 
panel is a purple line, and on 
the neck is a double row of ivy 
leaves below a meander pattern. 
The reserved part probably in- 
cluded the rim, which may have 
been decorated with a checker 
pattern. Only a small piece of 
the rim is preserved at the back; 
the rest has been restored in 
plaster. 

Dionysos is seated on a folding 
chair to the left of the centre, 
holding a drinking horn in his 
left hand. A. vine rising from 
behind encircles his head and 
fills some of the vacant space 
in the panel. He wears a wreath 
with alternating black and purple 
parts, and a cloak decorated with 
triple dots of white color, purple Fig. 12. Black-figured Amphora from Y—Z 
dots and stripes. A triangular 
white space below his neck was probably intended to indicate an undergarment. On 
the right side is the figure of Athena seated on a folding chair and facing Dionysos. 
She has a helmet with high crest, spear, and shield. Her garment is decorated like 
that of Dionysos. On the shield is a bent leg painted in white, and purple dots 
around the rim. Athena’s face and grotesquely elongated feet are also painted 


white. Behind the two deities on either side stands a satyr. The one on the left 
gesture which seems to indicate 


A.P. 948 


is dancing, the other approaches Athena with a 
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surprise. The figures are badly drawn, but the effect of the whole picture is pleasing. 


White and purple colors are very well preserved. 


(A.P. 948) Fig. 12. -Amphora. Height, 0.26 m.; diam., 0.16 m. Most of the vase is 
covered with a mottled red and black glaze. Above the base is a reserved band 
with a pattern of rays, and on either side of the body is a reserved panel. 

The clay is brick red and coarse, and seems to have contained some particles 
of limestone which turned to lime in the firing and caused the surface to flake off. 
Moreover, the vase was not properly polished ‘before the glaze was applied; the 
marks of turning are clearly visible 
in many places. 

A. A nude youth with a spear in 
his right hand and some indistinct 
object in the left is standing in the 
centre. He appears to be walking 
to the right, but is looking in the 
opposite direction. On either side of 
him is a draped figure holding a spear. 
Above is a row of heart-shaped leaves. 

B. Fig. 12. A youthful warrior with 
his chlamys over his left arm and his 
spear in his right hand advances to 
the right, looking back. He, too, 
seems to have held something in his 
left hand, but it may be merely the 
poor rendering of the hand that gives 
this effect. In front and behind are 
draped figures holding spears, almost 


= ama 


j : ; d A.P. 941 
identical with the flanking figures on 


the opposite side. Fig, 13. Black-figured Lekythos from Y—Z 


(A.P. 941) Fig. 13. Lekythos. Height from foot to shoulder, 0.097 m.; diam., 0.062 m. 
The neck and most of the shoulder are missing. In the centre of the scene is a horse 
to left and behind him stands a figure, apparently female, wearing an outer cloak 
with a border of white dots and a purple stripe. She wears a fillet or wreath on 
her head and in her hand she appears to hold the bridle of the horse. On either 
side of her stands a warrior to left in full armor. with spear, helmet, and large 
circular shield. Purple and white are used freely for accessories. On the shoulder 
of the vase are figures of a cock and heart-shaped leaves. The bottom is unglazed 
and perforated in the centre.! : 


See G. P, Oeconomus, “ De profisionum receptaculis sepuleralibus,” pp. 22 ff. 
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(A8PS ISO}. Fic Dare ee? eee : 
00) Fig. 14. Part of lekythos. On the front is a scene of a warrior to left 


betwee raped figures faci 
een two draped figures facing each other. The drawing is very poor 


(A.P. 958) Fig. 14. Frag t a black-fig 

vi : uae Fragment of a black-figured lekythos, preserving the lower part 
wo fieures i S( .e ‘ ni : 

igures. The scene seems to have consisted of a warrior between two draped 

figures. Very careless work. 


Fig. 14. Fragments of Three Black-figured Vases from Y—Z 


(A.P. 949) Fig. 14. Fragments of a black-figured skyphos with moulded lip. The 
glaze varies between black and red. Of the decoration is preserved a draped figure 
to right seated on a folding chair, and facing him is a seated sphinx. There seems 
to be room for another sphinx behind the seated figure. The scene on the other 
side was similar. On either side of the handles were palmettes. Red and white: 
paint and incised lines were used for accessories. 

This is a striking example of the ineredibly careless vase-painting produced in 
Athens during the period of the finest archaic art. 
(A.P. 990) Fig. 15. Fragment of plate. On the rim is a double row of elongated 


purple lines and black dots is preserved 


12 


leaves. In the centre within a border of 


10. 
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the lower part of a draped figure to right. In the exergue below is a crude palmette. 


The fabric is heavy and rather coarse. 


(A.P. 970) Fig. 15. Two fragments of a plate of very fine ware. The rim both 
above and below has several raised and sunk bands, further accentuated by being 
reserved. The smaller fragment from the decorated panel in the centre preserves 
part of a running dog to right’ Details are rendered by incised lines and a liberal 


ia 


2 


Fig. 15. Fragments of Plates and Lekanis Cover from Y—Z 


use of white and purple. The two fragments do not join, but there is little doubt 
that they belong to the same plate. 


eae nics Riga re sis ast : ; 
(A.P. 982) Fig. 15. Sherd from middle part of lekanis cover with ray pattern and 
purple line. The under side is covered with a black and brown glaze and decorated 
with purple lines. 


> ORC Wr > a Or cen ‘ 
(A.P. 969) Fig. 16. Diam., 0.25 m. Fragments of lid with double row of heart- 
shaped leaves on the rim and rays in the centre within a reserved band. The 
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under side, unglazed, is provided with a substantial flange at the inner edge of the 
. ny n ade 2 rie . ra P ee " 1 
flat rim. The clay and glaze are of excellent quality. 


RNS en eee Peni. rat th: Mars Ppt he Le 

(A.P. 983) Fig. 17. Sherd of Protocorinthian ware with imbricated pattern made 
with deeply incised lines. Below are one white and three purple lines. Light buff 
clay. (The sherd is turned upside down in the photograph.) 


B Q79 yo LF 6 op . . 
(A.P. 972) Fig. 17. Fragment of a black-figured lekythos on which are preserved 
parts of two figures facing each other. 


(A.P. 1042) Fig. 17. Sherd of black-figured skyphos with a ray pattern at the foot 
and the lower parts of three draped human figures above. 


(A.P. 995) Fig. 17. Small fragment of lekythos with figure of Herakles wearing the 
lion’s skin. Accessories are added in purple color and incisions. 


(A.P. 1046) Fig. 17. Small fragment of black-figured lekythos 
with part of warrior to right and traces of two other figures. 


(A.P. 971) Fig. 17. Black-figured sherd with part of a 
shield preserved. The rim is purple and the design on 
the shield is white. 


(A.P. 967) Fig. 17. Tiny black-figured sherd with head of 
ram to right. The large curving horns are painted white, 
the neck is purple. 


(A.P. 981) Fig. 17. Black-figured sherd with upper part 
Fig. 16. Fragments of Large 


of male figure to right holding a spear. In front is part ae ; 
3 e 4 : : Lid from Y—Z 


of another figure. 


(A.P. 964) Fig. 17. Sherd from interior of cup with figure of gorgoneion. The 
teeth are rendered in white, the tongue is purple. 


(A.P. 966) Fie. 17. Black-figured sherd from interior of cup. One foot and part 
of drapery of female figure are preserved. 


(A.P. 988) Fig. 17. Black-figured sherd with head of lion. Dark purple paint is 
used for the mane. 

(A.P. 994) Fig. 17. Black-figured sherd with figure of warrior wearing breastplate 
and holding large shield and spear. Decorations on shield and breastplate are 
added with a creamy white paint and incised lines, and the sword belt seems to 


have been purple. 


(A.P. 978) Fig. 17. Black-figured sherd of open vase with left foot and part of 


drapery of figure to right. 


12* 


Anis 


AP 1042 AP.995  AP1046 APR967 
A.P. 971 


A.P1045 


Fig. 17. Small Fragments of Pottery from Y—Z 
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A.P.985 


Fig. 18. Three Plain Vases from Y—Z 


(A.P. 1045) Fig. 17, Black-figured sherd with remains of figured decoration, probably 
part of sphinx. 

(A.P. 968) Fig. 18. Height, 0.056 m.; diam., 0.097 m. Skyphos with flat rim pro- 
jecting slightly toward the outside. At the level of the handle is a reserved band 
and on the rim are alternating painted and unpainted sections. The bottom is flat 
and unpainted. The glaze varies between red and dark brown. A similar vase 
was discovered in well M (see p. 216, Fig. 49, A.P. 1086), | 


(A.P. 985) Fig. 18. Height, 0.077 m.; diam., 0.108 m. Fragments of black painted 
skyphos with a purple band just above the base applied directly on the clay, and 
a narrow line of purple below the handles applied over the black glaze. 


(A.P. 951) Fig. 18. Height, 0.064 m.; diam., 0.15 im. Shallow lekanis with flange 
for the lid. On the inside are two double lines in purple color applied on the 
black glaze which covers the vase. 


(A.P. 993) Fig. 19. Height, 0.15 m.; diam., ca. 0.26 m. Part of bowl with broad, 
flat rim and horizontal handle turned up so as to be joined to outer edge of rim. 
There are bands of brown glaze around the middle and on the base, and the whole 
inside is covered. with a dark brown glaze. 


(A.P. 947) Fig. 20. Amphora. Height, 
0.34 m.; diam., 0.31 m. The clay is 
rather fine, of a reddish buff color. 
Decorations in reddish brown consist 
of horizontal bands on body, neck, and 
rim, double loops with crosses on the 


shoulders, and zigzags on the neck. The | 
outside of the handles is covered with 


AP. 99 


similar glaze. Much of the vase, including 
the whole base, is restored in plaster. Fig. 19. Part of Bowl of Household Ware from Y—Z 
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A.P 947 


Fig. 20. Large Amphora with Graffiti from Y—Z 


An inscription in two 


lines is incised on the shoulder and body, but some of 
the letters are lost. The 


letters vary in height between 0.015 and 0.06 m. 


Line 1. AALSIKARS EVPVKAS 
"Ayaaizhes Evovx (a)(e)c¢ 

Line 2. K--- ca. 12 letters - - - KLE SAOKENAAOILIASI 
KABAPVNOS 
K----------+-=--« 


zheg Ooxév Aopididst 
Ka’ (8) aovrog 


1 B.g. the Doric form of xet«Baivo is xapatvw; see 5 
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Translation: “ Laphilides thinks that Agasikles, Eurykles, K - - - and 
are utterly dull-witted.” . 


te el kles 


The first line contains i inati 

; 1 ans two names 3 ative cas he ¢ 
ce 2 hames in the nominative case, but the second name 
seems to be misspelled. At the beginning of the second line there were probably 
tw a inative cas : maniti 4] 

0) ae in the nominative case, followed by the infinitive doxty, and a third 
name in the dative. The letter following the name 4egidides was written as an 
alpha and later changed to kappa, or vice versa. The rest of the letters are per- 
a rer : bso ee es : sae 
ectly clear, but the meaning is puzzling. The most plausible reading is xa(P) aobvoc. 


Fig. 21. Large Amphora from Y—Z (left), and Similar Vase from Main Area 


The word fcotvovg seems to be otherwise unknown, but parallel formations, such 
as Paotpowy, Baovixooc, occur. The preposition zaré joined to the word Pagtyovg 
here has an intensive force as in zardédnhog, zatapariic, xardgatog, natamdleoc, ete. 
The abbreviated form of zaré occurs in similar formations in Doric dialects. .The 
infinitive doxety is peculiar in this sentence. If all the names in the nominative 
were considered as the subject, the form ought to be doxotot. Possibly this is 
some conversational use of the infinitive which does not occur in literature. 

The habit on the part of the ancient Athenians of recording on their household 
ware whatever feelings they had about their neighbors is well attested by graffiti 


2. Kiihner, Ausf. Grammatik d. gr. Sprache, 1, p. 179, 4. 
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found in the excavations in the Agora.t Possibly the vases inscribed with these 
sentiments were filled with wine or some other product and presented as a gesture 
of contempt. 

The decoration on the vase is most unusual. Tortunately the contents of the 
cutting in which the pieces were found can be dated with accuracy to the second ° 
half of the sixth century s.c. (see p. 171), and this date is further indicated by the 
letter forms. The double loop pattern without the crosses appears on vases of 
orientalizing ware from Delos,? and Rhodes,’ and on sherds from Olynthos, dating 
from the late sixth and early fifth centuries no.4 Although the decorative motifs, 


A.P.991 


— ee ee 


Vig. 22. Fragments of Pithos from Y—Z 


simple as they are, may have been borrowed from non-Attie sources, the clay and 
glaze is so similar to that of other household ware from Athens (ef. No. 30 above) 
that there seems to be no good reason for doubting its Attie origin. 


(A.P. 1048) Fig. 21. Amphora. Height, 0.47 m.; greatest diam., 0.41 m. Pale buff 
clay. Coarse pot put together of numerous small fragments. On the body is a 
series of horizontal lines in brown paint at approximately regular intervals. The 
amphora shown on the right in figure 21 was found at the east edge of the main 


See L. Talcott, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 346 ff; and IT. L. Shear, zbid., p. 36. 
Dugas and Rhomaios, Delos, XVII, pl. X, nos. 7 and 21. 

Clara Rhodos, IV, pp. 128, fig. 121; 193, fig. 201; 254, fig. 276: 335, fig. 371 
G. Mylonas, Olynthos, V, pl. 41, P. 81. F . 
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2) together with sherds of the black-figure period. Similar vases have been 
pe coweres in the excavations of the Athenian Agora,! and recently several amphoras 
of approximately the same size with similar decorations were discowered in a sixth 
century well in the Agora at Corinth. ee 


33. Cae oy a) Fig. 22. Several fragments of a pithos with at least two bands 
of incised lines and circles. For a discussion of the decoration see p. 221, Fig. 56 
(A.P. 1127), and cf. fragments from well V, p. 198, Fig. 38, A.P. 1176. 


Fig. 23. Poros Statuette from Y—Z 


OTHER OBJECTS. 


The only piece of sculpture from Y—Z (A.S. 162) is the small statuette? shown in 
Figs. 23, a and b, and 24. It is made of very soft stone, like hardened clay, of a light 
buff color. The head is missing, but the edge of the hair is preserved on the back. ‘The 
greater part of the feet and part of the right hand are likewise broken away, and the 


1 These will be published by Mr. Eugene Vanderpool in the next number of this journal. 
2 Preserved height, 0.08 m. 
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surface is damaged in several places. There are slight traces of pink color preserved 
along the edges of the drapery. 

The statuette represents a seated draped figure, apparently female. The hands are 
held on the knees, palm up, and in the left hand is a spherical object, like an apple. 
A similar object may have been held in the right hand. The feet are drawn back forming 
an acute angle at the knees, and the left foot is slightly advanced. The drapery consists 
of a chiton with a fringed border at the bottom and a plain fold between the knees; 
and an outer garment extending down to 
the edge of the chair, and forming an 
apronlike flap on the lap of the figure. 
With the exception of a broad fold or 
seam in front, representing the two edges 
of the himation, and a curved line below 
the left knee, the drapery is plain. At 
the lower edge it spreads and extends to 
the edge of the seat. Of the chair only the 
edges of the seat proper are represented. 
The lower part consists of a square plinth 
rather crudely carved. The throne may 
have been of some perishable material 
like wood into which the square plinth 
was inserted. In the bottom of the plinth 
is a hole, 0.04m. deep and 0.009 m. in 
diameter, which may have fitted to a peg 
for fastening the figure to the base. 

This statuette, probably earlier than 
any of the other seated figures from 
the Acropolis,! shows more clearly than 


they the influence from lIonia.? Its 
Fig. 24. Poros Statuette. From a Water-color by heavy proportions and the form of the 


ye a : . 
Piet de Jong drapery connect it very closely to the 


earliest among the Branchidai statues? 
and the seated figure of Phileia from the Heraion on Samos.‘ But there is a fundamental 


difference between the statuette and the figures of the Ionic school. The often repeated 


' Among the statues from the Acropolis the one most nearly related stylistically to our statuette is 
No, 655 (Dickens, Cat. of Acrop. Mus., 1, p. 198; Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the 
Acropolis, pl. 125, 5), found northeast of the Erechtheum (Petersen, Ath. Mitt.. XII, 1887, p. 145). This is 
a seated marble figure measuring 0.285 m. in height. The description by Dickens of the Acropolis figure 
would be equally applicable to our statuette: “The appearance of the statuette is yery archaic and rude. 
like the earliest Branchidai figures.” 

* See Hans Mobius, “ Form und Bedeutung der sitzenden Gestalt,” in Ath. Mitt.. XLT. 1916. pp. 119 ff. 

° Br.-Byr,, 141, 142. ‘ Busechor, Altsamische Standbilder, p. 26, pls. 90-91. 
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tag that these figures “ sit in their thrones as if they would never be able to rise” does 
not apply in the same degree to our statuette. The effect, aptly described by the above 
phrase, is obtained not only by the heavy drapery and by the pose of the figure, which 
makes it seem “all of a piece with the chair”;" it is chiefly due to the position of the 
legs, and in this respect our statuette is more closely related to the early Attic school. In 
the Branchidai figures and in most seated statues of the Ionic school the angle of the knees 
is considerably more than a right angle, whereas in the Attic figures the legs are drawn 
back forming an acute angle at the knee. This is the position of the legs which a seated 
person has to assume before he can rise from the chair, and it is this position that gives 
the seated figures of the Attic school a less immobile effect. It is particularly pronounced 
in the Athena statue of Endoios, but may be observed in many others.2 A second touch 
of naturalism, obtained by putting one foot slightly in front of the other, gives the springy 
effect especially prominent in the Athena statue. Both these elements are present in our 
statuette. Heavy and squat as it is, entirely submerged under the foldless drapery which 
almost obliterates the bodily form underneath, it nevertheless conveys the impression that 
the person seated in the chair is at least willing—if unable—to rise. 

In view of the fact that none of the objects from the cutting can be shown to have 
come down from the Acropolis, it is not improbable that the figure under discussion 
was dedicated in one of the nearby sanctuaries on the North Slope. The object held in 
the hand, probably an apple, is an appropriate attribute of Aphrodite, and the nearness 
of her sanctuary to the place of finding adds probability to the suggestion that the 
seated figure represents the goddess. If this is correct, the statuette is the earliest 
object hitherto discovered which can be connected with her shrine. 


Apart from the pottery and the statuette, few objects of interest came out of the fill 
in Y-Z. Two bronze vessels, a small pitcher and a bowl, are so completely oxidized 
that it would be inadvisable to subject them to any process of cleaning. A few pieces 
of terracotta figurmes, one Mycenaean, and several small fragments of the primitive type, 
are of no importance. A more interesting object is the mould for a small head (A. F. 646), 
probably of the type applied to a flat plaque.’ Figure 25 shows the mould and a plaster 
cast made from it. A tiny fragment of an Egyptian vessel of a greenish buff paste 
(A.M. 219, Fig. 81) was discovered close to the bottom of the cutting. It seems to be 
part of a flask of the shape known as Menas flasks of later times. The fragment 
preserves part of the figure of a bird, outlined in black. 

Six loom weights were found, four of which (A.W. 59, 60, 61, 68) are of the common 
pyramidal type. One of these (A.W. 68) has some small depressions in thes top made 
with a pointed instrument while the clay was wet. One (A.W. 62) is almost brick-shaped, 


only slightly wider at the bottom than at the top, and a single specimen (A.W. 63) is conical. 


1 Payne and Young, op. cit., p. 46. viet . 
Tbid., pl. 117, nos. 618, 620; and the figures of scribes on pl. 118. 
3 Morgan, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 203, fig. 9. 
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AF 646 
——$———| 
Fig. 25. Terracotta Mould and Plaster Cast of Head from Y—Z 


WELL V 


At a distance of 7m. northwest of Y—-Z was discovered a well (Fig. 5, V), having a 
diameter of 0.92 m. and reaching a depth of 17.80 m. In the sides are two rows of 
small steps. Although the well was sunk on the steep upper slope, it has an ample 
supply of water, standing to a depth of ca. 3m., which does not give out during the 
dry season. The well seems to have been filled up at one time from the bottom to the 
very top. There was no accumulation at the bottom which can have been made while 
the well was still in use. Either it was filled up not long after it had been dug, or 
else it had been cleaned out shortly before the fill was thrown in. 

For the dating of the fill the most important of the objects are two tiny pieces of 
red-figured cups, one with decorations round the handle (Fig. 27, A.P. 1015) similar to 
those on the cup from Y-—Z (Fig. 9). The rest of the pottery from well V is black- 
figured, of the sixth century B.c. 


POTTERY 


1. (A.P. 1044) Black-figured calyx-krater of Exekias found at a depth of 17 to 17.80 m., 
and published in a separate article, LZesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 469-486. 


2. (A.P. 1008) Fig. 26. Three fragments of a plate of heavy fabric. In a panel to the 
left of the centre, a draped figure to right leans on a spear or staff. Facing him 
is the figure of Athena with a large shield leaning against her left side. Behind 
her is another draped figure also holding a spear or staff. The top of the head 
of the figure on the extreme right is preserved on a small fragment from the upper 
part of the plate. A checker pattern fills the spaces above and below the panel 
with the figured decoration.' The reverse is painted in bands of poor black glaze 
which tends to peel off. 


' For a similar plate ef. Graef-Langlotz, L pl.09, m6, 2498s. 
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AP. 1012 b 


eal 
A.P.1001 


A.P.1008 


Fig. 26. Fragments of Black-figured Pottery from Well V 


The three pieces came from different depths in the well, one at the very top 
before the well shaft had begun to appear, a second at a depth of 2.50 m., and 
a third at 7.25 m. The discovery of these three pieces at greatly varying depths 
strenethens the conclusion, drawn from the homogeneity of the fill, that the whole 


well was filled up at one time (see p. 195, No. 22). 


(A.P. 1038) Fig. 26. Lid decorated on top with a row of sirens and sphinxes to 
left. Rosettes and small blobs are used as fillers, and round the knob in the centre 
is a pattern of rays. The inside is covered with black glaze, over which were 
applied two lines in red. 

(A.P. 1001) Fig. 26. Handle of lid. Diam., 0.062 m. The outer edge is raised and 
in the centre is a deep conical depression. The edge of the rim and a ring round 
the depression are reserved, and there is a band of purple on the top. 


(A.P. 1041) Fig. 27. Fragment of black-figured oinochoe with reserved panel decorated 


with figures. Only rear part of horse and left lee of man to right remain. The olaze 
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is mottled red and black, and below the decorated panel is a purple line encircling 


the vase. 


(A.P. 998) Fig. 27. Small fragment of black-figured lekythos with rays at the bottom 


and animal’s foot above. 


(A.P. 1004) Fig. 27. Fragment of pitcher with a tongue pattern on the neck. Below 
are parts of two figures to right, probably sphinxes. Purple is used for the headgear 
of one figure and the wing of the other. Very careless work. The largest fragment 
came from a depth of 2-3 m.; but other pieces were found 5 m. deeper. Cf. No. 2 
for a similar occurrence of fragments of the same vase found at different levels. 


(A.P. 1017) Fig. 27. Fragment from neck and shoulder of Panathenaie amphora. 
Of the decoration are preserved a bit of the palmette design on the neck, some of 
the tongue pattern on the shoulder, and at the lower edge the face of a man to 
right. At the base of the neck is a raised line. Purple is used for the fillet round 
the man’s hair, for the tongue pattern, and for narrow lines at the edges of the 
black band on the shoulder. 


(A.P. 1010) Fig. 27. Fragment of large black-figured vase. Part of chariot scene; 
the hind legs of the horses, the pole and traces, and part of the guard of the chariot 
are preserved. Between the horses and the chariot the whole space is filled in with 
black glaze. The horse on the right seems to have been painted white, but the 
color has disappeared, leaving a dull black surface which stands out against the 
shiny glaze of the background. Purple is used on the pole and on the guard of 
the chariot. The inside is painted dark brown. 


(A.P. 1037) Fig. 27. Fragment of small black-figured skyphos. The lower part is 
painted black with a reserved band. Above is a decorated frieze, from the figures 
of which are preserved the lower part of a draped human figure to left and the rear 
part of a small sphinx, also to left. The inside is covered with black glaze. 


(A.P. 1018) Fig. 27. Small fragment of large vase preserving one leg and part of 
the cloak of a figure walking with long strides to the right. The surface is much worn. 


(A.P. 1020) Fig. 27. Fragment of lekythos with a checker pattern and a double row 
of small leaves on white ground. There are also traces of a purple line at the bottom. 


(A.P. 997) Fig. 27. Black-figured sherd. Above a band with checker pattern is the 
right foot of a figure to right. Behind are preserved the letters --- OS. Below 
is part of animal’s head(?). 


) 2¢ Mop D7 )is 4 : e of j 

(A.P. 1039) Pig. 27. Diam. at top, 0.065 m. Fragments of small black-figured skyphos. 
Below the edge on either side is a pair of sphinxes facing each other. Very careless 
work. The glaze is red, shifting to dark brown and black. 


A.P.1004 


A.P. 1041 


A.P.1017 A.P.1037 


<= 


A.P.1015 


A.P.1022 


Aubad os, 
A.P.1039 


Fig. 27. Small Fragments of Pottery from Well V 
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15. (A.P. 1019) Fig. 28. Volute from handle of volute krater, decorated with a double 
row of heart-shaped leaves and a wavy line. The edges of the volutes are painted 
purple. Cf. Graef-Langlotz, I, pl. 111, 2633. 


16. (A.P. 1002) Fig. 28. Fragment from edge of handle volute decorated with running 
spirals. At the outer edge are traces of a purple band. Cf. Graef-Langlotz, I, 
PloliL, Z203h"s. 


AP 1003 


AP 1002 * 


A.P.1019 


AP. 1013 A.P.1036 A.P.1007 


TS 


Fig. 28. Three Fragments of Pottery and Three Miniature Vases from Well V 
17. (A.P. 1003) Fig. 28. Fragment of black glazed kylix on the inside of which is incised 
a delta, possibly 


v 


with an epsilon on the left. This seems to be the kind of signature, 
used on vases belonging to the demos, numerous examples of which have been found 
in the excavations of the Athenian Agora.? 


18. (A.P. 1013) Fig. 28. Miniature kothon without handle. Height, 0.025 m.; diam., 
0.045 m. On the rim is a row of elongated dots on a reserved band. A narrow 
band below the rim and the bottom of the base are likewise unglazed. The surface 
tends to flake off. 


* L. Taleott, Hesperia, V, 1986, pp. 352 ff. 
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A.P.1024 


Fig. 29. Lekythos of Six’s Technique from Well V 


(A.P. 1036) Fig. 28. Diam., 0.039 m. Miniature squat oinochoe, poorly made and care- 
lessly decorated with tongue patterns on shoulder and body. Handle and top missing. 
(A.P. 1007) Fig. 28. Miniature pyxis. Height, 0.035 m.; inner diam., 0.034 m. The 
foot is divided into three sections. The decoration consists of reserved bands and 
purple lines. 

(A.P. 1012) Fig. 26. Two small fragments of plate or bowl decorated with designs 
in white and purple on a black ground, The other side is unglazed. 

(A.P. 1024) Figs. 29 and 30. Lekythos in “Six’s technique.” Height from base to 


, 0.106 m.; diam. at shoulder, 0.075 m. The handle and the neck are entirely 
13 


shoulder 
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missing, and large parts of the body have been restored in plaster. The opaque 
colors, applied over the black glaze, have entirely disappeared, leaving only shadowy 
outlines of the figures and marks of the incisions. Two colors, presumably a creamy 


a » € - x 7 Tr . 
Fig. 30. Lekythos. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


white and some shade of red, were used, leaving slightly different outlines on the 
black glaze, but in the present condition of the vase it is practically impossible to 
determine with any degree of certainty the distribution of the co colors. The 
restoration of the colors indicated in figure 30 is partly conjectural, | 


23. 
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The decorations, both’ on the body and on the shoulder of the vase, are confined 
to the front. The main scene consists of a figure of Aktaion, attacked by four dogs. 
He is represented entirely nude, running toward the right but looking back at the 
attacking dogs. His hair, which was not of the same color as the body, was presumably 
painted white and the body red.t| The dogs are conceived of as running up on him 
from the rear, their heads being partly hidden behind the body of Aktaion. But 
the desire of the artist to represent all the figures in profile, has led him to arrange 
the dogs, two on either side, clinging to him high above the ground. If we are 
right in assuming that Aktaion was painted red or brown, all the dogs were probably 
white. Details were added by fine incised lines through which the opaque colors 
were scratched away exposing the black glaze underneath. These incisions now 
appear as fine shiny lines on the black glaze, but some of the details on the figure 
of Aktaion are rendered by deeper lines extending into the surface of the clay. 

Below the decoration was a fine line, probably in purple. The shoulder decoration 
consists of a palmette of alternating white and red leaves, the spiral on either side 
of which ends in a bud. 

The composition of the scene is very simple, but the figures are drawn with a 
sureness of form and attention to detail rarely encountered in vases decorated in 
this technique. The lively motion of the dogs and the frightened, helpless gestures 
of Aktaion are portrayed with a vividness and accuracy which the loss of the colors 
has not entirely obliterated. 

A stylistic study of the lekythos in comparison with other vases of the same 
technique is difficult because of the disappearance of the colors. An alabastron in 
the British Museum,? on which are represented two grooms engaged in exercising 
horses, shows some affinity to our lekythos in the rendering of details of the nude 
figures, especially in the use of incised lines; but the figures of the grooms are drawn 
with a degree of naturalism which shows that the alabastron belongs to a later period. 
The fine column krater in Freiburg, published by Dragendorf,? and dated by him 
to the end of the sixth century is stylistically farther removed from our lekythos, 
although closely related in point of time. 

Most of the fragments of the lekythos were found near the bottom of well V 
together with the pieces of the Exekias krater, but some came from a depth of 
only 7m. The varying depths at which the fragments of this vase and those of 
the plate in figure 26 (A.P. 1008) were discovered show beyond a doubt that the 
well was filled up at one time. 


(A.P. 1015) Fig. 27. Small piece of red-figured cup decorated on the outside. A bell- 
shaped bud is the only part of the decoration that remains. Relief lines are visible 


vane / ice Eee herr 2Q 92 Pp XN - 
Several instances of a similar color scheme are found (J. Six, Gaz. Arch., 1888, pl. 28 B, C) but in 
cases nude male figures are painted white. 
A.-S. Murray, Mélanges Perrot, pp. 251-204, 


Jahrb., XLII, 1928, pp. 331 ff., and pls. 10, 11. oe 
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at the stem but not at the edges of the leaf itself. The fabric is less than 2 mm. 
thick. The bud is similar to those on A.P. 911 from Y—Z (p. 172, Fig. 9), and the 
date of the fragments must be approximately the same, ca. 510 z.c. This and the 
following small fragment, the only red-figured sherds from the well, are valuable 
for establishing the date of the fill. 


(A.P. 1022) Fig. 27. Small sherd of red-figured cup of very thin fabric. The preserved 
decorations consisting of a spiral and a narrow reserved band are from the inside 


of the vase. 


(A.P. 1030) Fig. 31. Small black painted pitcher. Preserved height, 0.115 m.; greatest 
diam., 0.079 m. The mouth and the handle are broken away. Just below the base 
of the handle is a purple line round the body of the vase. The base is flat and 
unpainted. On the neck are scratched the letters XA. The same two letters have 
been found on vases in the Athenian Agora.* 


AR 1021 


AP1011 ™ 


Fig. 31. Four Black Painted Vases from Well V 


(A.P. 1011) Fig. 31. Corinthian skyphos. Height, 0.07 m.; diam., 0.102 m. It is 
covered with a poor, dark brown glaze, which has partly peeled off. Below the 
handles is a purple line, and at the foot a reserved band. The edge of the base 
ring is glazed and there are glazed circles in the centre, but the rest of the bottom 
is reserved. The color of the clay, where the glaze has peeled off, is pink, but 
the reserved parts at the base are leht buff. 


(A.P. 1021) Fig. 31. Part of a stemless kylix with offset rim, of rather coarse ware. 
There is a purple line below the rim both inside and outside. The base and the 
inside of the handle are unglazed. 


(A.P. 1043) Fig. 31. Diam. at bottom, 0.09 m.; preserved height, 0.085 m. Oinochoe 
with squat angular body, long narrow neck, and single handle extending from the 
shoulder to the lip. Only the base of the handle is preserved, and the mouth is 


' L. Talcott, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 352. 
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missing. is ; 
ee The glaze is mottled red and black, and traces of purple lines are preserved 
Ol 7 G Y, J mo s) iy 
1 the body of the vase. The bottom is perfectly flat and unglazed. 


AP. 1477 


Fig. 32. Large Undecorated Pithos from Well V 


29. (A.P. 1176) Fig. 33. Fragment of large pithos of coarse, brick-red fabric, highly 
Below the neck is a raised edge and directly below that a decorated 


-micaceous. 
Several fragments of a second 


band consisting of incised lines and stamped circles. 
-pithos with similar decorations were also found at the bottom of the well. For 
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the type of pithos to which these 
fragments belong see p. 221, 
No. 1127, Fig. 56, and cf. p. 185, 
No, 33,. Fig. 22. 


30. (A.P. 147) Fig. 932. Height, 
0.985 m.; largest diam., 0.73 m.; 
outer diam. of rim, 0.555 m.; 


inner diam. of mouth, 0.40 m.; 


width of rim, 0.075 m.; diam. of A.P. 1176 
base, 0.23 m. Large pithos with siemens 
broad rim, flat on top, and a Fig. 33. Fragments of Pithos from Well V 


raised ridge to set off neck from 
shoulder and a similar ridge above the base. The fragments of the pithos were 
discovered at the bottom of well V together with the Exekias krater. 


LAMPS 


The terracotta lamps from well V (Fig. 34) belong to types found in large numbers 
on the Acropolis. The earliest is A.L. 149, which is unglazed and made of rather coarse, 
brick-red clay. It consisted of a large circular vessel with numerous small, spoon-shaped 
depressions in the top which served as infundibula. Only two whole and two half depressions 
remain. The wicks lay in rudimentary nozzles, consisting of open grooves connected 
with the infundibula. A.L. 151 is of a later date, probably late sixth century p.c. The 
oil was poured into an open channel, the outer edge of which is pinched out at intervals 
to form open nozzles. A.L. 150 is made like ordinary lamps of type III,! but with an 
unbridged nozzle.?. On the rim and the inside it is covered with a brown glaze. The 
reverse is flat, but has traces of an attachment to a circular base. This shows that it 
is part of a multiple lamp, consisting of numerous individual lamps attached to a circular 
stand with the nozzles turned toward the outside. No. 147, which belongs to type IV. 
had a small horizontal handle at the back. Like the preceding it was attached to a flat 
base-ring, a fragment of which still adheres to the bottom of the lamp. The individual 
lamps stood so close together on the stand that the sides show traces of the attachments 
from the other lamps of the group. 

All four specimens discussed above belong to a class of multiple lamps, generally 
known as the Corona type, especially common on the.Athenian Acropolis. It comprises 
several varieties, four of which are represented by the lamps from well V. It is found 


"See Corinth, 1V, ii, Terracotta Lamps, pp. 38 f. 

* For lamps with unbridged nozzle, cf. Deonna, B.C. H., XXXU, 1908, p.139, fig. 1; Walters, Cataloque 
of Greek and Roman Lamps in British Museum, p. xviii and pl. XXXIX, 10, 13; Thompson, Hesperia, H, 
1933, p. 196, fig.1, L.17. Among the published lamps from Corinth there are no examples with unbridged 
nozzles (see Corinth, IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, p.5), but not a few have been discovered in the recent campaigns. 
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at all periods, but its use was probably limited chiefly to sanctuaries. Numerous examples 

nee eee on ue Athenian Acropolis! (still unpublished); in a temple deposit at 

Gortyna, OE at Girgenti; at Selinunte;! at Knidos,> and elsewhere. 

2 Only - single specimen (A.L. 148) not belonging to the multiple type of lamps came 

eu well V. It belongs to type V, the characteristic feature of which is the moulded 

lip round the central opening. It had a small horizontal handle at the back, now missing, 
ss ° 


AL. 148 


A.L.147 


Fig. 34. Lamps from Well V 


but no base. Brown glaze is applied on the inside, the nozzle, handle and moulded lip, 


and in a broad band on the rim. ‘The rest is covered with a thin wash. 


1 Of. Hesperia, 11, 1933, p. 845, fig. 17. 

2 Arch. Anz., 1909, p. 102; Xanthoudides, Guide to the Candia Museum, p. 34. 
3 Marconi (Not. Scav., 1926, pp. 142—145, and fig. 33) identified the multiple 
used chiefly in the cults of the Eleusinian divinities. See Leonard, 


lamps from Girgenti with 


the kernos, a multiple kind of censer, 
R.E., XI, 1, pp. 316 ff. 
4 Gabrici, Mon. Ant., XXXII, pp. 370 ff, fig. 163. 
5 Walters, op. cit., nos. 384—359. 
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The fact that all these lamps were discovered in a closed deposit with” pottery of 
the second half of the sixth century is of the greatest importance for the dating of the 
individual types represented among them. 


TERRACOTTA FIGURINES 


The terracotta figurines, like the pottery from well V, present a homogeneous group 
of the ripe archaic period, the more important pieces of which are shown in Figs. 35-37, 
There are a few exceptions, including a fragmentary Mycenaean figurine of a common type? 
(A.F. 652, Fig. 35), and seven fragments of primitives, four of which are from standing 
figures of the columnar type (A.F. 624, and A.F. 653, Fig. 35), two from horses and 
riders (A.F. 608, Fig. 35), and one, too broken to give certain indication of its shape, 
seems to be part of some quadruped. 

The two common types of archaic female figurines, the seated (Fig. 35, A.F. 577 and 
A.F. 610), and the standing (Fig. 35, A.F..606 and A.F. 617) are represented by sixteen 
and five examples respectively, in addition to the separate heads, of which there are 
thirteen belonging to the two types.” A few have traces of red and blue color over a sizing 
of white, and most of them have some of the white color preserved. It is a remarkable 
fact that in several instances two or more of these figurines appear to have come from 
the same mould. Slight differences within these groups are due to the remodeling of 
the figures after they were removed from the moulds. In general only the front of the 
figurine was moulded, the rest being shaped by hand. The two seated figures in figure 35, 
A.F. 577 and A.F. 610, are probably from the same mould, but both show traces of 
remodeling. Five heads in the two upper rows of Fig. 36 show a strong similarity 
both in size and modeling, but the different treatment of the hair indicates that they 
came from three different moulds. A.F. 614 and A.F. 613 belong together as do A.F. 618 
and A.F.616, whereas A.F. 590 seems to belong to neither of these groups. Furthermore, 
A.F. 609 and A.F. 584 are apparently from a single mould, and the same is true of A. F. 588 
and A.F, 604. All the nine heads considered above (three upper rows in Fig. 36) seem 
to be from seated figures. The fine head, A.F. 601, belongs to a figure of Athena wearing 
a helmet crest above the stephane.® ‘The crest itself is missing, but the break at the top 
of the head shows the attachment. 

The hand in figure 35 (A.F. 607) belongs to a less common type of standing figures, 
a few examples of which have been found in Tanagra, and in Athens. The body is flat 
and the hands project straight forward. They are as a rule closed, and only the thumb 


' Cf, Charles H. Morgan, Hesperia, 1V, 1935, fig.1, a-e. The convenient classification used by Prof. Morgan 
in this article will be followed in the description of the terracottas below. 

* The difficulty of determining whether a particular head belongs to a seated or a standing figure 
makes it desirable to group all the archaic heads together. Cf. Morgan, op. cit., p. 199, note 4. 3 

5 Morgan, op. cit., p. 202, and fig. 7b. 

* Winter, Die Typen der figurlichen Terrakotten, 1, p. 32, 4. 
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A.F.624 AE 65S A.F.608 


Fig. 35. Terracotta Figurines from Well V 


AF. 614 A.F. 613 


Jalen (ontie! 


A.F.604 


A.F. 584 


A.F. 589 


Vig. 36. Heads of Terracotta Figurines from Well V 
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is modeled separately, whereas the rest of the fingers are shaped together as if a mitten 
were worn. 

At the very mouth of the well were found the fragments of the pomegranate, shown 
in figure 35 (A.F. 582). At one end is a deep groove and a knob, and at the other end 
is a hole, probably for suspension. The small fragment in figure 35 (A.F. 600) has a border 
of guilloche pattern and some indistinet decoration in relief. It may be part of a throne 
or some other piece of furniture. 

A terracotta shield (Fig. 37), A.F. 583, with a diameter of 0.08 m. came from a depth 
of 1.50m. In the centre is a gorgoneion. The white sizing which covers the whole surface 
is well preserved, and the rim had a 
coat of red over the white. The shield 
is from a large terracotta plaque on 
which was the figure of Athena riding 
in her chariot.' Part of Athena’s drapery 
is preserved at the left edge of the frag- 
ment, and on the right side the original 
edge of the plaque remains. 

The date of the figurines, as determined 
chiefly by the heads, agrees well with that 
of the pottery. The late archaic period, 
i.e. the very end of the sixth century and 
the first two decades of the fifth, is not 
represented. The heads belong to types 
which, on the basis of the Acropolis korai, 
may be dated chiefly in the third quarter 


of the century and slightly later. Fig. 37. Fragment of Terracotta Relief from Well V 


BRONZE HORSE-AND-RIDER 


The horse-and-rider? (A.B. 177), shown in figures 38-40, was found in well V ata 
depth of 150m. The photograph in figure 38 shows the condition of the bronze as it 
appeared when first discovered, and figures 39 and 40 show it after it had been cleaned.® 

Both fore legs and the left hind leg of the horse are broken just below the knee, 
and the rider’s left foot is missing. The horse’s legs were apparently broken away and 
twisted when the figure was wrenched from its base. The tail has a break in the middle, 

. 5 ° Oe belie an ml Re pear Ses 
but the lower part, being attached to the right hind leg, is preserved. There are some 


1 There are identical shields from similar plaques in the Acropolis Museum, ef. D. Brooke, in Cat. of 
Acropolis Mus., I, section 2, p. 418. ‘ ; 
2 Measurements: Total length from tip of nose to tail of horse, 0.095m.; total height above base 


ea. 0.10 m. oy 
3 The cleaning was done by Mrs. T. L. Shear. To her meticulous care and experience in handling 
5 J 


metal objects of this kind is largely due the excellent appearance of the bronze. 
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indications of hammering on the mane of the horse and on the right shoulder of the rider. 


In general the surface is w ell preserved, but small pock-marks caused by oxidization are 


visible in places, especially on the right side of both horse and rider. Some of the deeper 


holes may be imperfections of casting. 
On the right side of the horse is the beginning of an inscription, but only the first 


three letters, HIE, were incised. In view of the fact that the Anakeion is known to 


Fig. 38. Bronze Horse-and-Rider from Well V, Before Cleaning 


have been located on the North Slope of the Acropolis it is tempting to restore it 

c car > , . . . ‘ 
as teoloy toiy ‘Avaxow], but it may equally well be a dedication to Athena or some 
other deity. 

The horse is conceived 1 > mi xr of the ripe archaic ‘| i i i 
= | | ahs (in the manner of the ripe archaic period with long, cylindrical 
JOCLY. » IK a 2 1ATIV § 10 : ie) r] 3 T 5 

y, the neck forming nearly a right angle with the body, and the head set at an 
angle of approximately 45 degrees. The features of the head are modeled with great 

. . Se : : 

care and attention to details, but the end of the nose has suffered somewhat from 
oxidization. The cheeks are indicate T ‘ved lines i 

3 Ihe cheeks are indicated by curved lines, but the curve is too abrupt, 
making the cheeks unnaturally sm: The individu: airs of 

<ing cS unnaturally small. The individual hairs of the hogged mane are 


Fie. 39. Bronze Horse-and-Rider, Profiles 


Ss: 
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rendered by fine incised lines, and tufts of hair are similarly indicated below the cheeks 
and behind the elbows. The hair of the long tail is parted in the middle. 


Fig, 40. Bronze Horse-and-Rider, Front View 


ae 1 Py py ja ape " Py war ¢ ied rel wnre 7 

he rider is seated far forward, and his legs, disproportionately long, seem to erip 
the chest of the horse. On the preserved rig are traces : 
aes | oes the Erotenvey right foot are traces of sandal straps, but he 
wears no other clothing. His hair, held in front by a fillet, falls in a solid mass on his 


yack, His face is rather broad, his nose large, and his eyes bulging. His head is bent 
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slightly to the right (the statue’s left, see Fig. 40) to avoid being hidden behind the 
head of the horse which is turned a little in the opposite direction.! The rider’s hands, 
resting on his thighs, are in the position required for holding the reins, but no attachments 
for reins are visible either at his hands or at the mouth of the horse. 

kor a stylistic study of our statuette there are few examples of small bronzes that 
can serve as comparative material. Horses and riders of the archaic period are known 
from other parts of Greece and Sicily, but they are as different from our bronze as 
non-Attic archaic art in general differs from that of Athens. The horse-and-rider from 
Mantinea, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,? which is later, is not of the same breed, 
and the same may be said of the horse (without rider) in the Louvre from Dodona,’ and 
of the well preserved specimen from Grumentum in the British Museum.* Among the 
numerous bronzes from the excavations on the Athenian Acropolis there is not a single 
horse-and-rider of the developed archaic period. A protome of Pegasos® in a rather poor 
condition shows some affinity with our horse, but the modeling of the Pegasos head is 
more advanced. 

The closest parallels are to be found among the marble sculpture from the Acropolis. 
The head of the rider strongly, resembles that of the Acropolis horseman 623,° which 
Schrader? has combined with the fore part of a horse (4119). In the shape of the head, 
and the large, slightly modeled eyes, the two heads are very similar. The shape of the 
hair is much the same, but the spiral curls on the marble head are omitted on the bronze. 

The badly mutilated fore part of a horse, to which the marble torso seems to 
belong, bears less resemblance to the bronze horse. The features of the marble horse 
are not well enough preserved for minute comparison, but the position of the rider is 
quite different from that of our bronze figure. In this respect the bronze resembles more 
closely the fine horseman in oriental costume (606),* the only one among the mounted 
statues from the Acropolis sitting so far forward on the horse, and this characteristic is 
especially pronounced in the bronze figure. But the similarity goes further. The upper 
and lower curves of the horse’s neck, and the shape of ears and mane are very much 
alike in the two figures. The peculiar modeling of the cheeks and a less minute rendering 
of musculature lends a somewhat more archaic appearance to the bronze horse. It is 
difficult to determine whether these differences should be interpreted as indications of 
an earlier date for the bronze, or merely as dependent on the difference in material and 


on individual peculiarities of the artists. 


1 For this convention see Payne and Young, Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, pp. 6 tf, 
and 52. 
2 Ulf Jantzen, Jahrb., Ergdénzungsheft, XIII, pl. 37. 
3 Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, p!. XXXVIII, b. é Ox 
4 Jantzen, op. cit., p. 26,5; Lamb, op. ett., pl. XXXIX, b; Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, pl. XIV, 
fig. 52. Fae 
5 De Ridder, Bronzes de l’ Acropole, no. 504; Lamb, op. cit., p. 101, and pl. XXXVIII, a. 
6 Payne and Young, op. cit., pl. 101. anes 
7 Arch. Marmor-Skulpturen, p. 78. Cf. Dickens, Cat. of Acropolis Mus., 1, pp. 199, 156. 
® Payne and Young, op. cit., pl. 184, 2 and 3. 
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The Acropolis horseman in oriental costume is dated by Payne between -two other 
statues for which he suggests the dates 550-540 and 520 respectively.1. For the other 
group (Acropolis 623 +4119) he does not suggest any definite date. Schrader? declares 
it to be the first horse-and-rider monument—not only on the Acropolis—, but this position 
is now occupied by the mounted statue to which the Rampin head belongs.’ The latter 
is certainly earlier than our bronze figure. The exact date is less important than the 
position which it occupies in relation to the marble horsemen on the Acropolis. The 
indications are that it belongs early in the second half of the sixth century B.c., a date 
which is further indicated by the contents of the well.” Since, as we have seen, the well 


Vig. 41. Fragment of Inseribed Bronze Sheathing from Well V 


was filled up during the last quarter of the century, the horse-and-rider must be earlier 
than that, and it seems unlikely that it was destroyed and thrown away immediately 
after it was dedicated. 


OTHER METAL OBJECTS 


reno EE aN ey a it bis : ; : 

merous other objects of bronze and iron were found in the well, especially near 
the top, but these are in such a poor state of preservation that in many cases the shapes 
can hardly be determined. Among the bronze objects the following are the most impor- 
tant: a) fragments of shallow bronze bowl (A.B. 222); b) phiale (A.B. 225) like those 


' The date 510—500 suggested by Miss Richter (op. eit., pl. XVI, fig. 57) is certainly too late. 
SO) se Teen yavitole 
* See Payne and Young, op. cit., p. 7. 
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in figures 76 and 77; c) small beaker or dipper (A.B. 223); d) hoop or rim of bronze 
vessel (A.B. 226); e) several tiny fragments of thin bronze decoration with patterns and 
traces of an inscription (A.B. 178); f) a piece of a thin bronze sheathing with letters 
made by puncturing small holes through the bronze (A.B. 224, Fig. 41); ; 
kylix (A.B. 204, Figs. 42 and 43), attached to a high hollow stem 
(diam. of base, 0.075 m.; total height, 0.06m.); 2) one arrow point 
(A.B. 190) of the type most common among the points from 


g) base of bronze 


the Persian war.! The letters preserved on e) seem to be 
---NAI. They are only 0.003 m. high. On /f) the letters are 
ca. 0.03 m. high. Of the first there remains only a slanting 
stroke, probably of a mw. The second and third are theta and 
epsilon and the last appears to be iota. These may be from the 
end of a name in the dative ease like KAed|yber. Above the 
letters the original edge is preserved. It is not unlikely that —_—— 
the bronze fragment is part of a shield cover like that dis- 


covered in the Athenian Agora in 1936,? which has the same Fig. 42. Bronze Kylix Base 
kind of lettering. If our fragment comes from a shield it was from Well V 
probably not circular, since the curve of the edge is so slight as 

to be almost imperceptible. The iron objects are in a poor condition, but the following 
implements can be recognized (Fig. 44): j) a hilted sword (length, 0.47m.; A.M. 214); 
k) an object shaped like a trident (A.M. 212); 1) a sickle (A.M. 213); m) a pruning- 


hook (A.M.215); and n) a rectangular flat piece, possibly the blade of a mattock (A. M. 216). 

Among the miscellaneous objects from well V are two loom weights (A.W. 41 and 50) 
of pyramidal shape, each with a- circular impression in the top; another weight of a 
double convex shape (A.W. 70) with a hole in the centre; 
one terracotta whorl (A.W. 67); and one small grindstone 
(A.M. 208), almost spherical in shape. A large circular stone 
mill? (A.M. 217, Fig. 46) was found near the bottom of the 
well, and directly underneath were the pieces of a flat mill 
stone of rectangular shape. These heavy objects had been 
thrown into the well shaft together with the fragments of the 


ee = Pp iblecés Pron Exekias krater, several pieces of which were found above the 
HIG. 40. EC eC sLONZ : ; A 
Kylix Base from Well V mill stones, whereas most of the larger fragments came from 


the fill below. 
No marble seulpture came from well V except the small piece shown in figure 45 
(A.S. 161). It is made of white island marble and consists of a flat piece, ca. 0.035 m. 


1 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 114f., fig. 4. 

2 ‘I’, L, Shear, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 346 ff. 

° Height, 0.65 m.; outer diam. at top, 0.60 m.; inner diam, at top, 0.43 m. Jecause of its size and heavy 
weight the mill, which was found intact, was left standing in the excavations, but during the summer it 
was broken up by vandals and the pieces thrown into a deep hole. 

4 Length, 0.485 m.; width, 0.385 m.; thickness, 0.065—0.085 m. 
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Fig. 44. Implements of Iron from Well V. Scale 1:4 


thick, shaped like the segment of a 
circle. The straight edge has a nar- 
row anathyrosis, and in the centre is a 


small tenon, showing that the piece was 
PLAN fastened to some larger object. It may 
be the pommel of a sword, which for 
some reason had to be inserted into 
a marble statue as a separate piece. 
A few fragments of marble cover 
tiles, some bits of wood, and various 
animal bones including the skulls of 
a dog and of a sheep, complete the 
list of recognizable objects contained 
in well V. The exact depth at which 
each object was discovered is shown 
on the chart on p.211. The numbers 
END in the chart are those of the inventory, 
A.S. 167 which appear in the illustrations as 
well as in the text with each object 

Fig. 45. Marble Piece from Well V. Scale 1:2 mentioned and deseribed. 
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WELL M 


In the lower area, ca. 18m. south of the old Capo- 
distrian University of Athens a second well, M (Figs. 1 
and 5), was discovered. It has a diameter at the top 
of 1.08 m. and a depth of 18.40 m. Unlike well V it 
contained objects of widely different dates. Near the 
top were found two sherds of a red-figured pyxis cover 
(A.P. 1093, Fig. 47) dating from about 430 n.c. These, 
the latest of the datable objects, are the only red- 
figured sherds from the well. At the bottom a great 
deal of pottery was discovered, which dates back to 
the end of the sixth or the early fifth century. Between 
these two limits two other fixed points of dating are 
furnished by ostraka of Themistokles and Kimon. The 
history of the fill seems to be as follows: The well was 
dug during the sixth century and was in use until late 

Fig. 46. Stone Mill from Well V in that century or possibly slightly later. During that 
time a great deal of coarse pottery was lost in the 
water. Shortly after the beginning of the fifth century the well fell into disuse and 
began to fill up gradually. At the time of the ostracism of Aristides in 482, at which 
Themistokles probably was proposed for ostracism, the fill in the well had reached a depth 
of ca. 4m. Two decades later (461) it was ca.12m. deep, and at the end of the third 
quarter of the century it had reached the top of the well. The evidence for this 
gradual filling up, which continued for about three quarters of a century, will appear 
from the discussion of the objects listed below (cf. chart, p. 251). 


THE POTTERY 
1. (A.P. 1105) Fig. 47. Mycenaean sherd with a pattern of dots and part of large 


leaf in dark brown glaze on a light buff background. 


2. (A.P. 1106) Fig. 47. Fragment of Mycenaean kylix or bowl with a nautilus design 
and cirele of dots. Brown glaze on pale buff ground. 


3. (A.P. 1098) Pig. 47. Diam., 0.04 m. Miniature skyphos of Corinthian fabric, with 
zigzags at the lip and a purple band below. Cf. M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, 
p. 282, fig. 20, nos. 80, 81. 


4. (A.P. 1109) Fig. 47, Fragment from lip of Corinthian skyphos with a pattern of 
alternating black and purple buds. 


5. (A.P. 1117) Fig. 47. Fragment of lekanis cover of Corinthian ware with painted 
bands and zigzags. There is a hole at the edge for fastening the cover. 
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(A.P. 1108) Fig. 47. Piece of large vase with figure of sphinx partly preserved. 
The base of the wing and the hair are purple, but the feathers of the wing are 
reddish brown. The fabric is 11 mm. thick. 


(A.P. 1114) Fig. 47. Four fragments of black-figured, two-handled jar. On either 
side were two sphinxes facing each other and various designs used as fillers. The 
drawing is exceptionally careless. The clay is soft and mealy, and the glaze varies 


between dark brown and red. 


(A.P. 1116) Fig. 47. Small fragment from .rim of black-figured skyphos. On the 
profiled lip is a tendril pattern, and below on white ground is part of a figure to 
right. The inside is glazed black, except for a reserved band at the inner edge 


of the lip. 


(A.P. 1107) Fig. 47. Small black-figured sherds with part of shield painted in purple 
and black. 


(A.P. 1102) Fig. 47. Small black-figured sherd preserving part of human figure to 
left and circular object, probably a shield with a purple border at the edge. 


(A.P. 1110) Fig. 47. Small black-figured sherd with fore part of sphinx to left. 
The wing is painted purple. In front is a rosette as filler. 


(A.P. 1096) Fig. 47. Small black-figured sherd with part of draped figure and 
a row of large dots or leaves. The inside is painted black and has a double line 
of purple color. 


(A.P. 1115) Fig. 47. Fragment of large black-figured vase. The rear part of an 
animal to left and the rim of a shield are preserved. The rim is painted white, 
and details are rendered in purple color and incised lines. The inside has a dark 
brown glaze. 


(A.P. 1093) Fig. 47. Three fragments of red-figured pyxis lid. At the edge is 
a single row of elongated leaves, with pink dots at the points where the leaves 
overlap. Of the decoration on the top is preserved lower part of female figure to 
right. The outer drapery is indicated by fine black lines, and the folds of the 
chiton at the bottom are made with dilute glaze. Behind the woman is preserved 
the foot of a second figure to right, and in front of her are some sprays and dots 
in white paint. A smaller fragment preserves part of a wing, and below are sprays 
and dots like those of the larger fragment. The wings on the smaller fragment 
and the foot of the larger piece belong to a figure of Eros advancing to right 
behind the woman. These fragments, which are the only red-figured sherds from 
well M, can hardly be earlier than the end of the third quarter of the fifth century B.c. 
The drawing of the figures is very careless. A few simple lines, sketched in almost 
at random, and a row of simple brush strokes at the lower edge suffice for the 
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lrapery. The most characteristic feature is the use of white paint to indicate grass 
TOoaYra Ty 7 , Twat ad Y 1 < 

and flowers, which occurs on vases connected with the style of the Eretria Painter,! 
a oe d ‘ . . z : ; ; 

but is even more common on works associated with the Meidias painter? and 

his circle. 


15. (A.P. 1134) Fig. 48. Lower part of black-figured amphora. Diam., ca. 0.17 m. 
ote the base is a ray pattern, and on either side of the body are panels with 
figures. In the centre on the better preserved side is a warrior to left with spear 
and circular shield, flanked by draped figures, one of which is holding a staff. The 
other side had a similar scene, but very little remains of the figures. A purple line 
encircles the vase beneath the panels. The surface has flaked off to such an extent 
that the figures are almost obliterated. For the subject matter cf. A.P. 948, Fig. 12. 


ARTO ON my eS AP 1132 


Fig. 48. Three Vases from Well M 


16. (A.P. 1132) Fig. 48. Oinochoe. Height, 0.198 m.; diam., 0.15m. It is painted black 
all over, except on the bottom of the base, and on the body are two horizontal 
lines in purple. The handle and part of the trefoil lip are missing. 


17. (A.P. 1119) Fig. 49. Lower part of black painted pitcher. On the body of the vase 
was scratched some name ending in - - xgo¢. The base is unglazed underneath. 


1 Gardner, J.H.S., XXV, 1905, p. 69, no. 534 and pl. I; Beazley, Att. V., p. 430. Miss Luey Talcott 
has kindly called my attention to a pyxis in Vienna (Iny. No. IV, 328) by the Eretria Painter from about 
430 n.c., on which sprays and flowers are rendered in white as on the fragments from well M; C. H. Morgan I, 
Worcester Art Mus. Ann., II, 1936—1937, pp. 29 ff. 

2 See especially pyxis in Boston, Riehter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, fig. 12; Mus. of 
Fine Arts Bull., II, 1905, pp. 30-31; F. Hauser, Jahreshefte, VI, 1905, pp. 18 ff, pl. I; and see Beazley, 
op. cit., p. 461, no. 30. 

Miss Lucy Talcott has kindly called to my attention an unpublished pyxis cover (no. 1597) in the 
National Museum in Athens, found in a grave in the vicinity of the Academy, which resembles A.P. 1093 
so closely that the two vases seem to have been produced in the same shop. Like the fragments of our 
vase it is characterized by the use of grass and flowers added in white, by a single row of leaves on the 
rim, and by the careless rendering of the drapery. The pyxis on which it is placed does not belong to ie 
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(A.P. 1088) Fig. 49. Small hydria. Height, 0.10m. The whole vase 1s painted 
black except for a reserved panel in front. Here a woman to right is seated on 
a folding chair and holding some object, perhaps a flower in her left hand. he 
contrast of white and black gives a pronounced Japanese effect to the carelessly 


drawn figure.? 


A.P 1086 A.P.1088 


AP 1122 A.P 1719 


Fig. 49. Vases from Well M 


(A.P. 1086) Fig. 49. Skyphos with flat rim, slightly projecting on the outside. 
Height, 0.054 m.; diam. at top, 0.09 m. Most of the vase inside and outside is 
covered with a dark brown glaze, but at the height of the handle there is a broad 
reserved band. The rim is decorated with alternating painted and reserved sections. 
The bottom is flat and unglazed. Both the shape and the decoration of this vase 
follow traditions from sub-geometric times, but the context points to a later date 
(see. p..161, Figs 18, A.P, 9638), 


The same kind of drawing and general effect of the figures appear on fragments of cups in Graef- 


Langlotz, I, pl. 89, nos. 2029, 2033, 2070. 
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(A.P. 1175) Fig. 48. Corinthian skyphos. Height, 0.12 m.; diam., 0.178 m. Buff 
clay, black glaze shifting gradually into brown at the bottom. The rim curves in 
slightly. Below the rim is a double purple line, and at the base is a ray pattern. 
On the reverse are three concentric circles, approximately equidistant. | 


) DY aes ann 4 ; ) ORF : 
(A.P. 1122) Fig. 49. Part of skyphos. Height, 0.085 m.; diam., 0.131 m. The whole 
vase except the bottom of the base-ring is covered with black glaze, shifting to 
reddish brown at the upper edge. 


> Teale Qe eal eat, ‘ 4 ; 1 
(A.P. 1111) Fig. 50. Small skyphos with double purple line below the handle and 
reserved bands above the base and on the under side. Height, 0.037 m.; diam., 0.057 m. 


APTN A.P.1100 A.P.1091 AP 1099 


oe 


AP 1104 A.P1092 APR 1101 A.P1087 
Fig. 50. Miniature Vases from Well M 


(A.P. 1100) Fig. 50. Miniature skyphos of the Corinthian shape, covered with a poor 
black glaze which has largely peeled off. Height, 0.046 m.; diam., 0.058 m. 


(A.P. 1091) Fig. 50. Height, 0.038 m.; diam., 0.057 m. Miniature skyphos with the 
lower part painted black and in the upper zone traces of palmettes in black over 
4 white color. The lip is moulded. 

(A.P. 1099) Fig. 50. Skyphos like A.P, 1091. Height, 0.039 m.; diam., 0.053 m. 
On one side is the figure of a centaur(?), on the other a woman(?) between palmettes, 
but the figures are so carelessly drawn as to be unrecognizable. 

(A.P. 1104) Fig. 50. Height, 0.025 m.; diam., 0.039 m. Small votive cup, undecorated, 


with large vertical loop-handles, one of which is broken away. 
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Tig. 51. Three Pitchers from Well M 


A.P 1121 AP 1112 


Fig. 52. Amphora and Pitcher from Well M 
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(A.P. 1092) Fig. 50. Small votive cup with vertical handles, undecorated. Height, 
0.027 m.; diam., 0.041 m. 


(A.P. 1101) Fig. 50. Small undecorated cup like A.P. 1092. Height, 0,035 m.; 
diam., 0.054 m. 


(A.P. 1087) Fig. 50. Small pyxis with flange for a lid. Height, 0.034 m.; diam. at 
bottom, 0.065 m. On the bottom are coneentrie red and black circles. 


(A.P.1128) Fig.51. Pitcher. Height, 


0.21 m.; diam., 0.195m. Buff clay, A.P..1136 
AP. 1135 aCaS 


chocolate brown glaze on neck 


and foot and a narrow band 
round the body. The vase was 
found intact at the bottom of 
the well.! 


(ALPS is3jcPie.51. -Pitcher: like 
the preceding. Height, 0.205 m.; 
diam., 0.18 m. 


(A.P.1126) Fig.51. Pitcher, almost 


identical with A.P. 1128. Height, A.P. 1137 A.P. 1131 
0.205 m.; diam., 0.195 m. ; oa 


(A.P.1112) Fig.52. Pitcher. Height, 
0.168 m.; diam., 0.163 m. The out- 
side is.covered with a light brown 
elaze, but the neck and mouth, a 
narrow band round the body, and 
the base are painted dark brown. 
4 


(A.P. 1121) Fig. 52. Amphora. 

Height, 0.22m.; diam., 0.1m. The Fig. 53, Household Pottery from Well M 

clay is soft and mealy. The lip and 

whole inside is glazed, and there are traces of glaze on the handles, but apart 
from these the outside is undecorated. For the shape, cf. M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, 
Vieeioo7s p. 299, no, 181. 


(A.P. 1135) Fig. 53. Large hydria of coarse ware. Height, 0.325m.; diam., 0.30m. 


Brick red, micaceous clay, handmade. 


1 For the shape see L. Talcott, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 343, no. P 5154, and cf. the pitcher from Corinth, 


M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 293, no. 148, which has a more elongated neck. [he clay of our specimen 


resembles that of Corinth. 
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(A.P. 1136) Fig. 53. Amphora of coarse clay like that of A.P. 1135 and likewise 
handmade. Height, 0.35 m.; diam., 0.03 m. The mouth is very wide, 0.17 m. inside 
measurement at top, and there is no rim but a slightly flaring lip. On the shoulder 
is scratched H&PAK, probably the signature of the owner. 


(A.P. 1137) Fig. 53. Amphora of coarse ware like A.P. 1136. Height, 0.272 m.; 
diam., 0.235 m. It appears to have been made by hand, but the rim which is flat 
on top, was probably trimmed on the wheel. Several of these undecorated pots 
have punctures (visible in the photograph) which were mended in antiquity with 
some pitch-like substance. 


(A.P. 1131) Fig. 53. Amphora of coarse porous clay of a light buff color. Height, 
0.275 m.; diam., 0.21m. This amphora differs considerably in the color and quality 
of the clay from the other coarse 
vases found at the bottom of the 
well, and unlike these it is made 
on the wheel. The shape, too, is 
quite different from that of the 
other amphoras. The body tapers 
in an almost straight line from 
the shoulder to the foot which is 
flat and without a base-ring. The 
rim is broad and flat on top. It 
is unlikely that this vase is of 
Attic make. Fig. 54. Two Pitchers of Household Ware from Well M 


AP.1129_ 


(A.P. 1130) Fig. 54. Large spherical pitcher of coarse, highly micaceous clay of a 
bright red color. Height, 0.205m.; diam., 0.233m. The pitcher lacks a base. Like 
A.P. 1129 it is made by hand. It was found in a practically undamaged condition. 


(A.P. 1129) Fig. 54. Pitcher of coarse handmade ware, and brick red clay. Height, 
0.16m.; diam., 0.15m. A small piece of the lip is missing, but the rest of the vase 
is intact. 


(A.P. 1094) Fig. 55. Height, 0.10m.; diam., 0.15m. Undecorated cooking pot with 
two high vertical handles and a flange round the opening where the lid rested. 
On the side is a narrow false spout, hollow at the top, but the wall of the vase 
is not perforated. On the side opposite the spout the vase is discolored from fire. 
The fabric is hard, of good quality, but very thin, of a brick red color. 

A pot of the same shape but larger was discovered in a well at Corinth, the 
contents of which are dated in the years 460—420 z.c.1 Another specimen of 


1 M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 304, 305, no. 205. 


42. 


43. 


1 L, Talcott, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 342, fig. 10, P 5184. 

2 For similar graffiti of three letters on domestic ware see 
L. Taleott, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 344, 352. 

3 Brueckner and Pernice, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1893, pp. 133 f., 
grave XIX, fig. 30. Fig. 56. 
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A.P.1095 A.P. 1094 


Fig. 55. Brazier and Casserole from Well M 


much larger dimensions came from a well in the Athenian Agora, containing an 
ostrakon of Aristeides from the year 482 and pottery dating from the first four 
decades of the fifth century.t The shape seems to have been in use during a long 
period of time, but the later specimens are as a rule flatter. 


(A.P. 1095) Fig. 55. Fragment of brazier of coarse ware, discolored from fire on 
the inside. One handle is preserved. There were two rows of holes on one side, 
and presumably a square opening on the opposite 
side. For the shape ef. M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, Vr 
1937, p. 305, fig. 36, no. 213. 


(A.P. 1127) Fig. 56. Small pithos with stamped 
and incised decoration. Height, 0.40 m.; diam., 
0.302 m. There is a band of stamped spirals on 
the neck and a similar band on the shoulder. 
On the body is a broader band of incised lines 
and stamped circles. A raised band sets off the 
neck from the body of the vase. On the broad 
flat rim are scratched the letters AIK.’ The 
decoration is similar to that on a large pithos 
used for burial in the cemetery at the Dipylon.* 
It was published as a geometric grave, although 


AP 1127 


Pithos from Well M 
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nothing was found within the pithos that would throw light on its period. On the other 
hand we have several fragments of two similar but larger pithoi (see Fig. 33, A.P. 1176) 
from the bottom of well V with identical decorations, and other fragments from Y—Z 
(Fig. 22, A.P. 991-+ 992). Inasmuch as all these came from late sixth century deposits 
and the pithos under discussion was found in a similar context, there can be little 
doubt that the large pithos from the Kerameikos is of approximately the same date.* 


STANDARD OF MEASURE 


At a depth of 4 metres in well M 
was discovered the standard of mea- 
sure (A.P. 1103) shown in figure 57.” 
It is made of heavy fabric, well po- 
lished, but unglazed on the outside, 
and covered with a black glaze on 
the inside. The outside decoration 
consists of a band of seven ridges at 
the top, and a similar band at the 
bottom, where the lowest ridge is 
widened to form a kind of base. 
The sides curve in slightly at the 
middle, and this feature is emphasized 
by the ridged bands. On the inside 
the walls are more nearly straight, 
though somewhat uneven. Slightly 
above the middle of the pot the in- 
scription AE[M]OION is painted in 
letters 0.012 m. high. There is a 
punctuation of three dots at the end 
of the word and a somewhat larger 
dot at a lower level, probably an 
accidental splash. 


Fig. 57. Public Measure By holding the vessel in the proper 

light it is possible to deteet small 

pock-marks in the glazed surface of the bottom and about half way up the sides, where they 
gradually disappear. This distribution of the marks seems to indicate that they were caused 
by something poured into the vase. That they are not accidental is shown by the fact that 
numerous fragments found in the vicinity of the Tholos are similarly marked. Whatever 


‘Mr. R. Young has kindly furnished the information that numerous fragments of similar ware haye 
been found in the Athenian Agora, always with pottery of the late sixth or early fifth century. See also 
the small fragments from the Acropolis, Graef-Langlotz, I, pl. 11, 328, 848, a-d. 


* Outside height, 0.215in.; outer diam., ea. 0.168 m.; depth, 0.197 m.; inner diam., 0.145—0.15 m. 
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the reason for this condition of the surface, it is likely that it was produced before the 
vase was fired, while the clay was still sufficiently soft to take the impressions. The 
glaze must have been applied after the surface had been thus indented. 

At the top a triple bar is set in and fastened in the walls of the vase.t | The bars 
are wedge-shaped in section and are covered, like the inside of the vase, with black 
glaze on their slanting sides, but their upper flat surface is unglazed. They were inserted 
into wedge-shaped holes cut in the rim, and at the points where the ends of the bars 
are fastened to the walls of the vase a slight projection interrupts the ridges of the upper 
band. At one of these points there is a small diamond-shaped seal impression with the 
owl of Athena in the centre. 

The inscription on the outside, the stamp with the public seal, and the similarity 
with the measures found in the Agora Excavations? in the vicinity of the Tholos show 
beyond a doubt that this is one of the public standards of measure. Fortunately, no 
essential part of the vase is missing, which makes it possible to measure the contents 
with fair accuracy. By mathematical calculation the content amounts to 3253 ¢.mm., 
This number was obtained by using 0.725 m. as the radius and 0.197 m. as the depth, 
but the dimensions vary as much as 5mm. at different points. Furthermore, allowance 
has to be made for the displacement caused by the bars set into the vase. To obtain 
ereater accuracy of measurement the vase was filled to the top with rice, and this was 
then poured into glass tube measures? The cubic content obtained in that way Is 
3.175 14 The difference of 78 c. mm. is slightly more than the displacement caused by 
the bars, approximately 60 c.mm., making a discrepancy of ca. 18 ¢.mm., due to the 
inaccuracy of the measurements. Unfortunately, the second method of measurement can 
hardly be considered any more accurate than the first. The rice would probably pack 
more in the large vessel than in the glass tubes. Furthermore, by shaking the vessel 
slightly a considerable quantity of rice could be added, and different kinds of cereals 
would probably pack differently. Since the results of the two methods are so nearly 
the same, we may accept 3.2001. as approximately correct. The metric equivalent of 
the Attie yor as given by F. Hultsch® is 1.0941, which is only slightly more than one- 
third of our measure (1.094 K 3 = 3.282 1.).° 


1 Similar bars are found in a modius from a villa near Pompeii, Not. Seav., 1922, p. 465, fig. 5; and 
Arch. Anz., 1926, p. 143, fig. 25. A similar vessel in the museum at Chester is illustrated in Cagnat & Chapot, 
Man. d’ Arch. Rom., II, p. 267, fig. 499. 

2 T, L. Shear, Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 346. . . 

3 T am indebted to the pharmacist Joannes Maurikou for measuring the amount of rice contained in 


the vase. Pa 

4 This is very nearly 2'/, okades in modern Greek measurements, and a little less than six pints 
according to the American standard dry measure. 

5 Gr. u. rém. Metrologie, p. 103. _ 

6 According to more recent calculations by Videbantt (R.L., XV, ily & v. weed uLv08) on the basis of a 
kotyle of 0.208 1., the choinix is only 0.8321. It would take nearly four choinikes of this size to fill ane 
vase from: our excavations (0.208 X 4X 4 = 3.3281.), In an earlicr volume of the R. TEs, XT; 2, 8. 0. xoTvAy, 
the same author gives 0.2261. as the equivalent of the kotyle, making a choinix of 0.906, which is based 
on Dumont’s measurements of the vase in the National Museum (R. Arch., XXIV, 1872, p. 297). 
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It can hardly be an accident that the contents of our measure coincides very closely 
with the Attic chous (3.283 1.) as given by Hultsch, but the form of the vessel seems to 
preclude its use as a liquid measure. Inasmuch as both the liquid and the dry measure 
are based on a kotyle with equal value for both, there would be good reason for using 
a dry measure of three choinikes corresponding to the chous of liquid measure. This 
tentative identification is strengthened by comparison of our. measure with a water-clock 
recently identified among the finds from the Athenian Agora.t The latter bears an 
inscription which appears to indicate a contents of two choes. It is found, by actual 
experiment, to hold the contents of our measure exactly twice. A fortunate chance has 
made possible the checking of one fifth century measure against another; this circumstance, 
though it may reopen the unhappy question of ancient measures, can perhaps do so on 
the basis of practical demonstration. 

It is obvious that a terracotta vessel used as a standard of measure could not meet 
modern requirements of accuracy. The potter cannot possibly have known how much 
to allow for shrinkage due to the firing, and there is no indication that any adjustments 
were made after the vessel was baked. It might be suggested that the pock-marks, 
referred to above, indicate that the vessel was measured while the clay was still semi- 
soft by pouring into it a known quantity of grain or some similar substance, and that 
the size was then adjusted with due allowance for shrinkage. On the other hand, 
we learn from the inscription? concerning regulations of weights and measures that the 
standards of dry measure were constructed according to specified dimensions. Obviously, 
slight irregularities in the shape, unavoidable in a terracotta vessel, would allow a 
considerable margin of error, and it seems necessary to suppose that the clay vessels 
were made for practical use as the near equivalents of metal archetypes, such as have 
been found in other parts of the ancient world. 


PAINTED PINAX 


The fragments of a painted pinax (A.P. 1085) shown in figure 58 and plate I, were 
found in well M at the very top of the fill. Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 
0.039—0,042 m. It is made of coarse clay of a brick red color, like that common in Attie 
roof tiles. The back is rough, but the decorated surface is smoothly finished. The top 
edge of the plaque is preserved above the man’s head. 

A bearded figure to right is holding a lyre in his left hand. The nude parts are 
rendered with a thick dull paint of purplish red color; his hair, beard and eye, as well 
as his tunie and the lyre are painted brown. This shade of brown seems to be the basic 
color of the figures, underlying all the other colors, as is shown in the ease of the chin 


his object, and the other material on the subject of measures, from the Agora Excavations, will be 
published in Hesperia. I am indebted to Miss Luey Talcott for information concerning this vessel. 
2 .G2, II, 1013. 
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which appears clearly underneath the pointed beard. The contours and some details 
are made with deeply incised lines. For the face and hands as well as for the contours 
of the lyre single lines are employed, but the other contours are made with double lines, 
and the stripe between the two lines is painted brown. The eye consists of two concentric 
circles with small triangles added at the corners, and the eyebrows are rendered with 


S80LdvV 


Fig. 58. Painted Pinax from Well M 


double incised lines. In the case of the tunic, the double lines apparently indicate a border 
of the garment decorated with white dots. On the tunic ue preserved ip lanes ee 
consisting of a purple centre surrounded by smaller ats in white over a ane i Ue 
The lyre, which is too small in proportion to the figure, consists of aa rae 
piece with bridge and crossbow for the attachment of the strings. The horns are decorate: 


| x y re x iY x x e in icated 
; ! C cle . | ] Se en 1h D5 a 
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partly by double incised lines and brown paint, and partly by painted lines without 
incisions. But the artist trying to show the man’s hand behind the lyre got fingers 
and strings somewhat confused, and this confusion is augmented by the disappearance 
of the purple color on his hand. The string which held the plectrum hangs down from 
the bridge. At the right side are the two hands of a second figure, represented in the 
act of taking the instrument or giving it to the bearded man. Both hands are painted: 
purple, like that of the other figure, but the finger nails are brown. 


The identification of the bearded figure is rendered difficult by the fact that both 
he and the second figure are holding the lyre. One naturally thinks first of Apollo, 
who sometimes appears with a beard in early vase paintings. It may be, however, that 
the figure on the right is Apollo, and in that case the bearded figure might be Zeus* or 
Hermes, but I know of no other instance of Apollo receiving the lyre from one of these 
or from someone else. It is possible that the figure to the left is the Centaur Cheiron 
teaching Achilles to play the lyre in the manner of the celebrated painting from Pompeii, 
but again parallels in archaic art are lacking. For the form of the lyre, the manner of 
holding it, and, above all, for the disproportionately small size of the instrument the 
Melian amphora, already referred to, offers the best parallel. 


In the use of colors and in the style of decoration our fragment strongly resembles 
the painted metopes from Thermon.* The head of the hunter* on one of the metopes is 
remarkably like the head of the lyre player, but there is one fundamental difference. 
The incised lines on our fragment are particularly prominent, whereas the metopes rely 
entirely on color both for contours and details. Incised lines, to be sure, were used on 
the metopes,® and in some instances, especially apparent on the Perseus metope, the lines 
are double, but they seem to have served a purely technical end. They were used as 
outlines to guide the artist in painting the broad contour lines and in most places they 
have disappeared under the paint. Presumably the peculiar technique of double contour 
lines, SO prominent on our fragment, owes its origin to this practice of scratching fine 
double lines on the clay in order to assure an even contour line.® Where the incisions 
are part of the decoration they were, of course, made after the figures had been painted. 
The difference is important also as indication of date. 


‘On a Melian amphora (A. Conze, Mel. Thongef., pl. IV); the Francois vase; a B.F. sherd from the 
Acropolis (Ey. ‘doz., 1883, pl. 3, and Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, IV, pl. XXI, b, and p. 329). 

* Cf. for example the group of deities represented on the bronze plate of armor from Olympia (Olympia, IV, 
pl. LEX; E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 11, 30, fig. 135). 

* The colors on the metopes are not identical with those on our fragment but the color scheme is 
parallel, ze. yellow for the background, some shade of red for the male figures, brown (or red) for outlines, 
and brown (or black) for hair, beard, eyebrows, ete. 

“ H. Koch, Ath. Mitt. XXXIX, 1914, 237 ff, pl. XV; Soteriades, in Ant. Denkm., II, pls. 49-52 A. 

® See Soteriades in Ant. Denkm., II, p. 5. 2 

° The double contour lines appear on bronze work (ef. Olympia, LV, pls. XXII, XXXVI, LVI, LX), 
but in this case it seems not unlikely that the metal worker took his cue from the vase painters. In order 
to render the broad contours on the bronze the engraver, having no recourse to the use of color, gained 
a similar effect with the double lines, for which the painters had already pointed the way. 
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It is generally accepted that the metopes from Thermon were painted by Corinthian 
artists working in Aetolia,! but the influence of Corinth on early Attic vase painting was 
sufficiently strong to account for the similarity between these metopes and the fragment 
from our excavations. In the second half of the seventh century, to which our plaque 
belongs, stylistic influences in Attic vase painting are not easily labeled. Attic art was 
just then emerging from the mixing bowl into which had been poured the traditions of 
the indigenous geometric school together with numerous elements from other artistic 
centres, and the resulting product, archaic Attic, was coming into independent existence. 
That being the case, it is among the early Attic vase paintings that we must look for 
comparative material. The closest parallel is offered by the Piraeus amphora in the 
National Museum in Athens.? Here we find the same prominence of the incisions with 
a slight tendeney toward the double contour line,’ a comparable if not similar use of 
colors, the same awkward rendering of the finger nails on the closed hands, the shape 
of eyes and beard, and, most important of all, a general similarity in the drawing of 
the figures which shows beyond a doubt that we are dealing with products of the same 
school and the same period. 

The Thermon metopes have been dated in the period between 650 and 620 B.c.,4 and 
our fragment probably belongs to a slightly later period. The prominent incised lines 
are an indication to that effect. This is further suggested by its close similarity to the 
Piraeus amphora, which likewise belongs to the period following that of the metopes.® 
Inasmuch as our fragment was found in the top fill of the well together with sherds of 
a much later period, the context offers no evidence for its date. 

On the analogy of the metopes from Thermon one might be tempted to conclude that 
the fragment under discussion was part of a metope, but this is very unlikely. Two 
important features, the thinness of the slab and the absence of a frame are more appropriate 
in a dedicatory plaque. The proportions of the figures are approximately the same as 
those of the Thermon metopes, but our fragment lacks the decorated border. We may 
assume that the plaque measured ca. 0.50 X 0.60 m., which is the measurement of the 


1 So H. Koch (Ath. Mitt., XXXIX, 1914, p. 244) and H. Payne (Necrocorinthia, p. 160 et passim; B.S. A., 
XXVII, 1925-1926, p. 132). But the letter forms on the Chelidon metope are not what we should expect 
in a Corinthian inscription of the seventh century v.c. The epsilon & with one exception (1.G., 1V, 225, 
Soteriades, op. cit., pl. XXX, 9) regularly stands for El on the Corinthian pinakes, and the three-bar cota 
occurs only in later inscriptions (see H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, pp. 158—160). The forms are the same as 
those in the metrical inscription on a vase from the Dipylon (E. 8. Roberts, Introd. to Gk. Epigr., I, p. 4; 
Ath. Mitt., XVIII, 1893, pl. X) which, however, differ radically from the letters on the vases from the 
deposit on Hymettos (C. W. Blegen, A.J. 4., XXXVI, 1934, pl. III). For a discussion of the inscriptions 
on the metopes see Soteriades, op. cit., p. 7, who assumes that the letter forms are Corinthian but with 
certain irregularities. tas 

2 No, 353. L. Couve, Ey. 4ox., 1897, pp. 67 ff. and pls. V-VI; Pfuhl, op. cit., III, 19, fig. 88. 

8 The chest and fore legs of the front pair of horses but not of the second pair are socom ine? in front. 

‘ Of. H. G. G. Payne, B.S.A., XXVII, 1925—1926, p. 132, and Necrocorinthia, p. 96, n. dyawihore he 
further limits the date to the period 640-620 n.c. See also H. Koch, op. cit., pp. 244 ff.; and E. Buschor, 
Ath. Mitt., XLVII, 1922, p. 54. 

5 H.G.G. Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 344. 
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decorated field within the frames of the metopes.1. The thickness is a little more than 
half that of the larger metopes from Thermon and only slightly less than that of the 
smaller ones. But the thickness in proportion to the calculated size of the slab is too 
slight for a metope. The cuttings which exist in the preserved archaic triglyphs on the 
Acropolis call for slabs—whether of marble or terracotta—of about twice the thickness 
of our plaque.2 Moreover, these cuttings show that the inset slab in every case extended 
to the top of the frieze course. Inasmuch as the bearded figure comes up to the very 
edge of the plaque it cannot possibly have been used as a metope with no border and 
no room left for a taenia. Unless it formed part of a continuous frieze, such as has 
been suggested for the funeral plaques in Berlin, the most probable explanation is that 
it was used as a separate dedicatory plaque like the painted pinax in the Acropolis 
Museum,* and the smaller pinakes from 
the Acropolis, Penteskouphia, and else- 
where. If so, it is one of the earliest 
known specimens of its type.* 
Fragments of a second pinax (A.P. 
1113, Fig. 59) were found at the same 
depth as the preceding. Thickness 
0.028 m. <A curving portion of some 
figure is preserved, possibly from the 
wing of a sphinx, rendered with incised 
lines and red glaze which has a tendency 
to peel off. The background was painted 
white. It is probable that these frag- 
ments belong to a pinax from the same 


series as the preceding. 


OSTRAKA 


Among the numerous objects from well M are 191 ostraka, all but one of which are 
inscribed with the name of Themistokles. These were found together below the water 
level at a depth of 13-15 m. Obviously so large a number cannot have come into the 
fill accidentally, and in all probability they were thrown into the well shortly after the 
ostracism took place. 


1 G. Soteriades, op. cit., p. 5. 

* See Wiegand, Arch. Porosarchitektur, buildings A—E, pp. 148 ff. 

9 °Eg. ‘Aoy., 1887, pl. 6. 

* Prof. W. B. Dinsmoor has kindly called my attention to the fragment of a painted pinax in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York (Metr. Mus. Bull. XXXI, 1936, pp. 116 f.: A.J.4., XL, 1936, p. 305 
fig. 3), Which is of approximately the same period as ours, but the subject of its decoration (part of a fn 
is so different, that a comparison of the two pieces is not possible. Some small fragments of painted 
plaques have been discovered in the Excavations of the Athenian Agora. 
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Ene sherds used for the ostraka are of four classes, the most numerous being the 
La Basaes of which there are no less than 122. These are of three distinct Paricues, 
illustrated in figure 60. In the first of these (Fig. 60, I) by far the most common of the 
three, the stem is short and just above the base is a slight ridge, set off both above 
and below by a scratched line. The top of the base slopes gently and uniformly to the 
edge, which is rounded. On the reverse the slope of the base merges gradually into 
the hollow part of the stem which ends in a blunt point. The base is covered labove 
and below with a black or brown glaze, usually applied so unevenly that the clay shows 
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Fig. 60. Profiles of Kylix Bases and Bowls 


through. The edge of the base and the hollow part of the stem are reserved. The second 
variety (Fig. 60, II) differs from the first in two particulars. The edge of the base has 
a groove or set-back near the top, in some cases very slight, but always clearly perceptible ; 
and the centre of the reversé, which is reserved, is flat and decorated with one or more 
painted rings. The third variety (Fig. 60, HI) of which there are only three examples, 
has a narrow stem merging gradually into the base without the intervening ridge observed 
in groups Tand II. At the edge of the base is a groove like that of Il, but the centre of the 
reverse ends in a rather sharp point. All three examples of this variety are small, having an 
average diameter of only 0.063 m., as compared with ca. 0.074 m. of Land II. Within each of 
these groups there is so little variation that they give the impression of having been made 
all in one shop and at one time. The bases usually have the inscription on the bottom, but 
a few are inscribed on the top, and one (A.0. 36) both on the top and on the bottom. 
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The second class of ostraka, numbering only ten pieces, consists of skyphos bases. 
These are of one variety, with a heavy base-ring grooved at the edge like the kylix 
bases of groups II and III. The inner edge of the base-ring is glazed, and on the reserved 
pottom are three concentric circles, the larger one of which has a diameter varying 
between 0.03 m. and 0.035 m. Asin the case of the kylix bases, there is an astonishing 
uniformity in shape, size, and fabric. There is one exception (A.O. 46), in which the 
base-ring is slightly higher, and the outer circle on the bottom is made with a double 
line. As a rule the inscription is scratched on the painted inner edge of the base-ring, 
but some are inscribed on the unglazed bottom, and two on the inner glazed surface 
of the vase. 

The third class consists of small bowls with flat base and straight or slightly bulging 
sides (see profiles, Fig. 60, a and b). The mean height is slightly less than 0.04 m., and 
the diameter varies between 0.065 m. and 0.075 m. The clay is soft, of a buff color, 
and the glaze, which covers all but the under side, is light brown and tends to peel 
off. The bowls are poorly made and so lightly fired that most of them have cracked 
from drying since they came out of the well. The inscription is scratched on the inside 
of the bowl, usually near the bottom. Several of these vessels were found quite intact, 
and without exception, so far as can now be determined, the bowls were unbroken at 
the time when the inscriptions were added. The uniformity observed in the case of the 
first two classes is equally striking among the bowls. It is obvious that they were all 
made at one time and for a given purpose, and it is most unlikely that they had been 
in use before they were inscribed. No bowls of this kind have appeared in the earlier 
excavations on the North Slope, where numerous small votive cups have been found, 
nor have any come to light in the recent excavations in the Agora and on the Pnyx.' 
Twenty-six specimens, more or less complete, belong to this class. 

The fourth class comprises thirty-two small sherds, some of which belong to undecorated 
kylikes like those of which the bases were used. Many of the sherds have a thin brown 
glaze, not unlike that of the bowls, and the clay is likewise poorly baked, but none 
of the sherds came from bowls of the kind described above. They are parts of larger 
vases, like kylikes, but the pots cannot have been finished before they were broken and 
used for ostraka. Apparently they had received a preliminary baking, after which the 
glaze was applied, but the vases were broken up before the final firing had taken place.? 


* IT owe this information to Dr, Homer Thompson and Miss Luey Taleott. A vessel recently discovered 
in the vicinity of the Tholos has approximately the same shape, but the rim has a different profile, and 
the glaze and fabric are far superior in quality to those of the bowls from well M. 

* This would presuppose that the vases were fired twice. Gisela M. A. Richter (The Craft of Athenian 
Pottery, pp. 37 ff.) argues against a common practice of firing the pottery more than once, In that case 
we should have to suppose that the bowls and some of the sherds used as ostraka had never been fired 
at all, and in view of the fact that they were found below the water level in the well, it is hardly likely 
that they could have retained their shape with the inscriptions still legible, if they had been inscribed 
and thrown away before they had been fired. On the other hand, the glaze had the consistency of grease 
when the fragments were first taken out of the well, and this is true not only of the bowls, but of 
many of the kylix fragments as well. 
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Of the more common type of coarse sherds, usually employed for ostracism, like that 
inscribed with the name of Kimon (p. 242, Fig. 71, A.O. 1), not a single specimen was 
found among the ostraka of Themistokles. 

The inscriptions are as a rule carefully incised and very legible, but variations in 


spelling as well as obvious mistakes occur frequently. In all but two cases the name 


A.0.79 A.0.60 


Fig. 61. Ostraka of Group A 


of Themistokles is spelled with a theta in the third syllable. Usually his ene appears 
in the nominative, followed by the genitive of his father’s name. mut ben are Bates 
of Themistokles’ name in the dative, and once it is found in ete genitive. Mae nominative 
of the father’s name also occurs. A group of eight ostraka give the demotic OP FAPIOsS 
(Fig. 68) and omit the name of the father. | ety 

The letter forms vary considerably, and the recurrence of certain combinations of forms 


kes it possible to group the ostraka according to different hands, of which fourteen 
makes ossible a 
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may be distinguished. This shows beyond a doubt that they were not inscribed by the 
voters themselves. The writing is sufficiently individualistic so that most of the groups 
can be isolated without any difficulty. Others are more nearly alike, but the margin of 
possible error is in any case not large. The most characteristic letter is the theta, which 


occurs in four distinct forms, but there is considerable variation also in the forms of some 


of the other letters. The ostraka have been arranged according to groups, numbered A 
to O, and the variations in the forms of the letters will be discussed in the description 
of each separate group. 


A. (Figures 61 and 62.) This group is characterized by large, bold letters, deeply incised 
The theta is made with a 8 ‘ew's cross withi ir atin ie 
: , St. Andrew’s cross within the circle, the two slanting strokes 
of kappa usually come together in a point touching the vertical stroke, and the sigma 

. . j : 7 
is rather squat with the two angles nearly equal, but some slight deviations oceur 
The name of Themistokles is followed by a vertical line which separates it from 


the name of his father, and in a few cases there is a similar line at the end of the 
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father’s name. A.O. 65 has a sigma following the second theta, and A.O. 20 omits 
the dividing line after the name of Themistokles. Thirty-two ostraka! are inscribed 
by this hand. 


B. (Figures 62 and 68.) The writing resembles that of A, but the letters are somewhat 


smaller and the two names are not divided by vertical lines. There are two exceptions 


Fig. 63. Ostraka of Group B 


(A.O. 115 and 80) in both of which the line precedes the name of Themistokles. 
Theta has the cross as in class A, and the kappa is similar in the two groups, but 
the sigma in B is more open. A.O. 5 and 136 have two epsilons in te Sse ae 
of Themistokles (cf. groups G and H) and the omikron of Themistokles is omitted in 
A.O. 136: in A.O. 51 the kappa in NEOKIEOS has been written es a lambda ; and 
A.O. 116 begins the father’s name with a mw. On four of the kylix bases (A.O. 49, 


) 0 hall nO) a nots. wh Ie ; 9, 38, 8 50, 56, 106, 28, 109, 107, 
131 kylix bases, A.O. 68, 65, 26, 79, 60, 24, 95, 89, 55, 50, 81, 19, 38, 84, 150, 56, 106, 28, ; 


122, 12, 16, 124, 20, 123, 149, 17, 8, 41, 138; and J skyphos base, A.O. 45. 
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88. 147, 152) the imperative ITO is added after the name. The writing resembles 
that of B so strongly that there can be little doubt that they were written by this 
hand. One of the ostraka with ITO (A.O. 88) is inscribed on the top of the base. 
On the bottom of the same base are some scratches which show that the name of 


Themistokles was begun and left incomplete because of misspelling. A.O. 152 has 


Fig. 64. Ostraka of Groups C and D 


two elongated dots after Themistokles’ name (ef. group I), and his father’s name 
appears as NENOKLEOS. The only two ostraka on which the name of Themistokles 
is spelled with ¢aw in the third syllable also appear to have been written by B. One 
is a skyphos base (A.O. 43), the other a kylix base (A.O. 42). There are thirty-three 


ostraka! of group B. 


bases 34 43: “il: ly 47 Ree an eae eno ea a 2 
vases, A.O. 134, 43; 9 bowls, A.O, 182, 174, 167, 165, 166, 161, 155, 162, 158; and 2 sherds, A.O. 136, 176. 


1 20 kylix bases, A.O. 97, 80, 116, 87, 51, 21, 91, 37, 52, 83, 90, 58, 115, 25, 5, 42, 49. 152. 147, 88: 2 eine 
4, 47, Lodz, , 00% 25k s 
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(Figure 64.) Group © differs very little from group B except in the form of the theta. 
In group B the cross is made with two intersecting lines, whereas in group C the 
two lines come together in a point so as to look like an upsilon. In most cases, 
however, the line on the right extends below the point of contact. Since the theta 
occurs twice on each ostrakon, this difference can hardly be accidental. In A.O. 14 


there is a dividing line between the two names, and the first sigma in the name of 


Themistokles is omitted. Group C comprises thirteen ostraka,! all kylix bases. 


Fig. 65. Ostraka of Group E 


(Figure 64.) The letters are somewhat smaller than in groups B and C. The two 
slanting strokes of kappa form a very acute angle, the lower lines being practically 
horizontal; sigma is squat with a correspondingly sharp angle, and the omikron 1s 
dc atule written with a single unbroken line open at the bottom. A.O. 180 omits 
the second epsilon in the father’s name. Only five ostraka,? all kylix bases, were 
inseribed by the hand of D. 

(Figure 65.) This is the most easily recognized of all the | hands. Whereas the other 


groups are as a rule written with the top of the letters toward the outer edge of 
the circular base and the bottom toward the centre, in group E the reverse is most 


A.O. 14, 121, 75, 76, 18, 77, 148, 94, 3, 64, 104, 110, 103. 
oa : ? Set | ? ? ) 
2 A.O. 4, 15, 98, 78, 130. 
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commonly the case. The letters are small and incised with very fine lines. As a 
result the two names do not complete the circle but are usually widely separated, and 
in several instances the names are written one above the other. The characteristic 
letters are theta, which is written like a phi with a short vertical line within the circle, 


and sigma, which is very open. The two slanting strokes of kappa usually form a 


E: 


Fig. 66. Ostraka of Group F 


very obtuse angle, which rarely touches the vertical stroke. In A.O, 118 the first 
epsilon in the name of Neokles is omitted, and the lambda is turned upside down 


Fourteen kylix bases and one bowl belong to this group.' 


(Figures 66 and 67.) This is the most numerous of all the groups and on the 
whole the most carefully written. The letters are of medium size and regularly 
‘ € Wet 'Ty), ; ey x . + > =) ~ 
spaced. Theta has a dot in the centre, and the s¢gma is often written with the 


1 roliv qcad OF 7 ¢ > e 
14 kylix bases, A.O. 35, 27, 101, 10, 120, 119, 112, 47, 58, 33, 11; 28, 118, 82: and one bowl, A.O. 153 
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upper and middle strokes forming a nearly right angle, whereas the angle between 
the middle and the lower strokes is obtuse. The lower stroke is usually longer 
than the other two and almost vertical. There are few irregularities, most of which 
occur on sherds and bowls. In a few cases (A.O. 72 and 137) the sigma is turned 
the wrong way; one sigma (A.O. 139) has four bars, and twice (A.O. 73 and 154) 
the dative form of Themistokles’ name occurs. On A.O. 99 the letters are written 
with the tops toward the centre as in group E, A.O. 141 was inscribed on both 
sides, apparently both times with the name of Themistokles, but one inscription 
has been erased. A.O. 36, which is inscribed twice, is described under group M. 
No less than fifty-one ostraka! of all classes were inscribed by this hand. 


(Figure 68.) Only two specimens, both kylix bases,’ belong to this group. The 
theta has the cross as in A—C. The sigma is usually written with five strokes, but 
in one case it has three strokes, and in another four. The double epsilon in the 
last syllable of Themistokles’ name occurs on both ostraka of group G (cf. group B, 
A.O. 5 and 136, and group H). 


(Figure 68.) The writing is small, like that of EK, but the letter forms are different. 
The theta has a cross, and the circle tends toward squareness. There are only three 
specimens of this class, all kylix bases,? and in all of these the name of Themistokles 
is written with two epsilons in the last syllable. This, as we have seen, occurs twice 
in B, and twice in G. 


(Figure 68.) This hand is best recognized by the use of two dots, like a colon, to 
separate the two names. Theta is written with a dot in the centre, the strokes of 
lambda are of so nearly equal length as to give the appearance of xpsilon, the 
slanting strokes of kappa come together in a point touching the upright stroke, and 
sigma is made with three strokes of about equal length. 

A.O. 146 is inscribed twice. The less clearly visible letters on the unglazed part 
seem to be written by the same hand. Themistokles’ name appears as O@MSOOKLE&O. 
In the second inscription written on the glazed inner edge of the base-ring, the first 
omikron in NEOKLEOS was first written as a mw and later corrected. In A.O. 131 
the second theta has two lines through it, as if it were intended to be written with 
a cross. In A.O, 133 the first sigma was written as an omikron and later corrected. 
The nw in the father’s name has a fourth stroke, which gives it the appearance of 
a W, the kappa was first written as epsilon, and the name is in the nominative. 
A.O, 168 has the form NE OKLO%S. One skyphos base (A.O. 44), on which the name 
of Themistokles is in the dative, with no punctuation mark separating the two names, 


' 18 kylix bases, A.O. 69, 99, 82, 128, 34, 54, 102, 66, 48, 39, 67, 126, 105, 22, 118, 129, 125, (86); 


| skyphos base, A.O. 132; 11 bowls, A.O. 156, 154, 159, 168, 160, 157, 172, 171, 169, 164, 173; and 21 sherds, 
A.O. 70, 71, 78, 72, 80, 185, 175, 181, 189, 179, 141, 142, 140, 138, 187, 177, 178, 144, 145, 143, 184 


2 IN OPEL tryntol ayii 
PISOE So, WATE ehatal wale 


1 5 skyphos bases, A.O. 29, 133; 


see S TA evs} yy > 7 1a ‘y 
eems to have been written by this hand. Five skyphos bases, one bowl, and one 
sherd, but no kylix bases show the features peculiar to this hand.! 


(T\3 2A efor mn y itp lz « Y1 1 

(Figure 68.) The ostraka written by this hand all have the demotic instead of the 

father’s na T is written with a larg | 
as name. Theta is written with a large dot, which seems to have been formed 

by two intersecting short lines, and in one case (A.O. 61) the first theta has a large 


“ A.0:6 


Fig. 68. Ostraka of Groups (Ci, lily 1, As 


cross as in group A. Phi is written with a vertical line which does not extend 
outside the circle, and the rho has a large loop without tail. On one kylix base 
(A.O. 63) the lambda of Themistokles was forgotten and later added above the line. 
In addition to six kylix bases certainly written by this hand, there are two other 
ostraka using the demotic instead of the father’s name. One of these, a kylix base 
(A.O. 74) inscribed on the top, has both thetas written with a large cross within 
the circle, but in other respects the writing resembles that of K. The other is 


88. 146, 131, 44; 1 bowl, A.O. 168; and 1 sherd, A.O. 180. 


5 
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a black painted sherd from the lip of a cup. The letters are like those-of A.O. 74, 
but there are some curious misspellings: @EMIS@OKLEIES BIAPIOS. The name 
of Themistokles seems to have been written first in the dative case, and later &4 
was added below. For the form @zégrog there seems to be no rational explanation. 
Inasmuch as the theta with the large cross appears on one of the ostraka of group K 
and the writing is otherwise similar, it seems probable that all the Ogedgvog ostraka, 
of which there are only eight,! were written by the same hand. 


L. (Figure 69.) The genitive of the father’s name is written with omega, and the theta 
has the upright cross. On one kylix base (A.O. 117) both thetas are practically 
square. In two instances (A.O, 117, 86) Themistokles’ name is written with a double 
sigma in the middle, and in A.O. 100 the last sigma of the first name is omitted. 


Fig. 69. Ostraka of Group L 


A.O. 100 and A.O. 117, and probably also A.O. 86 have dividing lines after the first 
name. On the skyphos base (A.O. 46), in this case inscribed on the inside, the 
father’s name is written slightly lower, which probably accounts for the omission 
of the dividing line. There are four ostraka of this group.” 


M. (Figure 70.) The ostraka of this group seem to have been inscribed by an unusually 
unschooled writer. The writing resembles that of E, but the letters are larger, 
still the possibility that the ostraka of these two groups were inscribed by the 
same hand must be admitted. The thela has the form of a phi as in E, sigma is 
usually turned the wrong way, lambda is often upside down, and in some cases 
the middle stroke of nw slants in the wrong direction. On one of these specimens 
(A.O. 111) the name of Themistokles appears in the genitive case, and on another 
(A.O. 108) the father’s name is in the nominative. A.O. 36 is a specially interesting 
specimen. On the bottom it was inseribed by the hand of M with the mistakes 
characteristic of that group. Two of the sigmas are turned the wrong way, and 
the father’s name is in the nominative. On the top (Fig. 66) it is inscribed in 


‘7 Kylix bases, A.O. 40, 9, 7, 74, 68, 6, 61; and 1 sherd, A.O. 31. 


* 3 kylix bases, A.O. 117, 100, 86; 1 skyphos base, A.O. 46. 
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a different hand resembling that of F but differing in some respects. 
are rather large, and the two names are separated by a dividing line. 
bases were inscribed by the hand of M.! 


The letters 
Five kylix 


N. (Figure 70.) There is only a single specimen? from this hand. The letters are 
large and in general resemble those of A, but the theta is written with a dot in 


the centre. There is no division line, and the names are written in two lines. 


O. (Figure 70.) One kylix base® inscribed with exceptionally small letters does not 
seem to belong to any of the above groups. The theta has the dot as in group F, 
but in other respects the writing rather resembles that of E. 


A.0.62 


Fig. 70. Ostraka of Groups ME, IN, @ 


In addition to the groups described above there are eleven fragments? too small 
to be assigned to any hand. Among the ostraka were also found one uninscribed kylix 
base of type I and, at a higher level, one with some illegible letters. 

A single ostrakon (Fig. 71, A.O. 1), found at a depth of only SESE HESS name 
of Kimon, son of Miltiades, whose ostracism took place in the spring of 461 B.c. 
The letters are scratched on the rim of a large bowl, covered with brown glaze. The 
lambda has the Ionic form, but in other respects the writing is Attic. 


1 A.O. 111, 85, 108, 59, 36. 
2 ALO. 62. 
SUAY OE Jo: Meee ts : : 
d qa By alk O25 7 of sherds, A. ©. 186, 186, 193, 1189, 187, 191, 160. 
44 of bowls, A.O. 170, 183, 190, 192; ind 7 of sherds x 
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Themistokles was ostracized from Athens some time during the late seventies of 
the fifth century,! but this can hardly have been the first time that an attempt was 
made to oust him from the city. His political career as leader of the progressive 
party brought him into constant clash with the opposing factions headed by such 
men as Hipparchos, Megakles, Xanthippos, and Aristeides, who all went into exile 
largely through the influence of Themistokles. There is every probability that votes 
were cast for his banishment at many of the ostrakophoriai that took place during 
the twenty years in which he played a leading role in the government of Athens, and 
archaeological evidence tends to bear out this supposition. That he was proposed for 
ostracism in 4822 is shown by the fact that ostraka of Themistokles and Aristeides 
have been found together in wells and stratified deposits in the Athenian Agora.* 


Fig. 71. Ostrakon of Kimon 


Another name which occurs frequently on ostraka from similar contexts is that of 
Kallyxenos, son of Aristonymos, whose political career is otherwise unknown. 

To which of the ostracisms of Themistokles do our ostraka belong? A glance at 
the ostraka of the year 483/2 from the Agora will suggest an answer to this question. 
It is a fortunate fact that the bases of pottery, both of kylikes and skyphoi, show 
definite changes in profile and decoration which follow the chronological development 
of the vases. Among the ostraka from the Agora there are at least three of Aristeides, 
one of Themistokles, one of Xanthippos (ostracized in 484), and several of Kallyxenos, 
inscribed on kylix bases similar to those from well M. In view of the remarkable uni- 
formity in the shapes of the bases, there is every probability that the ostraka from 
well M were prepared for the ostracism of 482. The same conclusion will be reached 


* Carcopino, L’Ostracism Athénien, pp. 157 ff., gives 472/1 as the most probable year of his ostracism. 

* For the date of the ostracism of Aristeides see Carcopino, op.cit., p. 150; Camb. Anc. Hist., IV, p. 153. 

° T. L. Shear, Hesperia, 11, 1933, p. 460; V, 1936, p. 39; A.J.A., XLII, 1938, p. 13; Homer Thompson, 
A.J.A., XXAXVITI, 1933, p. 296. 
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by a comparison of the skyphoi. bases with certain skyphoi found in a well deposit in 
the Agora, the contents of which date from the early fifth century z.c.} 

It has already been pointed out that the ostraka from the well were not inscribed 
by the voters themselves, and there are good reasons to believe that they were 
never used. We know that the ostrakophoriai took place in the Agora, which is 
far from the well in which the ostraka were discovered, and it seems unlikely that 
they were carried up the slopes of the Acropolis to be thrown away. Moreover, one 
would expect to find ostraka with other names among those of Themistokles, if the 
contents of the “ballot boxes” had been emptied into the well after the votes had 
been counted. Finally, the uniformity of the material used for the ostraka and the 
fact that no coarse sherds are found among them is further proof of the contention 
that they had never been cast at an ostracism. We may credit the opponents of 
Themistokles with the foresight of having prepared the ostraka on specially attractive 
material for distribution among the citizens who were not sufficiently well versed 
in the art of writing or were otherwise unwilling to take the trouble to prepare their 
own ballots. 


LAMPS 


Six terracotta lamps and fragments of lamps (Fig. 72) were found in well M. Two 
of these, A.L. 155 and A.L. 157 are pieces of multiple lamps like those discussed above 
together with the contents from well V (p. 199, Fig. 34), A.L. 155, found at a depth of 
16.50 m., is made by hand of a coarse, micaceous clay, of reddish brown color. The 
individual units, three of which are preserved entire, are slightly more developed in form 
than those of A.L. 149, Fig. 34, and may be of a somewhat later date. A.L. 157, which came 
from near the top of the well, is a fifth century type. It consisted of a large circular recep- 
tacle with a rather broad rim pierced with numerous small wick-holes without any proper 
nozzles. In the centre was a hollow tube,? and on the bottom is a broad flat base-ring. 

Two fragments of one lamp (A.L. 159) belong to type LUI, but certain features are 
present not commonly found in this type. The outer half of the rim is nearly flat and 
projects slightly, and the inner half slopes steeply toward the inside. The nozzle was 
unbridged, and at the back was a small handle. The bottom is flat without a base. 
Only the nozzle, the rim, and the inside were glazed. The remaining three lamps belong 


1 | owe this information to the kindness of Mr. Eugene Vanderpool. A corroboration of an early 
date of our ostraka was offered me by Prof. H. R. W. Smith, who is making a study of the chronological 
development of skyphoi bases. Knowing the ostraka only from photographs, he suggested, on the basis 
of shape and decoration alone, that the skyphoi to which they belong were made before the time of the 
Persian Invasion. . 

2 It is generally considered that this tube developed because the lamps hyenas at on a stand provided 
with a peg that fitted into the tube. Another explanation is offered by H. A. Thompson (Hesperia, ae 
1933, p. 198, note 1) that the tube is “a final stage in the development of the open centre oes 80 pea 
in the early multiple lamps in the Acropolis Museum, and in the hundreds of so-called kernoi’ from the 
Sicilian sanctuaries of Demeter.” Whatever was the origin of the tube, the lamps with open centre con- 


tinued in use long after the tube lamps had reached their full development, ef. A.L. 151, tig. 34. 
16* 
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to type IV. The earliest of these (A.L. 156), found at the very bottom of the well 
together with the coarse household ware, is a flat, open dish with narrow rim, unbridged 
short nozzle, no handle and no base. In the bottom is a conical depression, with 


a corresponding conical projection on the inside. The nozzle and the inside are covered 
with a dull brown glaze. A small specimen (A.L. 154%), with broad rim, bridged nozzle, 


A.L15 4 


Fig. 72. Terracotta Lamps from Well M 


and lacking both handle and base, is of later date. A black glaze covers inside, nozzle 
and rim. The latest of all the lamps from well M (A.L. 158), which came from the fill 
near the top, is a good example of the fully developed type IV of the fifth century,” 
with curving rim, horizonté ‘ ae: ik Ota & i % 

o ; te mtal Bales and low flat base. The black glaze, which covers 
all but the bottom of the base, is of excellent quality. 


' Cf. Corinth, LV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, pl. Il, 62. 
= Louden Ll, SG 
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FIGURINES 
The terracotta figurines (Fig. 73), like the pottery, testify to the gradual filling up of 
well M. A few small pieces of primitives (A. F. 654, 655, 662, 657) came out of the fill at 
various depths in the well, but those found near the bottom are all of the archaic type. 
Two are seated female figures (A.I*. 664, 665), and one fragment is from the lower part 


aguer 


Fig. 73. Terracotta Figurines from Well M 
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of a large standing figure (A.F. 663). Two heads in rather poor condition (A.F. 661, 659), 
found at a depth of 6 to 8m., belong to the period after the Persian wars. A.F. 659 
is probably the earlier of the two. The hair, divided in the centre, falls in full, wavy 
masses over the forehead. The eyes are still rather straight and bulging, lending an 
expression of vacant stare to the face, but there is no trace of the archaic smile. The 
second head (A.F. 661) has certain features showing a tendency toward experimentation 
along new lines in the manner of the transitional period. The hair is covered with 
a kerchief! wrapped several times about the head. The features of the face are carefully 


. 


Fig. 74. Torso of Rider from Well M 


modeled. The eyes are rendered with a degree of naturalism never attained in truly 
archaic figures, and the muscles about the mouth and chin give a highly individualistic 
expression to the face. 


SCULPTURE 


Iwo pieces of marble sculpture were found in well M. One is the torso of a rider 
(A.S. 122, Fig. 74, a,b), ca. one-third life size,? of grayish coarse-grained marble. The left 


P A similar headgear is worn by two heads from one of the earlier campaigns on the North Slope. 
One of these, of somewhat later date than A.F, 661, is published by C. H. Morgan, Hesperia, IV, 1935 
p. 208, fig. 12, a. . i‘ 

* Preserved height, 0.14m.; width at shoulders, 0.15 m., 


AS8.132 


Fig. 75. Fragment of Marble Pig from Well M 


A.B.181 


Fig. 76. Bronze Vessels from Well M, Inside 


A.B.181 


Bronze Vessels from Well M, Outside 
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arm was drawn back, and the right hand seems to have been held forward. The stooping 
shoulders and the forward bend of the neck show that the statuette represented a mounted 
figure.1 The musculature of chest and abdomen is modeled with great care and delicacy, 
and the surface of the marble has been smoothly polished in front, whereas the back is 
roughly finished. 

The second fragment (A.S. 132, Fig. 75, a, b) preserves the rear half of a small sow,” 
of coarse grained marble with blue veins. It is carefully modeled and well finished on 
the right side only. The left side, being rather flat and sketchily treated, cannot have 
been intended to be seen. The fragment is probably: part of a dedication to Demeter 
from one of her sanctuaries known to have existed on the slopes of the Acropolis.* 


METAL OBJECTS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
FINDS 
Numerous metal objects were found in 
well M, many of them in a poor state of 
preservation. Those found below the water 
level are corroded beyond recognition. 


1. (A. Be120) Figs. 76 and 77. Bronze 


bowl. Height, 0.04 m.; diam., 0.14 m. —_—_— 

The rim flares out slightly, and below A.B.182 

is a double incised line, but no other 

traces of decoration are preserved. Fig. 78. Bronze Leaf from Well M 


2. (A.B. 181) Figs. 76 and 77. Height, 0.038 m.; diam., 0.122m. Bronze phiale with 
omphalos in the centre. The rim turns in a little at the top. On the edge are 
some horizontal lines, and from there a series of elongated loops or tongues extend 
toward the omphalos. 


3. (A.B. 179) Figs. 76 and 77. Height, 0.023 m.; diam., 0.092 m. Bronze phiale like 


the preceding but of smaller size. 


4. (A.B. 182) Fig. 78. Length, 0.155 m.; width, 0.065 m. Bronze leaf of very thin 
metal and in poor condition. 


5. (A.B. 217) Fig. 79. Solid bronze rod broken at one end. Length, 0.276 m.; 
diam., 0.013—0.016 m. It tapers gradually toward the broken end, and at the other 
end are some grooves which seem to have resulted from turning in a socket. 


6. (A.B. 220) Fig. 79. Piece of bronze rod, broken at one end and terminating in 
a blunt point at the other. Length, 0.047 m.; diam., 0.006—0.011 m. 


1 Cf. Payne and Young, op. cit., pl. 183, no. 490. 
Total length of fragment, 0.15 m. 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen, pp. 286 ff.; Keramopoulos, ‘doy. 4er., XII, 1929, pp. 73 ff 
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Lar (Aj DeaalyP Fie s2i ‘onze pi ik i 
ee Pee ISP Bronze piece shaped like the point of an umbrella. Length, 
wa uN t the thicker end it is hollow for a length of ca. 0.02 m., and on the 
outside is a flange, beyond which it is broken off. 

8. (A.M. 239) Fig. 79. Spear ir 
( : ) He (9. SE butt of iron and bronze. Total length, 0.26m. It 
consists of a socket of iron, ca. 0.025 m. in diameter, held together with a bronze 
ring at the open end, and tapering slightly toward the closed end, where it is 
attached by means of a bronze shoe to a solid piece of iron, ca. 0.033 m. square 
in section and 0.105 m. long. 


A.M. 247 
. GE - “SS A ; 
y We “rag | | * OWN AC a ; ie ae ; \ 
ub We NS AUT I age, elle atte ater wintediacs 
NTNU ss esis ciara Nica 
\ | : 


A.M. 239 


Wy 


dal lek, CALA 


Fig. 79. Objects of Bronze and Iron from Well M 


The common shape of spear butt is more elongated and pointed, so much so 
that examples of that type have been mistaken for spear blades.' It is, of course, 
possible that our specimen is broken off at the end, but this is not necessarily the 
ease. A butt end of bronze from Cyprus, now in Paris,” is equally blunt and thick 
in proportion to the spear shaft, but it is circular instead of square in section. 
A dedieatory inscription dates it to about 480 n.c. The best parallel from Greece 
is offered by an iron spear butt from Patras.’ It is somewhat more elongated and 


1 See Furtwingler, Olympia, IV, p. 175 and pl. LXIV, 1050-1060, and ef. Richter, Gk. Etr. and Rom. 
Br. in Metr. Mus., p. 398. Prof. Homer Thompson, to whom I am indebted for the identification of the 
spear butt from well M, has called my attention to a similar object in Toronto (Bull. Roy. Ont. Mus., 
March 1932, p. 13.) 

2 Babelon-Blanchet, Bronzes Antiques de la Bibl. Nat., p. 670, no. 2141. 

8 Bosanquet, Hssays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, pp. 273 ff. This article is the best 
brief discussion on the subject, but see also Walters, Cat. of Br. in Br. Mus., nos. 77, 2767, 2768, 3202; 
and Petrie, Tools and Weapons, p. 33, pls. XOXIX, XI. 
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slender, but in other respects it is very similar to ours, even to the bronze ring 
at the juncture between the socket and the butt end proper. 


9. (A.M. 241) Fig. 79. Iron knife. Length, 0.113 m. It was found fastened by rust 
to a small stone, from which it is impossible to remove it without damaging the blade. 


10. (A.M. 243) Fig. 80. Iron adze, badly destroyed by rust, but the shape can be clearly 
determined. It is practically identical with that of the modern oxesdgr, regularly 
used by Greek carpenters in place of the common hatchet. 


PLAN+ UNDERSIDE 


Fig. 80. Iron Adze from Well M 


11. (A.M. 240.) Twelve lead rivets of various sizes, probably prepared to be used for 
mending pottery.! 

The miscellaneous objects from well M include six terracotta loom weights (A.W. 72-77), 
all of the pyramidal type. One (A.W. 76) has three incised lines in the top, and another 
(A.W. 74) has five small depressions arranged in a quineunx. A flat circular grindstone 
(A.M. 242), 0.112 m. in diameter and 0.035 m. in thickness, came from a depth of 11 m. 


1 See Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 469. 
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A.M. 279 


Fig. 81. Objects of Glass and Faience 


One small piece of opaque glass (A.M. 236, Fig. 81) with blue striations and raised ribs 
is from an open bowl with part of the slightly flaring lip preserved.*’ A small fragment 
of faience (A.M. 238, Fig. 81) resembles the Egyptian piece found in Y—Z (p. 187). It is 
part of an open vessel and preserves a small piece of the upper edge. On the outside it was 
decorated with buds outlined in black and filled in with purple, and on the inside is a small 
leaf near the edge of the vessel. Both fragments came from a depth of two to three metres, 
with objects dated in the second half of the fifth century (see p. 214, Fig. 47, A.P. 1093). 


OBJECTS FROM THE LATE FILL. OF THE MAIN AREA 


In the main area of excavation almost no undisturbed stratification was observed, 
with the exception of the fill in cuttings Y—Z and in wells V and M, the contents of 
which have been discussed above. At one point, however, near the east edge of the 
area (Fig. 5, X) there was a slight accumulation of earth containing pottery and terra- 
cotta figurines of the late sixth century s.o. (cf. p. 183, Fig. 21, A.P. 1174). This may 
prove to be the outer edge of an undisturbed deposit, extending into the unexcavated 
area toward the east. The sculpture and pottery culled from the late fill in the excavation 
of 1937, are now being studied and will appear in a future number of this journal. The 
remaining material, comprising a large variety of objects: terracotta figurines, coins, and 
miscellaneous finds, will be published in connection with the material from subsequent 
campaigns. A small selection of significant objects of postelassical times will be discussed 
below. 

No less than 125 fragments of inscriptions were discovered in 1937. Many of these 
are unimportant pieces preserving a few letters each. The important documents from the 
sixth to the third century s.c. are published in a separate article by Eugene Schweigert 
in this number of Hesperia. 


' Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, I, pl. 1, gives examples of similar bowls from Egypt. 
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BYZANTINE IVORY RELIEF 


Along the east side of the main area (at point X, Fig. 5) was discovered a fragment 
of a carved ivory pyxis! (Fig. 82, A.M. 230). Below the rounded lip is a raised moulding 
made on the lathe, and a small piece 
of the base moulding is preserved at 
the lower edge of the fragment. If we 
assume that the two mouldings were of 
the same width, the total height of the 
pyxis may be calculated at ca. 0.117 m. 

A raised, curving line, indicating 
the ground, divides the picture into an 
upper and a lower half. In the centre 
of the upper part is the figure of a man 
dressed in short tunic and cloak, which 
hangs from his shoulder and flutters in 
the wind. He is swinging a heavy stick 
or club, which he grasps with both hands, 
and seems to be engaged in rousing to 
action an animal of uncertain identity, 
sitting calmly in front of him. Only the 
hind part is preserved, but the nature of 
the break at the right edge seems to in- 
dicate that the animal was looking back 
at him. At the left edge of the upper 
zone are preserved the hind legs and 
tail of a lion, hurrying away to the left. 
Above the lion in the upper left corner 
there is a peculiar basket-like object, 
which appears to be suspended from the 


moulding, and below it are five slightly 
curving lines incised in the background 


of the picture. 


In the lower zone parts of four — en 
animals are preserved. A hare looking 
up at the man with the club is running Fig. 82. Fragment of Ivory Pyxis 


fast toward the right, and at the very 
edge of the break is the tail of another animal, apparently running in the same direction. 
It differs somewhat from the tails of the lions, but the identity of the animal cannot be 
determined. A male lion to left fills most of the left half of the lower zone. The front 


1 Height of fragment, 0.103 m.; width, 0.056 m. 
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part of his head and his paws are lost. He, too, is making off with great speed. Below 
is the fore part of a dog, barking at the other animals. He seems to be tied to some 
object behind him, or possibly he is held by a leash. 

What is the meaning of this picture? At first glance it appears like a hunting scene, 
such as are often found on ivories of this kind, but grave difficulties arise from this inter- 
pretation. A stick, even a large one, is not the proper weapon for a lion hunt, and the speed 
with which the beasts rush away, seems out of keeping with the hunter’s equipment. The 
only animal not in a hurry to depart is the one about to receive the blow. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to find a parallel for such a hunting scene in early Christian art, or in the art of 
any period. The common weapon used by lion hunters in such scenes is the spear, and 
usually the lions are represented as turning against the hunter, not fleeing from him.’ Are 
we to assume that the lions are rushing to attack a second hunter more suitably armed 
for the chase, leaving the man at the top of the picture to swing his inoffensive weapon 
in the air? And what is the meaning of the curious object at the upper edge? These 
questions find no answer on the assumption that the relief represents the hunt. 

Suggestions have been made that we are dealing with a scene from the arena,’ another 
type of picture very common on early Byzantine ivories. But this seems even less likely. 
What has a hare and a dog on leash to do in such a picture, and again what of the 
basket-like object in the upper left corner? 

There is a third explanation, through which most of these difficulties will be 
removed. It seems to me highly probable that the fragment belongs to a relief 
representing the story of Noah at the moment when the last animals were being 
rounded up and driven into the Ark.? The man swinging the stick is one of the 
sons of Noah hastening on the animals that lag behind. The Ark would have been 
represented on the opposite side of the pyxis. On the preserved piece the animals run 
in both directions, approaching the ark from opposite sides. The object in the upper left 
corner can now be explained as a cloud from which the rain has begun to pour down.‘ 


1 A typical example is the lively hunting scene on a somewhat earlier ivory carving in R. Delbrueck, 
Die Consulardiptychen, pl. 60, but similar scenes are very numerous. . 

? This suggestion was first made by Miss Berta Segall. 

* This unorthodox view is not quite in keeping with the Bible story, where the animals are represented 
as coming to the ark of their own volition, but Byzantine artists may have been less well versed in details 
of the Old Testament stories than in the tradition of their craft. 

* I know of no exact parallel in early Christian art to this way of indicating a cloud in the sky, but 
analogous figures are found. The cloud with the downpour of rain at the beginning of the flood is somewhat 
similarly indicated in mediaeval miniatures (Hesseling, Miniatures de V Octateuque Gree de Smyrne, pl. 12 
no. 32); likewise the fire from heaven consuming Sodom (ibid., pl. 23, no. 67). In scenes senresunting the 
sacrifice of Isaae the hand of God protruding from a cloud is similarly shown at the upper border of the 
SAN ft aa POETS eee Delroeirs ae: ae p. 160, Abb. 2, zu oo 37; and compare 

: A, ANVI, 1922, pp. 159 ff; Corinth, IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, no. 1468, where references 
to other such scenes are given), Similarly, the hand of God projecting from a cloud appears at the top 
hs pictures showing the announcement of the coming of the flood as in the mosaics of the narthex of 
St. Mark's in Venice (Ch. Diehl, La Peinture Byz., pl. XX XIII; ef. Peirce and Tyler, L’ Art Byz., I, pl. 189) 
Prof. Valentine Miiller has kindly called my attention to a somewhat similar representation of clouds re 
a wall-painting from Assur (Jahrb., XLII, 1927, p. 11, fig. 7). ; 
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This is the artist’s way of indicating the exact moment which his picture is intended 
to portray.! 


It is possible, however, that certain elements in the picture were borrowed from 
hunting scenes. That, being by far a more common subject for reliefs of this kind, 
might well have served the ambitious artist as a model from which to choose his figures. 
The dog on the leash seems less appropriate among the animals going into the ark, but 
the artist, finding the dog in the hunting scene together with the running lion, copied 
the whole group without reflecting on the appropriateness of such a combination. Or 
possibly he conceived of the dog as belonging to the family of Noah, doing the same 
duty as a shepherd dog in a flock of sheep and goats. However that may be, the 
difficulties involved in this interpretation are less serious than those arising from any 
of the other explanations. 


The type of pyxis to which our fragment belongs was common in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of our era. A somewhat earlier example than ours, reputed to have come from 
Athens and now in the Louvre, is published by Hans Graeven in Mon. Piot, VI, 1899, 
pp. 159 ff., pl. XV,° and a list of fifteen similar pyxides is given on p. 160. To these should 
be added a pyxis of Coptic origin in the Bliss collection,‘ dating from the sixth century a.p.? 


The date of our fragment can be fixed within narrow limits. A close parallel, 
stylistically, is offered by an ivory pyxis in the Bargello at Florence, which has been 
dated at the end of the fifth century.® On one side it represents a chase. Three mounted 


1 The story of Noah is not frequently portrayed in early Christian art, but neither is it entirely 
lacking (see Br. Mus. Guide to Early Christian and Byz. Antiquities, p. 21; O. Wulff, Altchristliche wnd 
mittelalterliche Bildwerke, I, nos. 17, 21, 1224). The epitaph of Pontia in the Lateran Museum, which 
originally was interpreted as containing a scene from Noah’s ark (Garucci, Storia, VI, 1880, pl. 482, 2) is, 
so far as I know, the earliest. According to this interpretation Noah is seated in front of a gabled 
structure, intended to represent the ark, while one of his sons, whip in hand, is driving some animals 
toward him. This is one of five scenes in the picture, the central one representing Adam and Eve. To 
the right of this scene is a man plowing, presumably Abel, engaged, according to the Bible account, in 
husbandry. At the extreme left and right are figures of the Good Shepherd and of Daniel among the 
lions. Leclereq (Cabrol-Leclereq, Dict., 1', 1924, col. 1034, fig. 245; III', 1918, col. 873, fig. 2665; ef. Rom. 
Quart., I, 1888, p. 287, Bull. Arch. Christ., VI, 1888-9, p. 74) interprets the seated figure in front of the 
gabled structure as a woman spinning wool, and the corresponding figure on the other side as a farmer 
plowing his field. It is difficult to see why these secular groups should be inserted between the Old 
Testament scenes in the picture. 

2 Miss Alison Frantz, with whom I have discussed the problems connected with the interpretation of 
the ivory, is of the opinion that the relief represents a hunting scene, and that the object in the upper 
left corner is part of an architectural background. She would interpret the “cloud” as the capital of a 
column and the incised lines as the fluted shaft. 

3 This article was called to my attention by Prof. Edward Capps, Jr., who will publish in the near 
future a new study of Early Christian ivories. For a more detailed study of our fragment reference should 
be made to his publication where it will be discussed in connection with other pyxides of the same type. 

t The Dark Ages, Worcester Art Museum, 1937, no. 5. 

5 Excellent illustrations of ivory pyxides are found in Peirce and Tyler, op. cit., I, pls. 98, 160, 163; 
II, pls. 9,a—e, 11,b, 12, b, 158, ¢, 159, b, 160, a-and b; and Louis Bréhier, La Sculpture et les Arts Mineurs 
Byzantins, pl. XXV. 

6 Peirce and Tyler, op. cit., I, pl. 163, ¢. 
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hunters are charging against several lions, bears and other animals. One lion has turned 
against the only hunter on foot, who thrusts his spear into the beast. The mounted 
hunters, on the other hand, are pursuing the fleeing animals. The lions are very similar 
to those on our fragment, but the pyxis in Florence seems to be slightly earlier in date. 
Another pyxis in the Cathedral of Sens,! also decorated with hunting scenes, is somewhat 
earlier than the Florence pyxis. Here, too, is a lion being speared by a hunter and 
underneath is a barking dog. The composition of this group is so similar to that of the 
lion and the dog in the lower left corner of our fragment that they may well go back 
to a common prototype. : 

But a definite dating of these pyxides will depend on the consular diptychs, many 
of which can be assigned to the year in which they were made. By comparison with 
these the fragment from our excavation must be dated in the first quarter of the sixth 
century. Two diptychs from the year of Anastasios (517)? with scenes from the arena 


Fig. 83a. Coin of Justinian II. Fig. 83 b. Coin of Justinian II. 
Obverse Reverse 


have many features in common with our fragment and with the pyxis in Florence. The 
peculiar rendering of the large bushy hair with vertical striations, the deep drill holes 
used for the eyes of both men and beasts, and the poorly modeled, cherubie faces of 
the gladiators are characteristic of the figures on our fragment. On the diptychs from 
the year of Aerobindus (506), of which there are many,® the faces are more carefully 
modeled, the hair is commonly rendered with cross hatchings, although the striated 
hairdress occurs often enough, and the animals are carved with far greater accuracy 
and feeling for anatomical details. The pyxis in Florence is more closely related to this 
group of diptychs. 

The pyxis fragment from our excavation, though small, will fill an important place 
in the history of early Christian ivories. Rarely are such ivories found in modern 
excavations, and antiquities which have passed through dealers’ hands have lost much 
of their archaeological importance. Moreover, the scene —whatever interpretation we 
follow—is unique in the art of this period. 


* Tbvd:, pl. 160; d: 
2 Rk. Delbrueck, op. cit., pls. 20, 21. 
* See especially Delbrueck, op. cit., pls. 9, 13, 12. 
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The ivory was discovered in a section of the excavation which had suffered less from 
modern intrusion than any other part of the main area. In the same context was 
discovered a Byzantine coin (Fig. 83) which would help to fix the date of the destruction 
of the pyxis, and, consequently, serve as a convenient terminus ante quem for the date 
of the carving. The following description of the coin was prepared by Dr. Josephine 
M. Harris, Fellow in Archaeology for the year 1937-1938. 


a Justinian II (Srconp Reien) 705—711 
As 16 mm. 


Oby. 
Bust of Justinian II on 1., bearded, of Tiberius, his son, on r., beardless; each wears 
crown with cross; Justinian with mantle and robe; Tiberius with dress of lozenge 
pattern; between them supported with their r. hands a cross potent; whole within 
circle of dots. 

Rev. 

KX om oNn 
Xx _ N onr.; below B. Circle of dots. Evidence either of restriking or over- 
striking. Any symbol above K obliterated. 
B.M.C. Byz., II, p. 356, 10. 


A 


This coin, while agreeing in its general form with known types of Justinian, varies 
remarkably from them in its details. On the obverse Justinian and Tiberius support 
between them a cross potent, while on the bronze coin of the same denomination listed 
in the B.M.C.1 they hold a patriarchal cross on a globe, and only on the gold coin of 
the same period? does the cross potent on steps appear. Whether the cross potent in 
the present coin rests on a globe or steps cannot be determined as the lower part of 
the coin has been clipped. The dress of Tiberius is here of lozenge pattern, whereas 
on every coin of Justinian’s second reign, as described in the B.M.C.,> he wears a mantle 
and robe. Furthermore there is no evidence of any obverse inscription on the coin and 
indeed there is no room for one between the figures and the circle of dots. Although 
this lack of inscription is an unusual feature and is not found on the coins in the 
B.M.C.,! it is mentioned by de Sauley® who describes a similar coin without inscription. 

The reverse of this coin presents a peculiarity which is perhaps unique in Byzantine 
coinage: the numeral is to the left of the K and the year to the right, while on every 
coin of this type listed in the B.M.C. and Sabatier the opposite is found: the year is 
left and the numeral right. The coin presumably belongs to the year 710° and is probably 
a new type, at least insofar as can be determined from available evidence. 


1 B.M.C., Byz., I, p. 356, 10. 2 Ibid., p. 354, 1. 8 Pp. 354—356. £ Thid. 
5 F. de Sauley, Essai de Classification de Suites Monétaires Byzantines, p. 124. 
6 Following B.M.C., H, p. 356, which dates coins with XXV in 705. Cf. de Sauley, p. 123. 
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Fig. 84 a. 


Lead Seal of Tomasso Mocenigo. 


Obverse 


Fig. 84 b. 


Lead Seal of Tomasso Mocenigo. 


Reverse 


We) 
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VENETIAN LEAD SEAL 


A lead seal (Fig. 84) of Tomasso Mocenigo, Doge of Venice 1413—1423, is of especial 
significance for the history of Athens in the early part of the fifteenth century a.p. It 
is well preserved with the exception of a slight corrosion on the left side of the obverse 
and on the right side of the reverse. On the obverse is the figure of St. Mark with 
nimbus and mitre, holding the Book of Gospels in his left hand and a tall standard in 
his right. He wears a mantle with a row of crosses on the border round the shoulders 
and down the front. Although he appears to be standing, the throne behind and the 
position of his feet show that the engraver intended to represent him in a sitting position. 
On his right stands the figure of the Doge, wearing his crown and an embroidered 
mantle over a tunic. With his right hand he also is holding the standard between him 
and St. Mark, and in his left hand is a mappa. The legend reads: TOMAS [MOCENIG]0 
DVX -8-MARCVS- On the reverse is the legend THOMAS | MOCENIGO | DEIGRADV | 
VENETIAR|ET-C- There are five pellets in a quincunx above the inscription and a similar 
eroup, with one pellet missing, in the lower exergue. At the beginning of the last line 
is a group of four pellets; of the corresponding group at the other end of the line only 
one pellet is preserved. ; 

Tomasso Mocenigo was a contemporary of Antonio Acciajuoli, Duke of Athens from 
1402 to 1435, whose chancery was in the northwest wing of the Mnesekleian Propylaia. 
The intimate—if not always cordial—relations between Athens and Venice at this time 
created the necessity for a lively correspondence between the two rulers,! and it is likely 
that the lead seal from our excavations was affixed to one of the letters of state sent 
by Mocenigo to Acciajuoli. 


POTTERY 


Very little Byzantine pottery has been discovered in the excavations on the North 
Slope, with the exception of coarse household ware and extremely late glazed ware without 
decoration. But in the last campaign a few pieces were brought to light which deserve 
to be mentioned. 

The two vases of sgraffito ware, shown in Fig. 85, came from the fill of a small 
pit (Fig. 5, P) at the north edge of the main area. A.P. 938 is a plate? with high, almost 
vertical, rim and a low base-ring (see profile, Fig. 86). The clay is hard and well fired, 
of a brick red color. Only the inside is glazed in a creamy white with a tinge of brown, 
whereas the reverse is covered with a thin white wash. The decoration consists of a small 
central medallion with a palmette, surrounded by a plain band and a border of pointed 
leaves and circular blobs, all against an imbrieated ground. On the outside of the border 
are three incised lines made by a compass which has left a small depression in the centre 


of the medallion. 


1 See William Miller, The Latins in the Levant, pp. 359362, who cites the contemporary literature. 
2 Height, 0.045 m.; diam., 0.223 m. 


wees 


A.P. 938 


. 85. Two Byzantine Vases 


= £24 cms. diam 


A.P; 938 


* 444 .0ms. Hon. 


AsEa ISD 


< 25-3 cms. Aem. 


< 49-7 CMS. aom 


A.P. 909 


J 


Fig. 86. Profiles of Byzantine Pottery 
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The smaller vase! in figure 85 (A.P. 939) is a deep cup on a low base-ring (Fig. 86). 
The clay is of a reddish buff color, and the glaze, covering the inside only, is yellow 
with a green tinge. The decoration, consisting of a decadent rinceau between double 
lines, is less carefully executed than in the plate. In the centre is a mark of the compass 
with which the lines were drawn in. 

The two vases were discovered together in a small storage pit at the north edge of 
the main area (Fig. 5, P). Since they came from a closed deposit with no visible intrusion 


Fig. 87. Two Bowls of Turkish Times 


from without, it is obvious that they cannot be far apart in date. Two well preserved 
coins? of John II (1118-1143 a.p.), discovered in pit P together with the vases, give the 
date of the fill. 

Two flat bowls (Fig. 87), decorated with designs in the same technique, were found 
in the fill close to the Church of the Savior. A-P. 9108 is a chafing dish with broad flat 
rim, projecting on the outside, and below it a slight flange (see profile, Fig. 86). Although 
the shape seems to call for a lid, it is unlikely that one was used, since there are no 
signs of wear along the edge where the lid would fit into the flange. On the reverse 
are three broad base-rings, separated by sunk bands of the same width as the rings. 


1 Height, 0.06 m.; diam., 0.1 Lm. 
SBeMaO Up. 06D, «l. 


® Height, 0.062 m.; diam., 0.254 m. 
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The clay is light brown, of good quality. The outside is unglazed, but the inside is 
covered with a thick coat of dark green glaze. Marks of the tripod used for stacking 
the vases in the furnace are clearly visible on the inside. 

The decorations, executed in sgraffito technique, stand out in black lines against the 
green background. On the rim is a wavy line, and on the side below the flange is 
a series of cross-hatched triangles above a broad border divided by straight and wavy 
lines into units of about equal width. In the centre of each unit is a pendent triangle, 
from the lower corner of which a straight line extends to the bottom of the border. 
The triangles are filled with carelessly drawn patterns of no special character. The 
design of the whole border gives the effect of an arcade, and it is not unlikely that it 
originated from some architectural motif. In the central panel a man to left is forcing 
open the jaws of a gigantic dragon. The upper part of the figure is lost. He wears 
knee breeches and a jacket, held in at the waist with a girdle. The effect of the struggle 
is shown by two coils on the long, snake-like body of the dragon. On the left is the 
figure of a palm tree. The decoration is unusual for the late period to which the plate 
obviously belongs, ca. fifteenth century a.p. 

The second bowl! in figure 87 (A.P. 909), found with the preceding, is decorated with 
simple designs in the same technique. The clay is reddish buff, and the glaze, covering 
the inside, is green of a somewhat lighter shade than that of the preceding. The rim 
is flat and projects toward the outside, and at one point it is pierced with two small 
holes for suspension. The central medallion is divided by a cross into four equal parts, 
each of which is occupied by a segment filled in with cross-hatchings. On the border 

is a row of loose spirals, 


BYZANTINE GRAVE STELE 


Among the inscribed marbles of early Christian times 
there is only one sufficiently well preserved to be of 
any interest. This is a grave stele,? found April 16, 1937, 
built into a wall of one of the modern houses. The 
inscription is cut on a piece of ancient white marble, 
with a beveled edge on the right side and roughly 
tooled back. The top of the block is gabled and 
decorated with double spirals. Below the inscription 
is the figure of a bird pecking at a large leaf, and 
another leaf is carved at the end of the last line. The 
inscription reads: 


ie si ea * Height, 0.05 m.; diam., 0.20 m. 


- * Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.10 m.; height of 
Fig. 88. Grave Stele of Julianos letters, 0.015—0,025 m. 
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[x] vuntiovoy 

[Lovadcavotd 

[m]eoi 2cwy to- Translation : 

[u]axorta mév- The grave of Julianos, who lived 
5 TE TEYVNG ca. thirty-five years, a man well skilled 

KEVENTIS in the art of mosaies (or embroidery). 

[x]aA@g qpos- Here he lies buried. 

[y]joacg évOc- 

[dle xive 


The misspellings found in the text are common in early Christian inscriptions. 
Line 1, wpsilon instead of omikron iota. 
Line 2, double lambda in the name Julianos. 


Line 7, epsilon instead of omikron in georjoog, probably a mere spelling mistake, 
although the epsilon is in the stem of the word. 

Line 9, xive instead of xeirar, is merely phonetic spelling. 

The phrase téyng xevtythg Should probably be construed as governed by xahog Poovnoas, 
although zeyrytig might conceivably have been used as a noun, with réyrng dependent 
upon it. The adjective zevryrdg, literally pricked or pierced, is used in connection with 
any kind of needle work or embroidery, but the noun zévtyoug occurs also in late inscriptions 
in the sense of having to do with mosaics.1 The change of case from the genitive to 
the nominative in Il. 2 and 8 is not uncommon in inscriptions of this kind. 


IEG. Rom., TV; Lali: 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE NORTH SLOPE OF THE ACROPOLIS'® 


The Decree Concerning Salamis, I.G., I’, 1 


1. Small fragment of Pentelie marble, preserving the base only, found May 18, 1937 
in late fill east of the Church of the Savior. 


Height, 0.043 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.056 m. 
Height of letters, 0.013 m. 
E.M. 12936. (Fig. 1.) 
The new fragment joins E.M. 6798, part of the decree concerning the cleruchs sent 
to the island of Salamis (/.G., 1%, 1), and yields the following text: 
ho[adile] 
y dé [t]ov toyortla : tair édoyo] 
ev : [éa]t tec P[olAé[o t%¢ modrec] 


It will be noted that the restoration [és] t% B[odcoyido aezéc}, or a personal name 
of any kind, as suggested by Luria (see S.2.G., III, 1, line 12) is to be rejected. After 
the word fodéc are at most nine letter-spaces. Since this phrase undoubtedly dates the 
decree, a numeral is most suitable. I have retained, therefore, the restoration proposed 
in the Hditio Minor. This phrase is well in accord with the period of the reforms of Kleisthenes. 


The Accounts of the Statue of Athena Promachos, I.G., I°, 338 


2. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found June 1, 1937 in the modern fill at the western 
entrance to the underground passage. The fragment is broken all around. It is inscribed 
in a kind of modified stoichedon; i.e., there are irregularities, which find a parallel in 
the other fragments of the same inscription. 


Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.078 m. 
Height of letters, 0.010 m. 
E.M. 12926, (Fig. 2.) 


DUNG pl yee sorely! ale elas Sc edhe SS OE A eS ea 2 . 

The author wishes to acknowledge the generosity of Professor Oscar Broneer, who entrusted to him 
the publication of the inscriptions found in the excavations conducted on the North Slope in the season of 
1937. Me wishes also to thank Professor T. Leslie Shear, Director of the American Excavations in the 
Agora, for granting permission to devote part of his time as a member of the Agora to the study of these 
inscriptions, 


The texts are arranged in approximately chronological order, 
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Fig. 2 

1 [true vovto] vacat 
[.-.. 78... Joyiam aloe goyor ... .] 
[... 8... «Jat ofzodoultar xewivor] 


[dérOoaxec] xai yovda [xavoruc] 


on 


[uco6ot] xr’ éugocy [uroboi xara] 
[. wovtalvetav: wioflot audraye] 
[alydcg tlotyes vacat 

[wioboi] émiordr[sot xai yoru) 
[wate xc] hvzveo[érec] 


This inscription is an interesting addition to the extant pieces of the accounts of 
| 8 i 
the statue of Athena Promachos.t It cannot be assigned to the portion of the text that 


' All references have been made according to the text recently published by Meritt, Hesperia, V, 1936, 
pp. 362-878. The author had the advantage of notes on the new piece which were given to him by Meritt. 
These are specifically acknowledged in the text. 
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is preserved; and in all probability it belongs in a preceding column. The new text is 
to be compared with similar passages in columns II and III (col. II, 18-18; 37-46; 
64—73; column III, 23-25; 52-57). Two of Meritt’s proposed restorations have been 
confirmed. In line 6 the letters vevay prove that here as well as in the corresponding 
lines (col. Il, 15; 43; 67-68; col. III, 53-54) the proper restoration is [uso6ol xoare 
movta|vetay. The custom of the lapidary seems to have been to divide his lines syllabically. 
At the close of line 5 there is more than enough space for the complete word xaté; 
but six letter-spaces clearly exist in line 6 before the nw. It is unlikely that the phrase 
was divided into xer|[e srevrelrelay, for the rule of syllabification would thus be violated. 
I have assumed, therefore, that a numeral of the preceding column was of such length 
that it extended partly into the column of items. 

In line 7 the preserved letters suggest only the word clotyec. Meritt had proposed the 
same restoration for line 16 of column II. In both places there are only five letter-spaces 
before the taw, and in the corresponding line 69 the initial letter of the line seems to be A. 
The explanation may be that goat’s hair (adyég velyes) was used (see Meritt, ibid., 372-373). 

From a comparison of the following passages: 


col. II, 17-18 [wo6ot émiotarecr - - -] 


col. II, 45-46 = [woot émorérect xl]at yoa|u] 
[uavet év vor ever] 

col. II, 72-73 uu [to6oi eror)dreoe xale yoounc] 
tlet toe dv coe] eee 

col. II, 24-25 [ueabor émotavelor xat yolet| 
[waret ev vou ec]ec | ever | 

col. HI, 56-57 = [uroGol éntorareo|e xat yoauule] 


[cet ev vou eter] 


with the new fragment Meritt deduced that in each case the full formula was suoboe 

\ ~ © Or Coen . . assage | 

émordrect vai youmuarer nai bwegéver. The formula is identical in eee passage an 

occupies regularly two lines. The daily rate of pay for all these officials was 31 obols 

itt, abi 376 is diffic Say is § ras divided; but it may be 

(see Meritt, ibid., p. 376). It is difficult to say how this sum was divided; b : she 

assumed that each epistates received a drachm and a half, and that the residue was 
allocated on a graduated scale between the secretary and the general factotum. 

Lines 2-3 remain a locus difficillimus, and the solution, perhaps, must await the 

discovery of a fragment preserving the beginning of these lines. The corresponding 

2 arid [=] > 


passages are: 


COS (Oe | Nowra ae cine «nM GOL éoyjou vacat 
ae cuicn ere zai olxo]|doutey 
COM Ot O08 Wee guia ce |v toe Zoyole..?..] 


[... 7... nat otxjodoutay xa ubvor | 
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With the exception of the phrase cde égyor, in which the article has demonstrative 
effect, the article seems to have been omitted in this brief, concise record (cf. col. II, 70, 
@[loytoror koeulor é¢ mow[xidiar]); otherwise one might have suggested [é réy yodxo]oytay 
[oe %oyoe for line 2; or another compound of goyia, which would suit the material 
requirements of the statue (i.e., with yovdogyte, AGooyia, ete.).1 It may be that this 
phrase did not begin with the preposition éc or a similar preposition, but with a noun, 
as in the item doyteor Yosuor é mwodiay. No suitable restoration, however, has occurred 
to me. The restoration in line 1 has been made on analogy with col. II, 63. 


A Fragment of the Accounts of the Erechtheum 


3. Small fragment of Pentelic marble found March 8, 1937 in the late fill northwest 
of the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite. No original side is preserved. 

Height, 0.04 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005—0.006 m. 

EB. M. 12910, (Fig. 3.) 


Fig. 3 
405/4 zc. (? TOIX 
| ) 4 ; CTOIX, 
ame , 
1 [----- mame _ JIL Toéscove ol[zovtr 2? - - - - -----=- o| 
numeral ni Love F 
[e - shee EE TIM Seodpeoe (zO[yte - - ---------- ] 
numeral day 7 , 
[--------~--- | tig mwovtave TTaoulévorvtt Aadooo - - - -| 
r name % 
[ie ---S'----- |] orwt ASAI Eo wi[- -------------- ] 
, [ name : 
i i 


This inscription is part of the record of the accounts of the Erechtheum, J.G., IL®, 1654 
(re-published by Caskey, The Evechtheum, 416-422). It does not join the preserved fragments 
but the distinetive letter-forms and the identical measurements (i.e., the Seda 
arrangement and the allignment) together with the appearance of the marble make the 


Da\anttins an ee / 5, i 
Meritt suggested: [és ayahuctoloylar tld Eoyou yar] 


[xomovotar x\ ah oixod oul lar xeucvor | 


. » See ‘ pee a , > 
but 7d %eyor is only the equivalent of éycdiwerooyée, and therefore redundant. 
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attribution certain. Like the records of previous years, this was divided into two columns. 
Three of the names are familiar to the accounts. ITeémwy (line 1, col. a) was a metic 
stone-cutter, who lived in Agryle (U/.G., I®, 374, 63, 72, 78); Sicvgoc, a gold-smith by 
trade, was a metic living in Melite (.G., 1%, 374, 103-107), and ITaouérwy is mentioned in 
I.G., 1*, 374, lines 227, 297. Usually in these records the workmen are carefully designated 


either by their demotics or by the phrase éy --“"°-- ofx@v; but in this passage, as 
in J.G., I?, 374, 148 ff., the name alone appears (cf., line 4, col. a [-- - -]otwe AAI). 


The form of the date by prytany in line 3 has been restored as in the related 
fragments, J.G., IL?, 1654, 25, 36. In line 4 the final letters are EP, and the last may 
be either P or B. If it is a rho, it belongs to the name of a workman; and if it 1s 
a beta, it is probably part of é8 [dduqje vig wovraretac]. In the latter case the restoration 
of line 3, col. a should be exrye] tig srovtare | [tac]. 

I have adopted the date assigned to /.G., I1?, 1654 by Dinsmoor, who restores in line 24 
[é]t ~AdeSlo] Koxortrog (see The Hrechtheum, p. 420, 416), a date which is not only epi- 
graphically possible, but more suitable than [éxi A]iLopdrto] ¢eyortog (3895/4). The new 
fragment clearly belongs to the lower part of I1?, 1654, for it betrays the same tendency 
toward crowding the letters that is discernible in fragment 6. In fragment a the distance 
between letter-columns is slightly greater than in the new piece or in fragment b (see 
facsimile, Caskey, loc.cit., p. 417). The letter-forms of these fragments are much more 
suitable in 405/4 than 395/43.c. The new fragment also removes any lingering doubt 
that 1.G., I1?, 1654 belongs in the series of accounts of the Erechtheum. 


A Fragmentary Honorary Decree 


4. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found April 12, 1957 in the late fill to the northwest 
of the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, broken all around. 


Height, 0.07 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.02 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
E.M. 12948. (Fig. 4.) 


Last quarter of fifth cent. B.c. CTOIX. 42 
1S 9 Ree eee La acne OAR sa at oh eee ae hae 1] 
etree pe eee GE) BOM Ey ents es eee RS A en ] 
erica Seer 10] 0(é) poé[puoua 160’ dvayedpoa toy] 
[yoouuaréa to Bodlég ev ov[éher Abiver nat Oévor eu] 
5 [wolet, arcouobooa|e d& vos [mwoketag 16 coytgioy ....] 
Lacuna 
ETI Woes Gn ne ag SR a MooZoEevos x0] 


=f \ \ > , = \ , 

i eteoyévac, ei{var dé xal adroig heveecbcu hoy ey dé] 
, iN \ ee 

ovtar mood ‘AGer[alor, avayeapoc dé xu abtocg év ové] 
ed i 4 ‘ Sars 

het sbeoyétag “Ablevaioy déuo voy yoaumaten Tor vec | 


10 Boké> :-: vacat 
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Fig. 4 


fo) 


The above inscription belongs to a fifth-century fragment already published as 
I.G., 12, 156 (E.M. 6847). The letters are carefully and beautifully cut for the most 
part with the exception of the E in dé of line 3, which lacks the middle horizontal bar 
through oversight on the part of the stonecutter. The decree grants the honor of eteoyeota 
to certain foreigners. The date of the inscription falls in the period 425—405 z.c. 


Fragments of a Fifth Century B.c. Honorary Decree 


5. Two fragments of blue-veined marble, found June 10, 1937 in the main area; 
broken all around. 
Frag. a: 
Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 
Height of letters, 0,011 m. 
E.M. 12949. 
Frag. b: 
Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.04 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 
K.M. 12900. (Fig. 5.) 
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Frag. a Frag. b CTOIX. 
BING [ENA 
Ol= O=I!H 
TON [[.JNA 
WAL aN 
-~P 


These fragments belong to J.G., I*, 67, the decree in 
honor of Telemachos and certain other Oeniadae; but they 
cannot be assigned to a definite place in the preserved 
portion of the decree. 


A Fragmentary Decree 


6. A fragment of Pentelic marble, preserving the 
right side and back, found June 5, 1937 in modern fill of 
the middle area. 

Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

E.M. 12930. (Figs. 6 and 7.) 

This fragment joins E.M. 6685 published as J. Gre Ly 
158. To these pieces still another, E.M. 2456, is to be 
assigned (E.M. 12930 = frag. a; E.M. Goeo2—— frag. 0; 
E.M. 2456 = frag. c). 


CTOIX, 
oe Se eS ues a 
eee ee |ré BP 
ie ee Je [ Joc 
pee = oe et Je L- Je 
5 ee AS Petree 
Ss Bert ee ois pa] 5 ear 
ees i ---]vrou | 
lege Sst rete --] & avr] 


[ ee Ee ee ] avec . Fig. 6. Fragments a and b 
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SS ms oe et ta aay ] zatla]4 
(eo las Son ee eae hijva wed 


oo 
a 
ise} 
x 
toon 


oie ata kt a Co eM cties ok Fig. 7. Fragment c 


The new fragment is part of /.G., 1?, 158 which it joins. Lines 15—16 indicate 
that it concerns foreigners, and it was probably honorary. 


A Fragment of the Inventory of the Opisthodomus 


7. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found March 26, 1937 built in a wall of one of the 
refugee houses by the road. 
Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 in. 
E.M. 12392. (Fig. 8.) 
The fragment is broken all around. 
CTOIX, 
1 [--.. opeayi|d[e]o Aibu[var - - - -] 
[--...°...] apoayideg A[ tbat - - -] 


/ , » 
--... mléuntyg Oyxng eaa[- - - 


[--...]og doyveds éy xoilrne 
5 [- - do]yvod orabudry tedb[ong - - - 


[--..] @oyvedy tadgvlo[y - - - - - ] 
[--..]ro XFUFFF &xane Glajeng - -] 


The letter-forms of this fragment are so similar to those of the fragment now published 
as J.G., I1*, 1399, an inventory of the Opisthodomus, that there can be no doubt that 
it was inscribed by the same hand. It cannot be assigned, however, to that document 
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because the marble, the workmanship, and the measurements are different; but the form 
of the inventory is similar (cf, 1.G., I1*, 1399, 4 ex cij|s EGdduyg Hijx|[yg), and the objects 


are clearly those of the Opisthodomus. 


Compare J.G., II?, 1396, 21-25: opgayides 


MOwel[e] Wle]aad Al: opoayig MOn yovlo]or Saxtblioy %yovoe: opoayides AiGi[y]av yovods 
The new fragment cannot be restored, however, with exactly the 
same order as 1.G., I1?, 1396-1398, for there are differences in arrangement as well as 


daxtvatog éyovoae End. 


intrusive objects. But the following restoration is suggested tentatively: 


on 


I have abbreviated the phrases used with regard to the opoay 
21-26. In line 5 the ofvoydy may be the 
XPOFEF, so far as I am aware, does not 


CTOIX. 33 
ae 1116... opoaytd[elg AiGe[var yrdat 4] 
[| opoayig Abin 1] opoayides A[i6urae PU 
[I opoaytdes I aléumrng Sijung ex eau ckel 
Poo oon eres Jos aoyveds é xoi[tye ...-] 
[. . otvoydn? ce]yved orabuor cab(eng PHP EF] 
[Ovauariigeor] agyvedr b7o5vholy iva 9 Nix) 
[) orabudy tov])ro XPCFFF gurys O[yxrs --- -] 


same as 1.G., 112, 1396, 9-10. 
oceur in the other extant records of the 


foes Ole eG., Lie, 1000; 
The figure 
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Opisthodomus, but a comparable figure XF AMI may be derived by adding XHH HHAAAAr FEE, 
the weight of the 6vucerijgvoy deyvedr of I.G., IL’, 1396, 28-30, and FAMEFF, the weight 


of the xcktwroe belonging to this 6vueeriguoy (cf., lines 30-33). 
The date of this fragment is probably to be placed in the very last years of the 


fifth century B.¢. 


A Fragment of a Decree 


8. Small fragment of Pentelic marble, found June 4, 1937 in a late wall close to 
the modern road, broken all around. 
Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.08 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 


Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
E.M. 12904. (Fig. 9.) 


CTOIX 

1 [ere amare MD aueeote ] 7L ee ee ] 
[....2....] nat eb[------------ ] 
[....9....Jvyorro [------------ ] 
[xahéoor 0 altréy xa[i & tO wovtareior] 

&  [& atorov -- === jJoveg h[--------- ] 


| TASUr A | 


Veyea 


The letter-forms belong to the well-developed style of the fifth century p.c. Below 
line 5 the surface of the stone has the appearance of an erasure. This fragment seems 
to belong to an honorary decree. 


A Fragment of an Inventory 


9. A fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found April 14, 1937 in the 
main area. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.065 m.; thickness, 0.038 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
E.M. 12951. (Fig. 10.) 


400/399 n.e. CTOIX, 26 (?) 
i [eve k capo reer ee toe orebudr | 
[POUT Wrasse one nee eee Exto¢ | 


[vues] pee [ Lee --orabudr rovrwr - --| 
[..-] §Pdo[wog Ovudg piddar... or] 
[oOo |e ito Ureiv a6 «to keer 6yd00c | 


on 
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3) 
[dvud]g pi[dAau....... Boos aia eh ] 
[.. ota]6u[dr vovrwy..... ae Soh tance ] 
Dea ene pee kre Wins eens tet es ] 
at. Bae CULO Scans tance tue tric MPa certs ] 


Fig. 10. I.G., I1?, 18375 with No.9 


The new piece ‘seems to belong to 1.G., II’, 1575, the partially preserved inventory 
of the treasurers of Athena and the Other Gods of the year 400/399 n.c. It has been 
restored, therefore, with a line of 26 letters. For the restoration compare J.G., I1?, 1401. 


A Fragmentary Honorary Decree 


10. Two contiguous fragments of Pentelic marble, found April 12, 1937 in the late 
fill in widely separated parts of the excavations. Another small fragment found October 20, 
1933 on the North Slope joins fragment } (see Hesperia, Lys 19355 p: loon. £3): 


Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
E.M. 12890, 12774. (Fig. 11.) 


18* 


CTOIX. 31(2) 


i Sea ee ne tre ge aes Taos ox oe ee 
eee Se eens a eke 
ey ee ee a ee Pete ee 
ps toe peace uo oe ra eeara |v 2A6n [valor ..2. .] 
fice: MAE Eee nee: (Co ee ees 
pve 26s e gi paenees Pere pwore ele Jo 2. on ce ae ] 
eee ee fade |o* ty dé Braltw Garvéror] 


10 [ww arcobdynt, eilvae tiv te[uwolay evra] 
[xabdreo iy tig] ‘Abrvaiwy [tovottoy mé6] 


[nt, xadéoar dé aldroy nat [émt Séna é¢ TO] 


[wovtavetiov éo] atorov. [...°.. . elzte" Te | 
[év Ada xabdwelo vie Blodfe ....2%....] 
Tah Se wes 9 ee eR. AY Stererte ar" Behe ee ] 
(sae ee wh] Bolday..... 22.2... ] 
Roses Ree ree Ole Meptl? 2. ous Soe ] 
[soe gman» BOD) REC fe elena ] 
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This inscription is unfortunately too battered to be susceptible of much restoration; 
but enough remains to show that it was an honorary decree for a foreigner. The phrase 
[xaheoct dé ajdvdy nai [ert Egmia & 16 movraretoy é¢] avovoy is common enough in such 
decrees. For lines 10-12 compare .G., Il?, 32 (8385/4), lines 12-14: [ciy tiuwotar] [eir]ac 
alvrjme xabd[seg édy, tig ‘AOnvaiwy] covodrd[y] we [weOy)}. The form i» for édy is foreign 
to Attic inscriptions; and yet in line 9 there seems to be no other interpretation of 


o7nvdeBia, except as Jo Iv dé Bia(ta etc. The letter-forms place the fragments in the 
first quarter of the fourth century z.c. 


A Fragmentary Record 


11. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found April 14, 1937 in the 
main area, 


Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m.- 
E.M, 12916. (Fig. 12.) 


CTOIX, 
JAOAL 
vacat 
PEM 
ile eet 
JEBEL 


The above fragment is part of 
a record of the early fourth cen- 


{tury B.C. 


A new Fraginent of the List of Substitutes, LG. i117, "1929 


12. A fragment of Pentelic marble found April 15, 1937 to the northwest of the 
Sanetuary of Eros and Aphrodite. Only the right side is preserved. It belongs to, but 
does not join, 7.G., 11’, 1929. 


Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0.05 m. 


Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
E.M. 12920. (Fig. 13.) 
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eee be dyti -------- Aas t9 (Fas) 
eaters dvti - -----------] Aapur(toéws) 
Poses OU aS eee ] Qotacio vacat 
[----- @ytl ------------ ] -AtSavéws 

a cee Cota sa oe ae ]do: *Lnag1 [é](ws) 


The above fragment is a part of a list of Athenians 
who were compelled by law to undertake a liturgy 
in the place of less wealthy citizens (U.G., I1®, 1929). 
It belongs in the first quarter of the fourth cen- 


tury B.¢. 


Fragmentary List of Names 


13. Fragment of Pentelic marble found June 8, 1937 in the main area. The left 
side and back are preserved. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.145 m, 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. (lines 1—4); 0.006 m. 
E.M. 12929. (Fig. 14.) 


B C CTOIX, 
1 [----4 Le ~~ - |v douot[- -°*--Jev [----- Wr -- ] 
[----"+---- dy]uwe ofd[e -"*-]exd[e]e [- ---¥=----] 
A [...¢...Jd[- - ovuf]odla]iwy [-"--] ded[d]y[Gce tHe dijucwr?) 
[2] wawéoa[e -"*-] ddvot a[-2*-] axo[----- Wo - - ] 
5 [olide tov evvouiag [- - 7 - - dt] xaroodyny ba[- 47 -]dixce If... .2... .] aide [- - 1°= - -] 
mavoortes vetnn [---*--- xr]ijuata to[-2+-]ut ua[...t... d] Sav adn [6%] 
Col. I Cold Col. HI 
[.Joar[- - -%2---] [----- ca 80. | ] L.8.. Jarog CAlytiddéyo Sxous[wrid] (ys) 
[Tico ]ibeog [An]ucivéto é Keolaué](wv) 
[...4.. .Jeoxdéog AiSwvers 
[...°....Jrog¢ [N] evorobévog A’§w [y] (svc) 
Ricanvice ks ee Ce jo[c] -4t&wr[er'c] 
ee re eae oe @o|oixtog 
[sdepeuteiss ay socikener nee Sv] wahijrtioc 


(For the rest of the text see I.G., II, 143.) 
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a 


Fig. 14 


The new fragment is part of /.G., I[?, 145, an unusual inscription preserving part 
of a decree(?), and two lines of verses in dactylic hexameter beneath which are listed 
in three columns the names of the men honored therein. It was inscribed in perfect 
stoichedon order, the letters of lines 1-4 being so disposed as to fall over each second 
letter of lines 5-6. The names in each of the columns are inscribed in the stoichedon 
order established by lines 5-6. The fragments do not join; and between fragments A 
and B space for at least 10 letters in line 5 must be allowed. Likewise between fragments 
B and C at least 4 letter-spaces intervene in line ‘oy 


Lines 5—6 are written in dactylic hexameter verses of two to each line. The number 
of letters per line can only be estimated roughly. Line 6 preserves a minimum of 64 letter- 
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spaces. The maximum can be estimated from the width of the columns of-names. In 
column HI only twenty-seven letter-spaces were allowed for the names, and therefore 
a longer name had to be abbreviated. The stonecutter perhaps had to crowd his letters 
closely in the last column for lack of space. One would suppose that a more normal 
amount of thirty spaces was permitted in columns I and H. Between each column was an 
intervening space of about two letters. The maximum number of letter-spaces available 
in lines 5-6 may then be estimated at about 90, An ordinary dactylic hexameter verse 
contains about 35—40 letters. There was, then, ample space for two dactylic hexameters 
per line; and one dactylic hexameter verse would have fallen far short of the minimum 
of 64 letters per line. 

The words d]dgay é@dn[67 bring the last dactylic hexameter to a close. After cdn6j 
came a vacat of seven letter-spaces. One may conjecture from the words atvoarteg velxy 
that the men listed below were drairyreé or arbitrators. The document may be dated 
in the period 375-360 z.c. on the basis of its letter-forms and in view of what is known 
of some of the men in column III. After ded[6]y[6ae in line 3 there is space for only 
seven letters; but the phrase deddéy6cau tat djuwe is so suitable in consideration of the 
infinitives éwawéoar and ddvee that I have restored it and supposed that the iota filled 
one letter-space with the omega. 


A Fragment of a Degree 


14. A fragment of Pentelic marble, found May 8, 1937 in the underground passage. 
It preserves only the left edge, and the inscribed surface is considerably damaged. 


Height, 0.14 m.; width, 
0.18 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 


Height of letters in lines 
1—3, 0.010 m. 


Height of letters in line 5, 
0.007 m. 


E.M. 12895, (Fig. 15.) 
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ca. 370—360 B.c. CTOIX. 
[Eni tot dstva koyortog emi vijg - - - - - - - 0] 
1 [e]xdtyg m[ovtavetag fu------------- é 
[y] oouuccter [ey------------------ é 
[wleot[a]t[ee- ------------------- | 
ASU errr Pas on eee ein eae a ] 


The letter-forms assign this fragment closely to the period 370-360 B.c. The mention 
of the émuoreérye in line 3 dates it, as far as the form of the prescript is concerned, before 
343/2 n.c., the year when this formula last occurs U.G., II*, 225, lines 3-4). There is 


room for only one letter before the first preserved letter of each line. 


A Fragmentary Decree 


15. A small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found June 5, 1937 
in the main area. 


Se Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
: Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
E.M, 12914. (Fig. 16.) 
CTOIX. 38 
1 [...8.... 06 68 W) i [prone rdde dvayodwou éy ork] 
[ne Acbivyt xe] Het [reu sig dxodmtohy, etc dé THY] 
[avayoagiy vic) oviAlyg dotrvae tor tamlay tod o7| 
[uov *° AAA” doayulas ele tay xare Wyplowate dred | 


5 [oxousyvmr tio Onjuwle.......-.-- BU et AT Shee us ] 


The above fragment is to be assigned to the period 
ca. 370-360 z.c. on the basis of its letter-forms. It 


Fig. 16 resembles closely J.G., I1?; 112 (362/1 3.c.). 


An Inventory of the Treasurers of Athena, I.G., II’, 1438 


16. An opisthographic fragment, found May 26, 1937 in a late wall in the underground 
passage. It is part of the inventory now published as J.G., I1?, 1438. (Figs. 17 and 18.) 

Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.255 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 

Height of letters, 0.003—0.004 in. 

E.M. 12931. 

The right edge of face B (E.M. 386) is bevelled and lessens the number of letters 


per line by one. 
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The new opisthographie fragment, which belongs to /.G., IL’, 1438, is an important 
addition to the extant inventories of the treasurers of Athena. It is now possible to 
restore almost completely face A of 1438, in addition to giving a much fuller text of 
face B, in which are inventoried the objects in the Chalkotheke and its opisthodomos. 


With regard to the inventories of the Chalkotheke the importance of lines 13-14 
and 16-17 can hardly be over-estimated, for they make it possible to date exactly the 
decree which authorizes the making of a new inventory of the Chalkotheke. This 
decree (I.G., I1?, 120) is partially preserved, and, has been dated either in 358/7 or 
354/3 (.G., 11%, 120, note of Kirchner, Ferguson, Treasurers, p. 119). In lines 13-14 the 
following provision is to be found: [cdde] mooce§(n)rdobn dye é vie yoduo[Oyune me0g ve 
éy tie otdne MOirye yeyouuusra Euscgoo bev vig xadnobnulyg iv] Didoxndns éotnoey et Oovdjulov 
éoyovroc]. On the stele to which reference is made in this passage was recorded the 
decree providing for the revised inventory of the Chalkotheke together with the inventory 
itself (.G., Il*, 120). It was designated apparently 4 ovjdy AiGin eurgoober rijg yahxo- 
Gijxnc, and the purpose, as the decree states, was to make this inventory the model of 
all successive inventories to ensure that no objects disappeared which existed at the 
time when it was made (cf., 7.G., I1?, 120, 26sqq.; above face B, lines 16-17). 

The Philokedes of line 14 is none other than the yoauuarete 6 nave movtavetay of the 
year of Thoudemos (3853/2), and his name is to be restored in the prescripts of two 
extant decrees dated ét @ovdjuov. In I.G., I1?, 138, lines 2-3 restore [@idox]jdn¢ 
Awoobéo Talanveds éyonuuctevey, and in I.G., Il’, 139, line 3, of the same year, restore 
[Diroxujdng Awoeo|Géo0 TakAnverc. No proof is needed that the yoauuarets nate movtaretay 
is the same official as the secretary whose name appears at the head of decrees (see 
page 294). The above decrees (J.G., II?, 138; 139) prove that Philokedes was yoeauuateds 
xate movtavetay in 353/2. The decree published as J.G., I1*, 120 contains this provision: 
avtvyedpecbar 0&é TOY yoompatéa toy xat& [melutcrelay “at tots Hhdovg yonumat(teéacg tods 
émt toils O]nuoctowg yoduucow éneddy dé e&eraobiu mevta x[al] evayoapht toy yonunaréce 
tig Bovkig cvayedworra [éy] orndne Mbbyt ortho Furooober thg yxodxobixyc. Philokedes, 
the yeoumateds xave mevtaretay, together with the other secretaries éi roig dnuootorg 
supervised the making of the inventory. It must be dated, therefore, in 353/2 B.c., the 
year after the Great Panathenaea. 

The problem as to whether the yoeupareds xave movtareiay and the yeauuareds THs 
Bovktjg were identical officials has been debated for years (Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 353; 
Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 160, n. 1). Dow has presented evidence recently 
which proves that these officials were distinct (Hesperia, Suppl. 1, Prytaneis, 34-36). Had 
this proof not appeared, one would have decided from a comparison between J. Gig pee 
120 lines 18-19, and lines 13-14 of face B that these two offices were identical; for 
in the former decree it is provided that the yocuparedg tis Covdig supervise the inscribing 
and erection of the stele, but in the latter it is stated that Philokedes (the yoeauuateds 
nate movtaveiav) “erected” it (gornoer). These facts seem contradictory. The reason 
for the divergence of facts may be explained thus. The decree J. G., I1?, 120 appeared 
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at the top of the stele, and above the text of the deeree was inscribed, as often, Wiso- 
xHdng Aweohéo Iakanvets éyonuucrever. It was then referred to in careless usage as “ the 
stele which Philokedes erected.” 


The objects of face A are the gold crowns listed in approximately chronological order. 


CoMMENTARY ON Facr A 


Lines 1-2: This gold crown, an @groreioy or prize from the Greater Panathenaea, was 
dedicated in the archonship of Nausinikos (3878/7 B.c.); see I.G., IL?, 1425, lines 29-31; 
I.G., I1?, 1486, lines 11-12; Kuzaetecn, “doy. Aedtiov, 1927-1928, stele A, lines 34-36 where 
the weight is HEAAAATEFIIINI. In 2.G., 7, 14386 the weight is HEAAAAFFEHIII. 

Line 3: For this crown see J.G., I*, 1425, lines 64-66 ; ’4oy. AeAtioy, stele A, lines 64-66. 
In /.G., I1?, 1436, line 9 the name of the archon has been incorrectly restored as [Weaot- 
zhetdjov. The gold crown, an dgroreioy, is identical with the crown of this inventory. 
By the year 352/1, the probable date of the present inventory, all the gold crowns including 
the govotet« of the Greater Panathenaea, had been melted down with the exception of 
those preserved in this record. : 

Lines 3-4: The evidence for the dgoretoy of the year of Dynniketes lies in J.G., 1’, 
1425, lines 121-122; J.G., I1®, 1436, lines 13-14. For the crown dedicated in 369/8, the 
year of Lysistratos, see .G., I1?, 1425, lines 128-130; 1.G., Il*, 1436, line 15. 

Line 5: In the year of Nausigenes 6 djuoc ovddoyéwy dedicated this gold crown; see 
1.G., I1?, 1425, lines 224-226; I.G., Il*, 1486, line 16. 

Lines 6-10: The crowns of these years (367/6—362/1) are attested by 1.G., Il?, 1436, 
lines 17-24. 

Lines 10-11: For these crowns compare J.G., I1?, 1436, lines 25-26. The second 
crown was omitted from J.G., I?, 1436. 

Lines 12-13: See I.G., Il?, 1436, lines 27-29. 

Line 14: See 1.G., Il*, 1436, lines 30-32; I.G., I1?, 1437, lines 45, 

Line 15: See 1.G., IL?, 1436, line 33; £.G., II?, 1437, line 7. 

Line 16: See .G., IL, 1436, line 34; 1.G., IL®, 1437, lines 8-9. For the crown dedicated 
éai Avoviuov see I.G., 17, 1436, lines 85-36; J. Gil’ 1437; aines 10-1251, Ge 1441) 
lines 14-15. 

Line 17: For the dedication of Aristophon compare I.G., IL’, 1436, lines 37-38; 
I.G., 112, 1487, lines 30-31. 

Line 18: See 1.G., I1?, 1436, lines 39-40; 1.G., II”, 1437, lines 32-33. 

Lines 19-21: See L.G., I1?, 1487, lines 12-17. 

Line 22: The dootetoy was dedicated éai Oovdijuov. In line 28 of [.G., I1?, 1487 restore 
[éxi Oovdijuov c&loxovrt [oc], and in line 29 the name is ...”... 


b Biles . a > 6 
For lines 23-27 compare J.G., IL?, 1437, lines 18-37. 


@ 
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The commentary on face A proves that the inventory preserved in I-G., II?, 1436 
is identical with 7.G., Il?, 1438, A. On the other hand, although the objects inventoried 
in I.G., IL?, 1437, col. l are the same as those of 1436 and 1438, the form of the inventory 
is different. It is exactly chronological, but [.G., Il?, 1436 and 1438 preserve only an 
approximately chronological order of gold crowns. In line 22 of 1438 the gold crown 
dedicated éi Oovdiuov (353/2) interrupts the list of gold crowns dedicated éi Avoviwwov 
(3854/3). Also, the crowns on which no archon’s name had been written were grouped 
arbitrarily with the crowns dedicated émi Avoriuov, while in I.G., Il*, 1437 they were 
re-grouped under the name of Thoudemos (see note on line 22). In lines 35 and 37 of 
1437 restore [%exywr ove émeyéyoanto]. All the crowns, therefore, which bear the tag 
toywr ode éneyéyoanto were grouped ét Oovdyjuov. The fact that the inventories J.G., 
Il2, 1436 and J.G., Il?, 1438, face A were identical, while 1.G., IH”, 1487, col. Las 
different, has a significance with regard to their relative dates. The date of the revised 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (/.G., I1?, 120) has now been definitely placed in 353/2. 
Since I.G., I1?, 1438 and I. G., I?, 1436 (350/49) were modelled upon this decree, and since 
they are different from J.G., Il, 1437, they precede it in time. The date of 1436 is certain 
(350/49), and 1437 must fall after 350/49, but not many years later. 1.G., 1”, 1438 probably 
precedes J.G., I1?, 1436, and has been assigned tentatively to 352/1 B.c. or 351/50 B.c. 

For the objects inventoried on face B of J.G., IL?, 1438 one must consult J.G., IL, 
1425, 326 ts 1G. Ul?) 1205 Gs U7, 1440 Bs sow. sels, st. Ay Ii iG 
1469; 1471. Mention of specific objects is made below. 

Line 20: Compare J.G., I1?, 120, line 42. 

Line 22: Compare “Aegy. ZeAtiov, 1927-1928, st. A, 115-122. 

Line 23: Compare loc. cit. line 117; J.G., Il?, 1467, A, 25—26. 

Line 24: Compare I.G., II?, 1469, line 108; 1471, line 56; ~Agy. Aedriov, st. A, 120. 

In line 17 there seems to be too little space for both the phrases é rau devrgowe and 
évy to toitwt. The former phrase was reserved for special treatment (lines 19 ff.). Therefore 
in line 17 I have restored only éy rat totrwt. | 

There is a small fragment (Fig. 17, frag. ¢), broken on all sides, which seems to belong 
to this inventory. The weathering of the marble and the spacing of letters and lines 
assign it to face A. It yields the following text: 


aes) (24 | 

~ . -/operrse | 
.. .juxer tel 
5» «CQL 6bS) 
Ov] uog xour[ 


This fragment (E.M. 12931 b) cannot be assigned to a definite place in the inventory. 
[he importance of the new fragment may be briefly recapitulated: it enables us to 

>| 7 2 2 “aAwiadad 4 > ‘ a 5 or % 
date I.G., I1*, 120, the revised inventory of the Chalkotheke, in 3503/2 B.c.; it makes 
it possible to restore the name Philokedes as the secretary of the year 353/2 (1.G., IL? 
dv a oe) ) 
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138; 139); it demonstrates that the form of the inventories I. Ga. LI 1436," colal and 
I.G., T1?, 1438, A is identical, and that J. G., I1?, 1437, col. I is strietly chronological; 
and it adds numerous items to the inventories of. this period. 


A Decree, 340/39 B.c. 


17. Fragment of Hymettian marble, preserving the left side only, found April 13, 1937 
in the late fill to the northwest of the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite. 

Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

E.M. 12908. 


The new fragment joins E.M. 12719. To these fragments still another must be assigned, 
c, K.M. 2472, which shows that the line had 31 letters. (Fig. 19.) 


ca. 340/39 B.c. (CHEOIDS., Bil 
a 1 éimey’ [tbyne cyabhe tod Ojwov tod “A6x7] 
aiwy’ (8)rwg [ty eld@ow &mertec ot “EAAy *] 
veg Ste 6 OH [wos 6 “AOnralwy ériorata "| 
ycoitac amlodidovar toig eteoyerijoa| 


on 


ov abvoy a[Stag tay evegyeotay " Jedd] 
[Lo]] x8ae cae Or [woe éverdy...... Beer Re ] 
Roe Om ne een ee ee Oe os | 


og dvatede[t eVvovg Oy tHe dOjuar xot w "| 


odlolcray Sr[e dbvarae ayabdy toig éy Bol 


10 Cartiot mo[dooxovpévoig xa most Th] 
ovvpéoovt[a tae Onuwi(?)...'... xowwhe 
wat Lola) -AOn[vaiwy....... Reciras eee é| 

bee $OU HANHOTO[VTOR. wo ee es oe ] 
TOLnee Onep ELMO. 25-62. = 2 0] 

15 feveher (6)mw[o...-.. Sean eA 
BD oh NS = oR ea ea “EdAy? | 
ALON Wap eA ao a ssn’ A ee eS, ara | 
ev[. af ] 

lacuna 
c 20 [pemers cs eras i ae Aan stealer ee LN eee aveyoc | 
[Wae dé ode TIO wn [proun voy yoauparéa 7] 
lig Poktig éy o]eyA[ne MOine xa orioce] 
[év dxoonddler, eg [d& vi» avayoapyy vis] 
[orihyg dotvloe voy [vauicy vod diuov * 4] 
25 [AA ° doayudc] && tay eg Ta xavd wnptouc| 


[cv evahoxoulsro[y cae djuot] 
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Fig. 19 


The new pieces add little of importance with regard to the decree. In his publication 
of E.M. 12719 (Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 395-396), Broneer suggested that the event referred 
to in lines 9-10 was the siege of Byzantium by Philip (340/39). Several minor points 
yield certain confirmation of this date. In line 22 the yoauuateds tig Polio supervised 
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the publication of the decree. He last appears in this rdle in the year 318/17 B.o. 


U.G., I*, 448), and the spelling of his title (o for ov) last oceurs in the decade 
340—330 3.0. 


A Fragmentary Decree, 339/8 B.c. 


18. A fragment from the upper left corner of a stele, found May 6, 1937 on the 
North Slope below the west entrance to the underground passage. 


Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.062 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
E.M. 12891. 


The left side is preserved together with a piece of the moulding above the inscribed 
face. Owing to the severe weathering which the fragment has undergone, the surface 
and letters are badly preserved. (Fig. 20.) 


Fig. 20. 


339/8 n.c. 
1 [B]i vag Me[d]roxldog dlex]drng [mevraretag ju ~*~ -] 
[-°§ Jévog X[o]4afe]é eyqauma[rever” Sxigopogréiros | 


~ ~ ' a ~ , 
[De] vréoae nck TQLEXOOTIL VIS rou [vaverag’ THY 70000 | 


19* 
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[wr émew | ipiler Kedhiag Doeco[gulog: éldoser rou djuar| 
5 [Ty] éuayos Olea]yyéhov "Ayaoveds e[imev °°" regi @] 
[» Aélyee O.. arog eypio[Ga ripe Bovdte t] 
[ove mwoelogdoovs of ey [rlvy[ydvwor se0edgev| 
[ovtes é]y ToL Onuae mooglayayey &¢ vor dit] 
[ov xai yor }wcrrtoce y[rouny dé SvuPdddeo] 
10 [ae tig Bovdig elig to[y dijuov btu doxet “tA. | 


The present decree was passed in the tenth prytany of the year 339/8 8.c. Lines 1-5 
are non-stoichedon, and the letters are crowded; but lines 6-10 are inscribed stoichedon 
with thirty-three letters per line. In all its characteristics this fragment resembles 
preserved decrees of the period 345-335. Its letter-forms and crowded prescript recall 
I.G., Il®, 225 (343/2 s.c.). The position of the secretary’s name in its abbreviated form 
has good parallels in 7.G., Il?, 233 (340/39), line 4, éyonuudrevey “Aometog [Ajuoorodrov 
Kv6ye], and in 1.G., I®, 332 (8335/4), line 3; and in 1.G., I1*, 336 (3834/3), line 1. The 
orator Telemachos of Acharnae is well-known. In the year 342/1 8.c. he was involved in 
a case concerning confiscated property (Meritt, Hesperia, V, 1936, no. 10, lines 151-152); 
and in the year 330/29 he was orator of a decree in honor of Herakleides (J.G., I1?, 360, 
line 28). His career, then, spans the years 342-329 8.c, For Kallias of Phrearrhoi see 
P.A. 7896. 

The demotic Xoddei(dng) assigns the decree definitely to the year 339/8, for there is 
no other possible year. It thus gives us a new secretary’s demotic. 


A Decree in Honor of Chairestratos of Acharnai, 337/6 B.c. 


19. lIragment of Pentelic marble, found June 3, 1937 in the main area. 

Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

E.M. 12893. 

The right side of the stone is preserved, the back, top, bottom, and left side are 
broken away. (Fig. 21.) 


337/6 B.c. CTOIX. 40 
1 [Ext Dovviyou teyovtog et vig Iavdvovidog 3] exc 
[tg mevtavelag’ Xaigéoreatog “Aycovedg eyo] auuc 
[vevev’ Sxigopogi@vog exrne ei déxa, devtéolar x[a] 
[t elxoorie tig mevtarsiag’ ty mooéedowy éxlewip{c] 
(Cech) oe eet ee eee Moker cae dh]uw[e] °°? 


2S Ae Sr ES ce ee ee ele ere elev] vacat 


on 


[é rey BX 4 3 A c ) , \ 3 i 
éevoy Xaigeoteatog 6 yoaumateis 6 xat]& movray 


lelay éy marvel xa A@c xal oidott 4 
[ ome xahig xai pidoriuwls coyer 
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[iy doxiy abvod xai a Bovdi émytveoe te nal] gorepe 
10, | P@Uer™ CULOr = ohne eet oe Re Ree evvolag évlexa ded 
[dyGer vat Ohuwe éemeivéoar Xegéorgaror] "A[ujeuvt 
[ov ?Ayaoréa dixcuootyyg ever zal ovepay|@ou abd 
[rdy yovome ovepdvar érerddy tag evOvvac] d@e d05 


2 PLA St > ‘ ' s \ By \ , 
[ave toSar viv aoyxiv dinatwg nat xare totc| vouovg 


j 


ier) ips Serene rate he sno nee Pees tae: ey hereto jevtoae 
(Speteal tre eka eran, De eared oe ee ]yy vi 7 
Pperehniarie osha eee eircom Pa eee ae Je éy é[.] 
TRC ORC A ern ete ene ee ey a me ae ...] yeage[.] 
(eRe epee OURS Bese ss Seo dav gee 8 @ Ge ees avavyouwae dé [Tt] 
2»  [dde tO Wiprouce toy yonuparéa tov xavd movtay]elic] 


[y éy ovndne Mbivye xzA.] 


This decree was passed in honor of Chairestratos, son of Ameinias, of Acharnai, 
who was yoaupatedts 6 xatd movtareiay in the year 337/6 B.c. (.G., IL?, 239-243). Two 
clues to the solution of this fragment were supplied in lines 7 and 11. Analysis of the 
fragment disclosed that it was an honorary decree (lines 9-12), that the prescript 
proper ended with line 5 (d7]u[e]), and that, therefore, the name of the orator must 
have appeared in line 6 or 7. The letters aovray can only be divided logically into 
xav|& movter[elay or ét vlc movtar[eic. In line 8 toyer, the third singular, indicates 
that a singular subject appeared in lines 7-8, who was also mentioned by name in 
lines 11-12. Since ‘4uewieg was the father of Xateéoreatog, the well-known secretary 
(yoauparets xave wovravetay), the connection in meaning between line 7 and lines 9-12 
became clear. 


The new decree adds proof to the already accepted theory that the yoauuarete xare 
moutaveiay Was the same as the secretary whose name and title appeared at the head 
of decrees. (.G., II?, 223 [343/2 B.o.], C, 1-2; 224; 225; 1700; Aristotle, 246. Mod., 54.3; 
see also page 286). The new text confirms the restorations and the form of the preseript 
of I.G., Il?, 242, lines 1—7. 


A Fragmentary Decree 


20. ragment of Hymettian marble from upper right corner of a stele preserving 
the original top, right side, and back, found May 26, 1937 in a late wall in the under- 
ground passage. (Fig. 22.) 


Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m.; 0.004 m. 
i. M. 12896. 
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Fig. 22 


[OE] O[I2] CrOlX, 
1 iE C4) y D 
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This fragment appears to be part of a decree or law concerning the management of 
a major festival; but, so far as I am aware, it does not belong to any known inscription. 
The letter-forms are early Lycurgan and resemble /.G., II?, 333 and 334 closely, the 
former a law moved by Lycurgus concerning the repair and replacement of sacred vessels, 
and the other concerning the management of the Lesser Panathenaea. If the word in 
lines 2-3 is correctly restored as efo[yyyc, it must refer to the peace with Philip, 338/7 3.c. 
CG, Il?, 236; see [Dem.], XVII, 10); but the éxeyeola of lines 8—9 points to a period 
of war or instability unless it be used loosely for pworygustideg orordat, the regularly 
proclaimed sacred truce. The festival may be the Greater Panathenaea in which there 


was a musical contest as well as the gymnastic (line 4). 


A Fragmentary Honorary Decree 


21. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found May 8, 1937 in the 
underground passage. 

Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.052 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m. 

E.M. 12918. (Fig. 23.) 
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Fig. 23 
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This piece belongs to I.G., IL, 414, fragments b, ce, and d; but fragment a is clearly 


part of another inseription. 


Officials. The date is close to 325 z.o. 


An Honorary Decree, 304/3 3.c. 


It seems to be a decree in honor of certain Athenian 


22. Fragment of Pentelic marble found May 28, 1937 in a late wall in the underground 
passage. The top, right side, and back are preserved. 


Height, 0.45 m.; width, 0.20 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 


Height of letters, 
Height of letters, 


0.016 m. (in heading). 
0.006 m, (in text). 


E.M. 12952. (Fig. 24.) 
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~The above decree 


was passed in the twelfth prytany of 


8304/3 B.c. CTOIX, 29 
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304/3 B.c. on the same day 


as two other known decrees, /.G., I1?, 486 and 597 (=Addenda to 597, page 662). In 
line one the letters ogog are so spaced that, to maintain a symmetrical arrangement, 


one must assume that there are five letter-spaces before the O. 


13-14 a restoration made by Broneer. 


I have adopted in lines 
Although the phraseology is unusual, it appears 


plausible and fitting in consideration of the nature of the decree. In lines 16 ff. were 
the names of those who received the honors accorded in this decree (probably on the 


recommendation of King Demetrius). 


sonennamen des Griechischen; I.G., 12, Index Nominun, p. 308. 


For Antimedes see Bechtel, Die historischen Per- 
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A Fragmentary Decree 


23. Fragment of Pentelic marble, found March 13, 1937 in a modern wall 
right side of the stone is preserved. 


Fig. 25 
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Height, 0.32 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 


E.M, 12928. (Fig. 25.) eee 
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This fragment belongs in the last decade of the fourth century s.c. The last instance 
of payment by the raulag rod djuov for the publication of a decree falls in the year 302/1 B.c. 
U.G., IL”, 505, 63). The yeauuatede rod djuov began supervising the publication of decrees 
in this decade (/.G., IL, 507, lines 22-23, 302/1 z.c). Through oversight the stonecutter 
appears to have inscribed the phrase efg [d]é tiv @veye in part, and then in the next 
line (6) wrote in full the same phrase. Subsequently he erased the unfinished phrase. 


A Fragmentary Honorary Decree 


24. Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in upper section 
of the main area. It belongs to /.G., 11*, 433 (frag. b in the text). 

Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005—0.006 m. 

B.M. 12919, (Fig. 26.) 
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The new piece adds little to the meaning of the preserved parts of this honorary 
decree for certain thesmothetai. It should be dated in the last quarter of the fourth 
century B.C, 


A Fragmentary Decree 


25. Two joining fragments of Pentelic marble, found May 8, 1937 in the underground 
passage. The right side and back are preserved. 


Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, Ono: 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 


E.M. 12897. (Fig. 27.) 
CTOTX. 30(2) 
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Fig. 27 


The letter-forms date this fragmentary honorary decree in the last decade of the 
fourth century n.c. In line 5 the Paotheig are Antigonos and Demetrius. 


A Fragment of a Decree 


26. Fragment of Hymettian marble, found April 19, 1937 in the late fill of the 
main area. Only the back is preserved. 


Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 


? 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
E.M. 12899. (Fig. 28.) 
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Fig. 28 


This fragmentary decree should be dated at the close of the fourth century B.c. 


A Fragmentary Decree 


27. Two joining fragments of Pentelic marble found May 8 in the underground 
passage. The right side and back are preserved. 

Height, 0.28 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness, 0.05 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

E.M. 12892. (Fig. 29.) 
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This fragment is part of a decree. The letter-forms date it at the close of the fourth 


century B.c. 


A Fragment of a Decree 


28. Small piece of Hymettian marble, found March 31, 1937 in late fill below one of 
the modern houses, preserving part of the right side and the frame above the inscribed face. 


Height, 0.10m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
(Fig. 30.) 


E.M. 12912. 
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The above piece is part of a decree 
passed by a deme, tribe, genos, or 
religious organization of the late fourth 


century B.C. 
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A List of Names 


29. A small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken all around, found April 10, 1937 


in the main area. 
Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.05 m.; thickness, 0,075 m. 


Height of letters, 0.06 m. 
BM. 12923. (Fig. 31.) 
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A Fragment of a Decree 


30. Small fragment of white marble, found April 12, 1937 in the main area. The 
right side is preserved. 
Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.055 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
E.M. 12950. (Fig. 32.) 
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The fragment seems to belong to the conclusion of a 
Fig. 32 decree from the end of the fourth century B.o. 
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A Fragment of a Decree 


31. Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken all around, found March 29, 1937 north 
of the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.08 m. 
E.M. 12906. (Fig. 33.) 


Fig. 33 
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This piece seems to be part of a decree. The letter-forms place it ca. 300 B.c. 


A Fragmentary Decree 


32. Two non-joining fragments of Pentelic marble; fragment a, broken all around, 
found April 13, 1937 in late fill northwest of the Sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite; 
fragment b, preserving the right side and back, found April 22, 1937 in a late wall in 


the main area. (Fig. 34.) 


20* 
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Frag. a: 
Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.04 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005—0,006 m. 
E.M. 12909. 

Frag. b: 
Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
E.M. 12925. 
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These fragments are part of a decree 
of the early third century p.c. In line 1 
we may read "4nédhwrolg Aehpr[viov. 


Fig, 34 
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A Decree, 256/5 3.c. 


33. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found April 7, 1937 in the 
modern fill of the main area. 


Height, 0.1341.; width, 0.132 m.; thickness, 0.051 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
E.M. 12907. (Fig. 35.) 
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Fig. 35 
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The decree of which this fragmentary prescript is a part was passed in the year of 
Kleomachos, 256/5 s.c. (Meritt, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 135). Like .G., I1?, 770 of 
the same year, this fragment preserves the epigraphic peculiarity of leaving one letter- 
space uninseribed after sevravetag. The numeral é8déuncg, which exactly fills the space, 
should not be restored, since it does not suit the calendar requirements of the year, 
and would conflict with the evidence of J.G., Il?, 798, line 1, which Meritt has assigned 
recently to this year (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 583). 


IXUGENE SCHWEIGERT 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1937 


The seventh campaign of the excavations in the Athenian Agora conducted by the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens covered a period of twenty weeks, ex- 
tending from January 25 to the middle of June. Prior to the beginning of the actual work 
of excavation the modern houses on the site were expropriated by the Business Office under 
the efficient direction of A. Adossides, and were demolished under the supervision of the 
experienced foreman, Sophokles Lekkas, and under the eyes of the archaeologists of the 
staff who must recognize and salvage any ancient stones which may have been built into 
comparatively modern walls. The area then was surrounded, as usual, by a board fence 
and was laid out in metre squares, corresponding to the architectural ground-plan, for the 
facilitation of the accurate keeping of records. Following the excavation season con- 
siderable tidying of the area is always necessary and by the time this has been completed 
the work of demolition of additional modern houses can be begun in preparation of the 
terrain for the excavations of the succeeding year. 

Emphasis is again laid on the fact that this report of the results of the current campaign 
is tentative in character and is subject to revision after further study and investigation.' 
It is a pleasant duty to record the continued hearty support and coéperation received from 
the authorities of the American School and from the officials of the Greek Government. 
Professor Edward Capps, Chairman of the Agora Commission, closely follows the progress 
of the work with unfailing enthusiasm and constantly assists it with his wise counsel. 
Especial appreciation for helpful support is due to His Excellency Mr. K. Georgakopoulos, 
Minister of Education and Cults, and to Professor G. P. Oikonomos, Director General of 
Antiquities in the Ministry. The American Minister in Athens, Honorable Lincoln MacVeagh, 
has also been of frequent assistance with sympathetic advice and.with influential support. 
But this great project could never have been realized had it not been for the vision and 
generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to w hom the resurrection of the buildings of the 
ancient Agora of Athens will be erie memorial. 

Part of the area excavated during the present season is located south of the Agora itself, 
lying on the steep slopes of the north side of the Areopagus. Here the deposit of accumulated 
earth was shallow, some of the cellars of modern houses being actually cut in the 
living rock, and consequently the total amount of earth removed was less than in the 


1 Brief accounts of the work have been published by me in Illustrated London News, Sept. 11, 1937, 
pp. 430-432, 460; A.J. A., XLI, 1937, pp. 177-189; XLII, 1938, pp. 1-16; by H. Riemann in Arch. Anz., 
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srecedine vear. : 20) ( ae th 50.C : 

: eceding year, about 30,000 tons compared with 50,000. Since much of the area still to 
a ae "Oo ] IS ] ‘ 1 4 » : | 
e cleared lies on this hillside the amount of earth removed will steadily decrease in the 

future campaigns. The total area that has : | 

ampaigns. 1e total area that has been uncovered by this large seale excavation 


is well revealed in its relation to the neighboring landmarks in a photograph taken from the 


vir r YB O27 , 1A » = , mr , 
air on July 26, 1937 by the courtesy of the Popographical Service of the Ministry of Com- 


munications (Fig The American ; . 
cations (Fig. 1). The American Zone, most of which has been excavated, is shown 


Fig. 2. Northern Part of Excayated Area 


to be limited on the north by the curving line of the Athens—Peiraeus railway, on the east 
by the Stoa of Attalos, on the south by the Acropolis and the Areopagus, and on the west 
by the Kolonos Agoraios with the Hephaisteion on its summit. The blocks of houses directly 
east of the American Zone, surrounding the cleared section of the Roman Agora, are 
designated for excavation by the Greek Archaeological Society. 

_The appearance of the excavated area at the close of the season is shown in three suc- 


cessive views (Figs. 2-4) which taken together give a panorama of the entire field of ex- 
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cavation, extending from the Acropolis and Areopagus on the south to the Athens—Peiraeus 
railway on the north. The photographs were taken from the roof of the Hephaisteion, visible 
in the lower right corner of Figure 4, and the only part of the excavated terrain omitted 
from the panorama is that lying north, south and west of that temple. The uncovering of 
this great area has clearly revealed the limits of the Greek Agora except on the north side 
where it has been proved that the railway forming the northern boundary of the American 
Zone is not coterminous with the northern limit of the Agora. The site of the Stoa Poikile 
must be sought north of the railway, but investigation there is not at present practicable. 
When the special law was drafted that specifies the terms of the American concession the 
railway was fixed as the northern limit of the Zone for purely practical reasons. The land 
north of it cannot, therefore, be expropriated under the terms of that law and, moreover, 
as it is close to one of the more important streets its value is much greater than that of the 
property located farther south in the Zone. It is thus necessary to hypothecate the northern 
closure of the ancient Agora on the combined evidence of the topographical discoveries and 
of the descriptions given in classical literature. 

It has frequently been emphasized in these annual Reports that an excavation on this 
great scale in the heart of the most important Greek city of antiquity must be conducted 
with the utmost care and thoroughness. Detailed evidence of the many strata of successive 
occupations from the prehistoric age down to modern times must be accurately observed 
and recorded, for thus only can the complete history of the site be reconstructed. In order 
to secure this result it is essential that the members of the staff should be highly experienced 
and efficient scholars in the many branches of archaeological science and technique. By 
the system of Fellowships supported by the Rockefeller Foundation it has been possible 
to secure promising men and women, to train them in the specialized technique of excavation, 
and to retain their services in successive years as they have become increasingly valuable 
through cumulative field experience. Thus the excavators of the present season are all 
veterans in the field. The senior member of the group, Homer A. Thompson, has been 
with the Agora since the beginning of the work, for though holding an Assistant Professor- 
ship in the University of Toronto he is regularly granted a leave of absence from his Uni- 
versity for the period of the excavation season. 

The system of Fellowships has been notably suecesstul in accomplishing the two pur- 
poses for which they were planned, that is the provision of competent assistance for the 
prosecution of the work, and the adequate training of young scholars for future careers at 
home. One of the former Fellows, F. O. Waagé, is now on the faculty of Cornell, another, 
J. H. Oliver, felt it to be his duty to aecept an appointment as Assistant Professor in 
Columbia at the close of last season. But in his case the association with the Agora is not 
severed since his specialty is epigraphy, and inscriptions can be satisfactorily studied from 
photographs, squeezes, and copies. But in view of the many inscriptions that are currently 
found in the excavations, it is necessary to have an epigraphist present during the season 
and, therefore, the vacancy caused by Oliver’s departure was filled by the appointment of 
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Eugene Schweigert of Cincinnati. w ist 

Bn Ge: 258 of Cincinnati, who has Satisiactorily maintained the high standard of 
epigraphical efficiency sponsored by Meritt and his assistants 

Equally important with the recording of i i i 
ee \ portant with the recording of progress in the field is the handling of the 
1 71 ¢ 1 ‘wal ‘ 1 ‘QQ TATA y » YT ba 1 
ndividual objects discovered when they are delivered to the workrooms at the close of 
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ach day. Miss Talcott, who has been in charge of the Catalogue Department since the 


beginning of the excavations i 
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5 Ss ations, has developed a system of identifying, cataloguing and filing 


Fig. 3. Central Part of Excayated Area 


that functions as smoothly and efficiently as the method of handling books employed in 
our great libraries. As each object is found it is given by the excavator a serial sectional 
number and is entered in the field notebook with details of the place and circumstances 
of discovery. On the following morning the sectional number is checked and the object 1s 
cleaned so far as may be necessary. It is then assigned a permanent inventory number with 
a sub-number indicating its archaeological group, is fully catalogued on a card of a special 
eroup color, is photographed, and is placed on a shelf in a position appropriate to its class 
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and period. The practical result of this system is that any one of the 32,000 catalogued 


objects can be produced as readily as any book in a library stack. 

One class of objects presents a particularly difficult problem because of the large number 
found and because of the generally poor state of preservation. These are the coins, of 
which 70,325 have so far been found in the Agora. Mrs. Shear has developed such an 
admirable technique in handling this mass of material that all the 10,325 coins secured 


Fig. 4. Southern Part of Excavated Area 


during the current campaign were cleaned, identified, cataiogued, and listed in the field 
notebooks by the end of the season. Sinee the evidence supplied by the coins is of the 
utmost value to the excavator for determining the chronology of stratified deposits, it is 
obvious that promptness and accuracy in supplying this evidence are essential for the 
correct interpretation Of archaeological remains. The coins are handled like other groups 
of objects. Each when found is enclosed in an envelope that bears the data of diveonean 


section, square, dep ate, < size. Every ‘ning they ar S01 
, Sq lepth, date, and size. Every morning they are checked by the Coin Depart- 
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ment and are entered in a sectional serial list. Since they are usually badly corroded 
because of the moisture of the Agora soil they are cleaned by the electrolytic process and 
are carefully polished with felt brushes attached to a dental polishing machine. The coins 
are then identified and each is placed for permanent filing in a new envelope which bears 
a description of the coin as well as the data of discovery, and a corresponding catalogue 
card is prepared. The highly satisfactory result achieved during the past season was 
effected with the efficient assistance of a new appointee in the Department, Miss Margaret 
Thompson. 

Two other Departments of the work are in charge of masters in their respective fields. 
The artist, Piet de Jong, makes immediate record of any preserved colors on objects as they 
are found, for these colors are often very fugitive and quickly fade through exposure to 
the light. Experienced through many years of specialization in painting Greek pottery 
de Jong makes water-colors of the vases, several of which will be illustrated later in this 
Report, which give a more accurate impression of the originals, by means of the use of 
light and shade, than can be secured from photographs with their two-dimensional limita- 
tions. The architect, an indispensable member of any excavation staff, is J. Travlos, who 
was attached to the staff in an emergency and has been retained because of his excellent 
work in the specialized field of archaeological architecture. He surveys the field of work, 
lays out the areas in metre squares, records on plans any late walls which must be removed 
to permit the excavation of deeper deposits, makes drawings of individual stones, studies 
and draws stone by stone the remains of ancient buildings, and makes reconstructions of 
them based on surviving architectural members. His work, of which an illustration is the 
ground plan of the area that will be shown later, is characterized by technical accuracy 
and by remarkable astuteness in interpreting scanty remains of buildings which are often 
confusing in type and age. 

A new Department was added to the staff this season through the codperation of 
Princeton University and of the American Philosophical Society. A grant from the Society 
made possible the establishment of a simple chemical laboratory on the site of excavation, 
and the University gave leave of absence for the second term to Professor E. R. Caley of 
the Department of Chemistry so that he could organize and direct the new branch of work. 
Caley had already had considerable experience in studying and analyzing ancient objects 
so that he was well equipped to cope with the many and varied problems daily arising in 
the course of practical work. The results have been of the greatest value both for the 
specific work in the Agora and.for the science of Archaeology in general. 

The type of chemical investigation that is required in field work is concerned with the 
cleaning and preserving of corroded metals, with the analysis of many kinds of materials 
to determine their quality and sometimes even to make possible their identification. An 
illustration may be given of one of the interesting results of such an investigation. Some 
terracotta jars were found to have their interior walls coated with a black substance, 
which was proved by analysis to be mastic from the Island of Chios. Since this substance 
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is soluble in oil but not in alcohol, it is clear that the jars were used to contain wine which 
was kept by the mastic coating from absorption by the porous terracotta. The coating 
was carelessly brushed on the walls and a residuum of the mastic usually settled in the 
bottom of the jars, which would have given some slight flavor to the wine. It is possible 
that this practice of waterproofing the interiors of wine-jars is the origin of the taste for 
resined wine that still is universal in Greece. 

An analysis of a metal object disclosed a composition and treatment of ancient metal 
such as have not previously been anywhere observed. A band of repousse work is com- 
posed of a thin inner strip of pure copper which is plated on both sides with a white metal. 
The appearance of the surface was that of silver, except for the unusual absence of corrosion, 
but analysis proved that it was a metal composition consisting of 539% copper, 33% tin, 
and 14% lead. The large percentage of tin would guarantee a permanent non-corrosive 
surface which would be specially suitable for objects exposed to the elements. Quantitative 
analysis of many bronze Athenian coins is providing information that, it is hoped, will 
permit a more accurate chronological arrangement of the series than has hitherto been 
possible, because of the progressive increase of the proportion of lead in the alloy. 

The work of the present season was conducted in the following Sections, designated by 
letters of the Greek alphabet on the City Plan of the American Zone published in Hesperia, 
VI, 1937, p. 335, fig. 2; Rho (P), at the northern edge of the Zone; Sigma (*), in the north- 
eastern corner; Upsilon (Y), Phi (®) and Chi (X), on the southern side; Theta Theta (00) 
and Iota Iota (11), in the southeastern corner; Omicron Alpha (OA), on the slope of the 
Acropolis south of Iota Iota (not included in the City Plan); Lambda Lambda (AA), in the 
northwestern corner, north of the Hephaisteion. Additional work was also done in Pi Theta 
(110), south of the Hephaisteion, and about the Tholos in Sections Beta (B) and Zeta (Z). 
The account of the progress of the work, which will be presented under the captions of the 
various Sections, is largely based on the reports of the excavators in charge of the specified 
Sections. 


SECTION RHO 


Section Rho was excavated in 1936 down to the level of the Roman period, but the walls 
of a Byzantine settlement in the area were left in place. The adjoining Section on the 
west, Eta, had been similarly excavated in 1933. These two Sections were separated by 
a modern street (Eponymon). Since the streets must be available for traffie as long as 
residents remain in their neighborhood, it is necessary to postpone their excavation until 
the surrounding areas have been cleared. Since the streets then furnish but a narrow 
working area their removal proceeds slowly. Clearance of the northern half of Eponymon 
Street was begun last season and it was continued this year under the supervision of R. H. 
Howland. It proved to be the course of an ancient street which had been in use since 
early Byzantine times serving the houses on either side. The view from the north given in 
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oe . shows a bit of the northern end of the street in the lower left corner, with the 
as BF a base ioe ioe ; ¢ 
. ic ee and to the left, while the southern half of the street is visible 

He Sa of successive deposits were clearly marked. Below modern level came a layer 
CO DeeLOLTe early Turkish and late Byzantine pottery and coins, and below this was a deposit 
with objects of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Still lower came the main deposit ait 


Fig. 5. Byzantine Walls at North End of Area 


a depth of about two metres which is dated by its potsherds and Vandal coins in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. This filling was not stratified and it is clear that the site was not used 
for a street until after its accumulation. Previously the site had been an open area, with 


occasional monuments set up in it, in front of a large building of which the east end partially 


underlay the later street levels. 
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THE TEMPLE OF ARES 


The building here found was the most important discovery of the season from the point 
of view of the topography of the Agora. In the excavation of Section Eta in 1933 some 
heavy foundation blocks were revealed in place, which were identified from their type as 
belonging to a building of the fifth century s.c. At that time further exploration was im- 
possible because of the presence of the modern street. Now with the removal of the street 
and the overlying Byzantine walls the plan of the building in its entirety has been dis- 
closed, as it appears in Figure 6, a photograph taken from about the same point as was 
that reproduced in Figure 5. The building is a large rectangular structure of which the 
poros foundation stones are preserved in some places, at the east end, to a height of five 
courses; in other places the blocks are missing but the cuttings in the bedrock show clearly 
where they had been placed. Both the cuttings and the preserved stones are seen distinctly 
in the illustration. 


The building, oriented east and west, measures 36.36 by 16.76m. on the course below 
the euthynteria. The foundation blocks had been carelessly laid throughout the area and 
many had been removed, probably in late Roman times. They were not set on bedrock but 
on a thin layer of small stones. Many of them have anathyrosis, drawn edges, and lewis- 
holes which are not set in places suitable to their present position, an indication that these 
blocks have been re-used. This view is confirmed by the late type of mason’s marks cut 
on some of them. The ground level, which is partly preserved against the highest blocks 
on the northern and eastern sides, is of the early Roman period, and to this age may be 
assigned the construction of the present building. But the appearance of the blocks 
themselves and the style of the surviving pieces of the superstructure point to the fifth 
century p.c. as the time of their original fabrication. The architectural pieces include 
fragments of triglyphs, of a ceiling beam, and of a cornice with mutules from which it is 
possible to estimate the intercolumniation as 2.80m. This will permit a restoration on the 
existing foundations of a Doric temple slightly larger than the Hephaisteion, with six 
columns on the ends and thirteen on the sides. The temple was originally constructed in 
the second half of the fifth century p.c. and was entirely rebuilt in the Augustan period, the 
blocks being carefully lettered and numbered to guarantee their correct placement in the 
reconstruction. Can this temple be identified with any one mentioned in the ancient 
records? 

The only temple in this general area of the Agora which has not been accounted for 
by the discoveries already made by the excavations is the Temple of Ares. Pausanias 
coming from the Dipylon entered the Agora in the northwest corner and described the 
huildings on the west side of the street as far as the Tholos. These buildings have been 
safely identified. Then proceeding Pausanias (I, 8, 4) says that “higher up” are.the 


Statues of the Eponymous Heroes and various other statues including one of Demosthenes, 
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and that near the statue of Demosthenes was the Temple of Ares. Not far from the temple 
stood the statues of the Tyrannicides, from which he passed to the Odeion, and this building 
he says was near the Enneakrounos. When the rock above the Tholos was uncovered it 
was clear that the Eponymous Heroes and the other statues had not been placed there sina 
no oevine. for bases existed. It thus became apparent that the statement of Pausanias had 
been misinterpreted. A clue to the correct explanation had been secured when the Altar 


Fig. 6. Foundations of Temple of Ares after Removal of Byzantine Walls 


of the Twelve Gods was definitely identified at the very north edge of the American Zone, 
for pseudo-Plutarch (847 A) states that the statue of Demosthenes stood by that altar. Since 
at the same time it stood near the Temple of Ares this large temple situated just south of 
the Altar must be identified as the Temple of Ares. 

The proposed identification is also supported by the sequence of the monuments south 
of the temple. Nearby were the Tyrannicides who, according to Arrian (Anabd. III, 16, 8) 
stood opposite the Metroén. The space between the temple and the Odeion has not yet 


been thoroughly investigated but that area is opposite the Metroén and must be the site of 
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the Orchestra, and there in fact the fragment of the base of the statues was discovered 
in 1936. The next building in order, the Odeion, has been uncovered and identified, 


and the Enneakrounos is 


Fig. 7. 


Seated Figure of Philosopher or Statesman 


SECTION SIGMA 


the partially excavated Fountain House situated farther to 


the southwest. Supplementary 
confirmation of.the identification 
of the temple is provided by 
the position of another statue, 
the poet Pindar, which stood 
by the temple according to Pau- 
sanias (I, 8, 4), but is located 
by pseudo-Aeschines (Epis. 4, 3) 
in front of the Stoa Basileios. 
For although the problem of the 
identification of that stoa is 
not yet solved the building was 
certainly situated in the north- 
west corner of the Agora. 


The discovery of this temple 
has thus provided topographical 
evidence of the utmost value, 
which confirms the identification 
of buildings previously uncovered 
in the excavations and clarifies 
the description of Pausanias. It 
is now evident that the word 
“higher up” (@vwtéow) used by 
Pausanias means higher up the 
street, and that the traveler after 
describing the buildings on the 
west side of the street as far as 
the Tholos retraced his steps and 
described in order the buildings 
on the east side. 


rhe northern part of this Section, which lies in the northeast corner of the Zone, was 
excavated in 1936 under the supervision of R. H. Howland, who continued the work in it 


during the present year. 


No additional buildings appeared in the area but a road was 
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found to extend through it in a general direction from north to south. East of the road was 
a large open space between it and the Stoa of Attalos. This road is part of the main 
thoroughfare leading from the Agora to the Acropolis, stretches of which had already been 
exposed in previous years; it can now be . 
traced with reasonable accuracy from its 
entrance into the Agora at the northwest 
corner to its terminus at the approach to the 
Propylaea. The history of the road indicates 
a long period of use extending from modern 
times to the early Roman age. Beneath the 
level of the modern street was a shallow 
deposit of the Byzantine-Turkish epoch, 
below which came a deep stratum of gravelly 
earth which contained a few fragments of 
pottery and agreat many coins. This deposit, 
which has a depth of more than two metres, 
was evidently washed down by heavy rains 
from the slopes of the Acropolis; it is dated 
by the coins in the fifth and sixth centuries 
a.p. Below it traces appeared of a late Ro- 
man deposit of the third and fourth centuries 
and still deeper came the hard packed sur- 
face of the early Roman road. 

On the east side of the road a well pre- 
served wall was uncovered which extends 
through the area for a distance of more than 
one hundred metres, and separates the open 
area on the east from the buildings on the 
west. It was built in the latter part of the 
fourth century a.p. and was partially 
destroyed in the sixth century. Early 


Byzantine remains were not found east of 
the wall but they extend up to it on the west 
side. Adjoining the wall on the west and Fig. 8. Standing Figure of Togatus 
running parallel to it is another wall which 

supports a great drain that is a continuation of the water-channel providing the outlet 
from the mill-race in Section Iota to the south. 


A series of five life-sized marble statues, three standing and two seated figures of men, 


- 


was uncovered just west of the wall. They were lying packed close against the wall at 
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intervals of about seven metres, and apparently they were originally placed in a line 
facing toward the west with their backs to the wall. The figures represent men clad in 
voluminous cloaks. All the heads, which were made separately and inset in sockets, are 
missing, and more or less damage otherwise has been suffered by the statues. The two 
seated figures are similar in type but they differ in some details. The throne on which 
the less well preserved figure is seated has a high curved back and has the forepart of 
a lion forming the front of each of its sides. The other figure, which is shown in Figure 7, 
is seated on a heavy marble stool without a back but with its sides elaborately decorated 
with the foreparts of griffins, of which the large wings are carefully carved on the side 
walls of the stool. 

The three standing figures are very similar in pose and costume (Fig. 8). All wear 
large cloaks which enwrap the bodies and arms, leaving only the hands free. In each case 
the right forearm is raised with the hand resting in a fold of the garment at the breast. 
The left forearm is extended forward horizontally and supports the folds of the cloak. 
Slight differences are noticeable in the position of the legs and in the quality of the work- 
manship, but the figures are undoubtedly about contemporaneous and they represent 
a familiar type of Roman Togatus. It seems probable that a row of statues of philosophers 
or statesmen was set up along the wail in late Roman times. 

Apart from some small monument bases the only structure found east of the wall is 
a large rectangular foundation which lies just in front of the central part of the Stoa of 
Attalos. Since we know from Athenaeus (V, 212 f) that a bema existed in front of the stoa 
from which the demagogue Athenion addressed the populace just before the Mithradatic 
War (87-86 p.c.), this structure measuring 8.50 by 5.95m. may be safely identified as the 
bema. It was built after the stoa with which it is aligned and it was destroyed in the third 
century A.p. In front of the bema was the broad open assembly place of the Agora as 
described by Athenaeus, and in this area remains of buildings are lacking. 


SECTION UPSILON 


This Section, on the south side of the area, is located on the slope of the Areopagus, 
of which the rock has been cut for the construction of the cellars of modern houses. Con- 
sequently no structural remains of antiquity are preserved except some light foundations 
for Byzantine walls, but the clearance of the area under the direction of R. S. Young 
revealed the presence of eight wells and two cisterns which contained vases, pieces of 
sculpture, and other objects of various periods from the seventh century s.c. to Turkish 
times. 


SECTION PHI 


Section Phi, excavated under the supervision of Eugene Vanderpool, lies northeast of 
Upsilon and like Upsilon is located on the rocky slope of the Areopagus south of the actual 
x c SA Pe hire Ae 
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limits of the Agora. 


It was occupied in antiquity by private houses and other small 
buildings, but 


ancient and modern habitation failed to delete all traces of a more ancient 
as a cemetery, for several graves of the Protogeometrie period (ca. 1000 B.c.), 
cut in the living rock, had never been disturbed. One grave is that of an adult whose body 


use of the site 


measures 1.65 m. in length. It was oriented north and south with the head at the south end. 
The head and upper part of the body were covered by a stone slab on which were pieces 
of a large round pail-like vessel made of coarse clay and burned at the bottom. The grave 
contained only one vase, a one-handled Protogeometrie jug which has the characteristic 
decoration of its period, a series of concentric semicircles on the shoulder and a black-glazed 
body with reserved horizontal bands. 

An infant’s grave of the same period was found close to that of the adult. The tiny 
bones lay, with the skull again at the south end, in a cutting in the rock 0.50 m. long. The 
grave contained no offerings but over it was a large round terracotta pail like that found 
on the first grave. The pot was broken when it was placed on the grave, but it is completely 
preserved except for one small piece. 

A third Protogeometric burial was of the cremation type with the remains of the bones 
deposited in a large urn which was set in a hole cut for it in the bedrock. Its top had 
been sheared off in later times but it was probably an amphora, a shape of vase commonly 
used for urn burials. On one side of it the rock had been further cut away to allow just suf- 
ficient space for placing beside it a goblet, which was lying on its side with the rim pressed 
close against the side of the large vase. The goblet is preserved in perfect condition and 
its surface has the hard smooth fine finish of the well baked specimens of the early Geometric 
pottery. Other remains of the same.period were found in the area, and it is clear that 
this entire hillside of the Areopagus was used as a cemetery in the Geometric age. 

The scanty remains of the Greek period in the area include black-figured pottery of the 
sixth century secured from pockets in the bedrock and from a well, and a small rectangular 
building with polygonal limestone walls which seems to have been constructed in the early 
years of the fourth century. The Roman age is represented by a house in the southwest 
corner of the area which was destroyed in the late third century a.p., and by a large 
building which was constructed later and may have survived until the sixth century. A well 
with a deposit of Roman objects beginning late in the first century a.p. proved to be the 
deepest that had so far been dug in the Agora, extending down to a depth of 35.30 m. Since 
the deposit is stratified it furnishes definite evidence for the chronological sequence of 
Roman pottery. 


SECTION CHI 


This Section, which was supervised by Miss Crosby, lies on the slope of the Areo- 
pagus, east of Upsilon and south of Phi. Because of the steepness of the slope the rock 
had been cut away, as in Upsilon, for the cellars of modern houses and few traces of ancient 
habitation have survived. The area, being outside of the Agora, was probably used only 
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for private houses and small shops, and numerous wells and cisterns which had served 
such houses contained deposits uncontaminated by modern intrusions. Two children’s 
craves with unimportant pottery of the late sixth century n.c. probably represent burials 
made beneath the floors of houses since this part of the town was not officially available 
for burial purposes at the late period indicated. A pit near the graves, dated about 480 B.c. 
by the pottery in it, contained a great quantity of animal bones which were examined 


Fig. 9. Paved Street beside Valerian Wall. View from the North 


by N. Gejvall, a visiting student of zoology from the University of Lund. He identified 
them as belonging to cattle, pigs, goats, sheep, a hen, a dog, and several kinds of fish. The 


various wells yielded contents of both the Greek and Roman periods 


SECTION THETA THETA 


his Section, also excavated under the direction of Miss Crosby, is loeated in. the 


southeastern part of the Zone on the slope leading up to the northwestern end of the 
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ero D Ole It lies just south of Section Eta Eta, excavated last year, and is about 130m. 
distant from the south end of the Stoa of Attalos. 


| | At its southwest edge is the small church 
of Hypapanti which has been left standing, 


a lhe Valerian Wall, which had previously been 
uncovered in the Sections : ; xtends throug i ividing it i ; 
. ' ’ ns to the north, extends through this area dividing it into a narrow 
Tester S . © € 1 YY Oras ] E 
western strip and a wider area on the east. Directly west of the wall a stretch of the 
broad street leading i } | 
street up to the Acr ; Was Ove as pe ‘| 
ge uy cropolis was uncovered. It was paved with large blocks, 


Fig. 10. Typical Section of Valerian Wall 


most of which are still in place as may be seen in the view looking south shown in. Figure: 9: 
Part of the same street was found beside the wall in the northern Sections and the evidence 
there secured indicates a date in the early Roman period for the laying of the pavement. 
The street itself served from early times as the main route from the Agora to the Acropolis. 

The wall here as elsewhere in its course was constructed of re-used blocks of marble 
and poros, many of them of very large size. At one point an inscribed marble stele firmly 


fixed in its poros base had been left in its original position and had been incorporated into 


992 
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the wall. The face of the stele is badly weathered and the inscription has not-been entirely 
deciphered, but it is apparently an Imperial letter dating from the first half of the second 
century a.p. Adjoining the base 
on the north a large block of 
Pentelic marble had been placed 
transversely in the wall. This 
and the erect stele beside it are 
shown in Figure 10. Only the 
square bottom of the block 
appeared in the side of the wall 
but a little scraping of the rubble 
packing beneath it revealed 
traces of letters on its face. It 
was thereupon removed from the 
wall and proved to be the base 
for a bronze statue dedicated by 
Herodes Atticus (Fig. 11). The 
footprints of the statue are out- 
lined in the top of the base and 
the ends of the iron dowels that 
supported the heels are still 
fastened in place by lead. The 
dedication, written in handsome 
letters on the front of the base, 
states that on the vote of the 
city Herodes Atticus of the Deme 
Marathon dedicated the statue 
of his friend the consul, Civica 
Barbarus. The word “ friend” 
seems to have been added as an 
afterthought since it is written 
in much smaller letters than the 


rest of the inscription and is 
crowded between two of its lines. 


Fig. 11. Base of Statue dedicated by Herodes Atticus 


M. Ceionius Civica Barbarus was 
consul in Rome in 157 a.p., but little else is known about him. Perhaps it was the un- 
importance of the man that led Herodes to justify the erection of his statue by designating 
him specifically as his friend. 

The most important topographical discovery in this Section is a building that dates 
from the end of the sixth century .c., of which the north wall was uncovered last year in 
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ocho Eta Eta on the north. In its original plan the building measured 15.60 by 8.70 m. 
with its long axis north and south, but not much later it was enlarged by an addition 
2.40 m. wide on the east and south sides, so that the measurements of the building in its 
final form are 18 by 11.10m. The walls are built of carefully joined polygonal blocks, most 
of which are of Kara stone, but the highest preserved course, that above the euthynteria 
in the west wall, is constructed of rectangular blocks of various materials, poros, Kara and 
Acropolis limestone. The natural slope of the hill is so great that the lowest course of the 
north wall is nine courses (about 3.15 m.) lower than the remaining block of the south wall, 
which seems to be a step foundation. Since the bedrock here has been cut and scraped 
frequently for modern houses little evidence for the history of the building was secured. 
Some of the blocks were removed in early Byzantine times but in general Turkish and 
modern filling rested directly on the foundations. 

No clue was found to assist in the identification of this small building and all that is 
now possible is a conjecture based on its size, type, and location. It is situated high up on 
the hillside southeast of the Agora and not too far from the steep place on the north side 
of the Acropolis where the Medes ascended. In this general area Pausanias (I, 18, 1—38) 
places three buildings, the sanctuary of the Dioscuri, the precinct of Aglauros, and the 
Prytaneion. The new building could not well be either of the first two for they must be 
located still higher up the slope and closer to the base of the Acropolis, since Lucian 
(Piscator, 42) describes the hungry philosophers as clambering up to the Acropolis on 
ladders placed in the Anakeion. But the Prytaneion must have been lower down since it 
is the last building mentioned by Pausanias before he descends to the lower parts of the 
city. The antiquity of the new building, its size, and shape would favor the interpretation 
of it as the Prytaneion, and this identification may be tentatively suggested. 


SECTION IOTA IOTA 


This Section, excavated under the supervision of A. W. Parsons, adjoins Section Theta 
Theta on the south. Through its entire length from north to south the course of the 
Valerian Wall is continued, which is preserved in places to a height of nearly three metres 
but has been much repaired in modern times. The position of the Section falls on the line 
along the north base of the Acropolis which separates the upper slopes that were too steep 
for convenience in building from the lower gentler slopes where structures of considerable 
size could be located. Only scanty remains of ancient buildings were revealed. Some 
evidence was secured indicating the presence of a sanctuary of the fifth century B.c., and 
other structures include a small circular building of early Roman date, a vaulted brick 
drain of good Roman workmanship, and house walls of a Byzantine settlement of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries a.p. 

One of the Byzantine walls contained a large statue base of Pentelic marble which bears 
an inscribed dedication and the signature of the sculptor Praxiteles (Fig. 12). The base, 
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which is 0.737m. high, has mouldings at the top and the bottom but no cuttings on the 
top surface. Presumably, therefore, it was constructed to support a marble statue. 
The inscription records that a statue of Archippe, daughter of Kleogenes of the Deme 
Aixone, was dedicated by her 
mother Archippe, wife or daughter 
of Kouphagoras of Aixone. The 
letters of the inscription are 
not made in the best style but 
their shapes in general are similar 
to those on the base signed by 
Praxiteles found in 1936 (Hespe- 
ria, VI, 1937, pp. 339-342), and 
they are appropriate for a date in 
the third quarter of the fourth 
century. This is evidently, then, 
the base of a marble statue of 
a woman that was made by the 
gvreat Praxiteles. This Archippe 
cannot be identified with any 
other known woman of this name, 
and it is impossible to conjecture 
why she was honored with a 
statue made by Praxiteles. The 
statement of her family relation- 
ship is not clear. The genitive of 
the name Kouphagoras after the 
mother’s name allows the mother 


to be either wife or daughter of 


Kouphagoras. In the former case 
Fig. 12. Statue Base with the Signature of Praxiteles he was her second husband, in the 
latter he was grandfather of the 

woman honored. Kouphagoras is a rare name which is recorded only in a reference by 
Herodotus to an Athenian who was father of a combatant at Marathon. 


SECTION OMICRON ALPHA 


Just south of Seetic : a: improved ro: asses : 
. th of Section Lota Iota an unimproved road passes along a terrace on the hill- 
side. ‘This year the government decided to make this into a permanent surfaced highway 
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Poe ioe iacirot ane: Lt eeen bs ree : 
ye part of an automobile road encircling the Acropolis. Since the Valerian Wall ran 
yenea is road it was import 2 i | 

ith this road it was important that the area should be investigated before the recon- 


structi “ork was becun. ; ace , 
tion work was begun, and permission to undertake this was sought and received by the 


Fig. 13. Section of Valerian Wall uncovered in Acropolis Street 


Agora administration. The area is included within the limits of the American Zone but as 
it lies entirely on the rocky slope of the Acropolis it had not previously been assigned 
a sectional title. For the purposes of record of this investigation the Section was, therefore, 
salled Omicron Alpha ( Od0dg ‘Azgomddewc). The filling of the road proved to be entirely 
modern but the wall was found in a fairly good state of preservation (Fig. 13). After the 
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area had been cleared down to bedrock it was refilled with earth and returned in its original 
condition to the Ministry of Communications for the construction of the highway. 

In following the course of the wall up the slope to the south the appearance of some 
prehistoric remains led to a gene ‘ral investigation of the hillside over an area about 100 m. 
long and from 15 to 40m. wide, which resulted in several important discoveries. The line 
of the wall was traced for its entire extent to the terminus against the bastion at the north- 
west corner of the Acropolis. Over much of the course the preserv ation is poor but at the 


Fig. 14. Building in Front of Klepsydra 


south end it was preserved to a height of seven courses (about 3.70 m.) over an earlier paved 
building beside the Klepsydra. When a stretch of nine metres of the wall was removed in 
order to disclose the building beneath important confirmatory evidence for its date was 
secured. Sixteen coins were found under the wall in a thin layer of mortar on the floor of 
the paved building on which the wall was set. They were lying in a space of less than one 
square metre and could have fallen there only at the time of the building of the wali. The 
coins are Classified as follows: Aurelian (270—275 «a.p.), 10; Severina. 2: 2: Tacitus (275—276) 2. 
Florian (276), 1; Probus (276-282), 1. They thus ee a small compact hoard of ae 
which may have been dropped by a careless workman, and they furnish valuable confirma- 
tion of the bits of evidence secured in Section Iota for placing the construction of the wall 
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in the las arter of the thir Chri 
= last quarter of the third century after Christ. It was mainly built of re-used blocks 
whicl rere val y i Ne sr yr 7 ef] P : | | 3 
i were evidently put together hastily, perhaps for the purpose of providing the city 
th some means of defense after the walls and buildings had been destroyed by the Herulians 
in 267. | ar 


Fig. 15. Interior of the Klepsydra 


Another important discovery made in this area is a monumental stairway ten metres 
wide which extends from the south end of Section Iota Iota up the slope to a point opposite 
the Klepsydra, whence its course is continued in the form of a ramp around the Acropolis 
to its entrance at the west end. The side walls are set in deeply cut trenches in the rock. 
The east wall, built of blocks of poros, on part of which the Valerian Wall was later con- 
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structed, is the better preserved, standing in places to a height of two courses. The date of 
the construction of the stairway has not been definitely determined but the evidence so far 
available suggests a time about the middle of the first century a.p. The possibility has been 
suggested that this is the stair leading up the northwest side of the Acropolis which is 
depicted on Athenian Imperial coins beginning with the reign of Claudius, and that this 
construction is to be associated with the laying of the marble stairs leading to the Propylaea 


which has been attributed to the initiative of that Emperor. 


Fig. 16. Vase of Polished Red Ware of Sub-Neolithic Period 


The paved building situated just below the cave of Pan and the Klepsydra has been 
entirely exposed by the removal of the section of the Valerian Wall which concealed its 
west end (Fig. 14). This further clearance emphasizes its curious irregular shape, formed 
by sides with the following approximate measurements: north, 18m.; east, 11m.; south, 
25m.; west, 6m. It is difficult to conjecture the purpose for which the building was used, 
unless it was planned as a large water basin. It is probable that its construction was con- 
temporaneous with that of the monumental stairway. 

, The interior of the Klepsydra was cleared and studied by A. W. Parsons during the 
Summer when accumulations of water in Athens are at the lowest stage. After the reread 


PO 2 ian G 5 Ws Sy 
of 2.50m. of water and 0.50—0.75 m. of modern filling the chamber was entirely revealed 
‘ Ms dead) 
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measuring 4.50 by 2.25 m., with its walls and floor constructed of carefully cut and jointed 
blocks of poros (Fig. 15). Water is conveyed to the chamber by three filets set low in its 
past wall, the flow in the dry season being at the rate of 100 litres per hour as indicated by 
measurements taken over a period of a few days beginning on July 30. Three periods ai 
construction were noted: the earliest in the fifth or fourth pone p.c., the second in the 


Fig. 17. -Jar of Polished Black Ware. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


early Roman period, and the third in later Roman times but before the date of the building 
of the Valerian Wall. 

Only a thin deposit of earth remained on the upper slopes of the hillside of the Acropolis 
where groves of small pines and cypresses are now crowing, but when this had been 
scraped away with great care so as not to injure the trees the surprising discovery was made 
of a number of wells of the prehistoric period. The twelve wells cleared were located, with 
one exception, near the Klepsydra, the reason for such grouping being that there the water 
table was high and it was necessary to dig only a short distance through the rock in order 
to get an adequate supply. With the primitive tools at the disposal of the prehistoric peoples 
it must have been a difficult undertaking to excavate the living rock and in fact the shafts 


are poorly cut and extend only to depths varying from 1.80 to 8.80 m. 
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Two periods of the prehistoric age are represented by the wells, four of them having 
contents of the late Neolithic and of the Early Helladic type, and eight having a Middle 
Helladic deposit. The deposits of the two periods were distinctive in their respective wells, 
so that it is evident that the later peoples did not use the wells of their predecessors but cut 
new shafts through the rock. In general the shafts of the Middle Helladic wells are deeper 
than those of the Neolithic but 
they are not made with any 
greater care. The wells produced 
a great quantity of pottery in- 
cluding several handsome vases 
which are preserved in almost 
perfect condition. Chips of ob- 
sidian were present in each well, 
and mortars of gray volcanic 
stone used for the grinding of 
grain were found in wells of both 
periods. Some human bones and 
a skull were taken from the ear- 
lier shafts and animal bones were 
found in both groups. The latter 
were examined by N. Gejvall who 
reported the presence of remains 
of bones of the following: cow, 
pig, goat, sheep, stag, red deer, 
dog, bird, turtle, fish, with which 
were shells of the murex. Supple- 
menting the wells a few pockets 


in the rock containing undis- 
turbed prehistoric filling prove 
that the early settlement here 


= 


must have been one of con- 
Fig. 18. Middle Helladie Matt-Painted Vase. From a Water-color Ser anise: a OGe Raa a 
bye Pict doulone of house walls of the period has 
vet been found. 

The earliest prehistoric ware is hand-made and the better specimens have been given 

a high lustrous polish. They are both black and red in color but one red jar tas been 
unevenly fired so that irregular patches of black appear. This ware seems to belong to the 
very end of the Neolithic period, on the boundary between the Neolithic and the Early 
Helladic. The jar of red ware has two lug handles each of which is pierced by two holes 
aligned with two holes in the base (Fig. 16). Since such an arrangement would be awkward 
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for Poe: of suspension it is possible that the pot was supplied with a cover which could 
be wale Zn place by withes or gut passing around the vase through these holes. A some- 
what similar device appears on a jar of polished black ware but on that example the side 
lugs have but a single hole each and, as there is no base to the pot, the corresponding pair 
of holes is placed on the rim (Fig. 17). ave 

Some vases which are certainly of the Early Helladic class were found but it is signi- 
ficant that in all the great quantity of sherds there was not one piece of a sauce boat, the 
characteristic Early Helladic shape. <A possible inference is that the sauce boat is a shape 
that was developed later in the period than the time to which the Agora vases are assigned. 


— 


Fig. 19. Middle Helladie Jug with Bridged Spout. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


The vases of the Early Helladic group are large but they are carelessly made by hand of 
coarse gritty clay. They represent the cheaper type of household ware which is always 
present in abundance in deposits of all periods. 

On the other hand the next period, the Middle Helladic (ca. 2000-1600 z.c.), is represented 
by some fine complete pots which fall into two well known categories, the matt-painted 
ware with dark decorations on a light ground, and the ware with decorations in white on 
a dark ground. In the first group is a large two-handled vase which had been mended in 
antiquity (Fig. 18). Holes had been drilled in pairs along the edges of the break for the 
fixing of lead clamps, two of which are still preserved. The simple decoration, done in dark 
brown paint on the buff ground, consists of a double band beneath the rim and a triple 
band around the shoulder, from which slender inverted triangles are suspended. In the 
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same technique is a spouted pitcher of graceful shape and of beautiful fabric. (Fig. 19). It 
has horizontal loop handles and a bridge across’ the spout at the rim. This vase is un- 
doubtedly of local manufacture but its shape resembles that of Middle Minoan vases found 
at Knossos (ef. A. J. Evans, The Palace of Minos, I, p. 268, fig. 199 e). Absolute proof of 
local origin of the ware is provided by a Fehlbrand, a cup of similar clay and technique, of 
which the side had been indented by a thumb at the time the vase in leather-hard condition 


was placed in the kiln. 


Fig. 20. Middle Helladie Light-on-dark Ware. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


The second group of Middle Helladiec ware, characterized by light decoration on a dark 
eround, is illustrated by two good specimens (Figs. 20 and 21). The vases are hand-made 
of coarse red clay on which the linear and curvilinear designs are painted in white. The 
paint is flaky and is removed if subjected to any rubbing so that great care was necessary 
in handling and cleaning the vases. Besides these two main groups of Middle Helladic 
pottery many sherds of other contemporary types, such as Gray Minyan, were also found. 
There was also much undecorated pottery, both hand-made and made on the wheel. The 
third prehistoric period, the Late Helladic, is represented by only a few sherds and practic- 
ally nothing of the Geometric epoch was found in the area. . 
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SECTION LAMBDA LAMBDA 
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. This Section is located on the north slope of Kolonos Agoraios, lying between the electric 
railway and Section Kappa Kappa which was excavated last year, and as in that Seetion 
the work here was direeted by Mrs. D. B. Thompson. ‘The rock slopes steeply toward the 
north with a drop of more than seventeen metres from the level of the Hephaintcion to the 
ancient road north of the railway. This deep space was filled with earth dumped here in 
modern times, below which the ancient remains are few. In the Greek period the slope was 


Fig. 21. Middle Helladic Spouted Jug. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


oceupied by metal working establishments with their furnaces, water works and casting 
pits, in which pieces of moulds and of metal waste were still preserved. The entire hill was 
given over to the bronze-casters, a fact which further confirms the view that the so-called 
Theseum is in fact the temple of Hephaistos. 

Scant traces remain of the period of Roman occupation, but to the early part of that era 
may be assigned a great stairway at the north edge of the Section which led up over the 
hill from the road in the excavated area north of the railway. In the Byzantine age, from 
the eleventh to the thirteenth century, the site was thickly settled with blocks of houses, 
which form part of the contemporaneous settlement uncovered in the adjoining Section on 


the north. This complex of Byzantine houses furnishes interesting information about the 


t 
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city of the period, and several cisterns with stratified deposits provide important chrono- 
logical evidence for the study of the development of Byzantine pottery. 


BH 


—— \ 
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‘ 99 De o Max be . 5 
Vig. 22. Plan of the Agora and its Environs. Drawn by J. Travlos 


. boric the main areas of excavation, work was also conducted in several Sections where 
Investigation had not been completed in previous campaigns. R.S. Young resumed the task 
‘e . . ‘ 
of clearing eighteen wells and four cisterns which had been discovered in Sections Gamma 
) ) i> a « 
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and Pi Theta in the past two seasons but had not been dug because of lack of time. The 
area around the Tholos, situated in Sections Beta and Zeta, was the subject of a special 
detailed investigation by H. A. Thompson, of which the results will be fully published in 
a later Number of Hesperia. 

By way of summarizing the account of the excavations a plan of the excavated buildings 
is given in Figure 22 which shows their relation to the surrounding terrain. The names 
assigned to the buildings can be readily secured by reference to the Ground Plan published 
in Hesperia, VI, 1987, pl. IX, opp. p. 360. The identifications have been based on a com- 
bination of archaeological and literary evidence, and any divergent theories must reckon 
with both groups of data. It is futile, for example, to try to identify the great South Stoa 
as the Stoa Poikile, as has recently been done, since it is certain that the South Stoa 
was constructed only in the second century before Christ whereas the Poikile existed already 
in the fifth. Many topographical problems of the area remain still to be solved and un- 
doubtedly much light will be shed on them when the entire Agora shall have been cleared, 
but in the meantime the identifications which have been suggested seem to be definitely 
correct. 


POTTERY 
The most important additions made by this season’s campaign to the Agora collection 


of pottery are the many prehistoric vases found on the northwest slope of the Acropolis, 
some of which have already been illustrated. These, like most of the other well preserved 


: 1 Fa ily ate | Bees a SYS 
Fig. 23. Panel of an Amphora. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 
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Fig. 24. Attic Black-figured Stand 
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Vig. 25, Scene on the Black-figured Stand. Drawn by Piet de Jong 
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pieces, were secured from wells, since few early graves were uncovered this year. A brief 
description will be given of some of the other more important vases, found in various parts 
of the area, presented in chronological arrangement. 

Reference has already been made to the discovery in Protogeometric burials of several 
vases of characteristic type. The late Geometric style is represented by considerable 
material, and to the period of transition from the Geometric to the Proto-attie belongs 
a panel from a partially preserved amphora which is decorated with an interesting group 
of figures, the centre of which is occupied by a man and a woman who face each other over 
a large object of uncertain character (Fig. 23). The woman carries an upright palm branch 
in each hand while the man holds toward her in his extended hand an object which may 
be interpreted as a crudely constructed 
lyre, since a clearly identified lyre is 
held by a man in a similar group on 
a panel of an early Proto-attie hydria 
in the National Museum, Athens (Col- 
lignon-Couve, Catalogue des vases 
peints du Musée National d’Athenes, 
pl. XX, no. 468). The attendant figures 
on either side stand with clasped hands 
and all hold palm branches. Another 
important fragment of this style is the 
neck of a hydria which is decorated 


with a procession of women who stand. 


in similar pose, but who have their 
hair arranged in long pointed nets 


Fig. 26. Black-glazed Patera 


and wear skirts of an opaque white 
color. 

A deposit of e arly Attic pottery of the seventh century was found in a shallow well in 
Section Upsilon. The vases in the filling, which was uniformly consistent, were cups of 
characteristic Proto-attic shape, a flat plate decorated with conce ntric bands, small oinochoai, 
and one large oinochoe. The contents of this deposit are discussed by R. S. Young in a later 
article in this Number. 

Attic black-figured ware, typical of the sixth century, is illustrated by a nearly complete 
example which was found in a closed deposit of the period together with several lamps, an 
archaic terracotta seated figure, and other pottery including a black-glazed patera. The 
ase is a stand in shape and has a decorative frieze set between two narrow bands of 
rosettes (Figs. 24 and 25). The scene represents a woman who is mounting a chariot drawn 
by four horses. Beside this group is a palm tree, and in front of the horses stands a man, 
clad in voluminous garments, who has a laurel wreath on his head, holds a flower in his 
raised right hand, and carries a large lyre under his left arm. B ehind him a stag is standing 


23 
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beneath the branches of a second palm tree. The presence of the stag and the appearance 
of the man with the lyre suggest that the figures should be interpreted as Apollo and 
Artemis. The patera which was in the deposit with the stand is a particularly fine example 
because of the excellent quality of the glaze and because of its good state of preservation 
(Fig. 26). 

The vases of the red-figured style of the fifth century illustrate various phases of the 
development of that type of ware. In the earlier part of the period belongs a fragment of 


ny 7 ml . . % 
Fig. 27. The Judgment of Paris on a Red-figured Fragment 


a handsome vase, dated by Miss Taleott at about 470 n.c., with a representation of the 
Judgment of Paris (Fig. 27). Three of the figures are preserved: Paris, who is sitting on 
a rock on the right, Hermes, who stands in front of him, and Hera standing beside Herne 
Part of the figure of the second goddess, Athena, was found but the figure of Aphrodite hag 
entirely disappeared. The later period of the style, the third ee of the century is 
represented by a large fragmentary amphora which is decorated on one side by a atte 
and a Nike (Fig. 28), and on the other by a Nike who is extending a patera i a neavaed 
man. A vase of this group, simply and carelessly decorated, has a curious shape (lig. 29) 
On a hollow ring-shaped base three small vases are attached, each of which has a Géioan 
the bottom that opens into the channel of the base. It recalls somewhat the scheme of the 


kernos and may have been used for liquid offerings to the Eleusinian deities as that was for 
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the first fruits of the field. It was found in a well on the Kolonos with a closed deposit 
containing nothing later than the end of the fifth century. Other red-figured pottery with 
it included a krater and an amphora, the former decorated with a ceremonial scene in which 
youths with wreathed heads are engaged, and the latter bearing a sacrificial scene in which 
youths and a maiden are leading a bull to the altar. 


Fic. 28. Red-figured Amphora 
oD D 


Considerable houséhold pottery of good quality but with simple decoration, dating from 


the end of the fifth century, was taken from a well in Section Chi. 
k-glazed bowls with stamped designs, and red-figured squat 


The date of the deposit 


was established by lamps, blac 
askoi. The household ware included a shallow frying-pan, 
Fig. 30). The arrangement of the 


casseroles of various shapes and 


sizes, and two-handled jugs with a deep convex shoulder ( 
iother is peculiar, and it is difficult to perceive any advantage 


BBE 


two handles close to one al 
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Fig. 29. Red-figured Vase of Kernos Type 


in handling that could be derived from it. The vase has a finely finished surface and is 
decorated with two bands painted just above the sharp edge of the shoulder. 

The usual amount of Hellenistic pottery was secured during the season but most of it is 
duplication of material that was already in hand. But in regard to the wares of the Roman 
period much valuable information for establishing their chronological sequence was provided 


by stratified deposits in several wells, which also produced some unusual individual pieces. 
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A remarkable vase ¢: ite \ 
able vase came from a well on the Kolonos wi i 

» Ke s with contents dating fr 's 
Shia CHOKnUM ee ne ca tae j iting from the first 
3.0. to the first century a.p. This is a one-handled pitcher of red ware with a well 
. . _ mee ae 5 ¢ . . . . 
finished surface (Fig. 31), of which the exterior is decorated with three large grotesque 
oO . Ter Wey ited se j | 
figures that were made separately in moulds and attached to the wall of the vase. The 


Fig. 31. Vase of Roman Period decorated with Grotesque Figures. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


figure on the front is almost a skeleton in appearance; those on the sides, both from the 
same mould, are equally grotesque with an elongated beak for a nose and with a pointed 
cap pushed back on the head. They may represent caricatures of the comic actors in the 
farces which were popular in Italy and Greece in the Augustan age. A vase in the Berlin 


Antiquarium, decorated with similar grotesque figures, is dated by Zahn in the time of 
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Augustus or Tiberius (81st Winckelmannsprogramm, p. 14), and is attributed by him to an 
Anatolian factory. 

A well deposit of the third century «A.D. produced four one-handled cups with words 
painted around the body in large white letters of cursive shapes. The word =PA=ITPAIA 
« ) « “ i oie an aa oh aes 
is written in carefully made letters on one complete specimen (Fig. 32). This is probably 


a proper name for, although the word is not otherwise known, the elements of the compound 
« U c 5) 5 
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Fig. 32. Cup of the Roman Period with Inscribed Name, From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


may be interpreted as meaning ‘ the old woman who slaughtered.” The inscriptions on the 
similar mugs are more appropriate since one bears a wish for long life, and another a greet- 
ing to the ‘‘ beautiful fair one.” 

From other wells with contents of the third century came several plastic vases of 
similar type made in the form of a child’s head with a smiling expression and large staring 


eyes (Fig. 33). Slight traces remain of the white paint with which the surface had been 
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covered, < [ the red pai se ; i 

a ind of the red paint used for the pupils of the eyes, for the nostrils, the lips, the 
necklace, < for a circle i . mi : ap ie 

cklace, and for a circle in the middle of the forehead. The presence of the large circle 
suggests that these vases may have be fact 

ggests that these vases may have been manufactured for some ritualistic or dedicatory 
purpose. | 


Fig. 33. Plastic Vase, Third Century a.p. 


This brief account of the ceramic discoveries of the year shows that another large 
addition of important pieces has been made to the Agora collection. It is an extraordinary 
‘dence that in all the wreck and ruin of the site many vases of all periods have been 
The result is that the types are illustrated not by sherds 


coine 
preserved in excellent condition. 
alone, but by complete vases which permit appreciation of their beauty as well as know- 


ledge of their technique. 
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SCULPTURE 


It is equally surprising that many pieces of sculpture have been found in the ue Most 
of the works are products of the Roman period but occasionally pieces of an earlier age 


Fig. 34. Marble Head of Aphrodite 


appear, which have survived from the sack of Sulla and from other destructive upheavals 
of the city. Only three of the marbles secured last year will be here presented. 

A marble head of a woman of life size portrays an idealized type which may be reason- 
ably interpreted as characteristic of Aphrodite (Fig. 34). The soft contours, the treatment 
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of hair and brow, the long narrow eyes, the full cheeks, and the thick lower lip are elements 


of the style of Praxiteles and his followers. Although the head was found in a well with 


contents of the first and second centuries a.p. it does not exhibit any obvious traces of 
Roman workmanship, and may be safely regarded as a product of the Greek period. By 
contrast with this handsome work the finish of the surface and the execution of details of 
a small head of Aphrodite (height: 0.105 m.) are coarse and careless (Fig. 35). This head, 


Fig. 35. Small Head of Aphrodite 


which is perfectly preserved, resembles in style the head of the Knidian Aphrodite, and 
seems to be a Roman copy of a Greek work of the fourth century B.c. It was made, however, 
; : ; . . . 
not later than the Augustan age, the date of the contents of the deposit in which it was 
found. . 
The third piece of sculpture is a small marble statue of a sleeping child (Fig. 36). It is 
not carefully finished, the spirals of the curls, for example, being coarsely made with a large 
drill. The modelling of the body, too, is sketchily done, though it is better on the pa of 
ig spite of the absence of wings this is undoubtedly to be inter- 
the figure than on the front. In spite of the absence of wings this is \ 


Fig. 36. Statue of the Sleeping Eros 


seated on a high-backed throne, 
wearing a polos on her head 
and holding a patera in_ her 
right hand (Fig. 38). This is 
the usual type of representa- 
tion of the Mother of the Gods, 
but on her lap is a large object 
which is probably to be inter- 
preted as the sacred winnow- 
which often 
the cult, 01 
Demeter, who was closely af- 
filiated with the Mother, if not 
identical with her. 


ing basket was 


associated with 


The second 
connected 
with the worship of the Mother 


terracotta is also 
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preted as a statue of the sleeping Eros. It is a copy 
made in the Roman period and, like many other 
replicas, must have as an ultimate source a famous 
prototype of the fourth century p.c., which served 
as the inspiration for the authors of several grace- 
ful poems in the Greek anthology (Anth. Pal. XVI, 
210-213). 


TERRACOTTAS 


Many terracotta figurines of all periods were 
well as the moulds 
A mould of good 


again found this season, as 
from which they were made. 
workmanship of the late fifth century s.c. shows 
a figure of Hermes, which is preserved nearly to the 
knees (Fig. 37). The god wears a pointed cap and 
has a chlamys arranged in elaborate folds thrown 
over his shoulder. He holds a caduceus upright 
in one hand and a money bag in the other. The 
locks of the hair are carefully indicated and the 
modelling of the nude part of the body is ad- 
mirable. 

Two interesting terracottas came from a deposit 
with contents dating from the fourth to the second 


One is a figure of a goddess who is 


century B.C. 


ers 


i. Terracotta Mould and Modern Cast of a Figure of Hermes 


si) 
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(Fig. 39). It is cylindrical in shape 
like a polos from her head (height: 
0.185m.). The curved front of the 
cylinder is framed by thin strips. of 
terracotta irregularly made, giving the 
impression of the folds of a veil. The 
surface is divided into three horizontal 
bands of graduated widths. In the 
widest at the top is a seated figure of 
the Mother toward whom an attendant 
in front holds out a torch. In the middle 
band are dancing women and in the 
lowest are five small figures. This cur- 
ious object may have actually crowned 
the head of a votive statuette’ of the 
goddess, or it may itself have been a 
dedication to her shrine. 

Some terracotta toys illustrate the 
lighter side of the daily life of the 


Fig. 38. Terracotta Figure of Demeter 


Greeks. One of these is a horse which has a small 
hole through the nose for a leading string, and 
large holes through the body at front and back for 
the axles which supported the four wheels that 
replaced the legs (Fig. 40). The bridle and collar, 
indicated in low relief, were probably painted red, 
and the body of the animal was covered by a white 
slip, some of which is preserved. Other terracotta 
toy animals, which were similarly painted, were 


found with lamps and other objects in a burial of 


the fourth century a.p. The figures, which are 
perfectly preserved, are two cocks, a dog, and 


Fig. 39. Terracotta Votive Polos 
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Fig. 40. Terracotta Toy Horse 


Fig. 41. Terracotta Toys 


Fig. 42. Lamp with Cover in Place 
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a standing animal which may be either dog or bear (Fig. 41). All the figures are hollow 
and have pellets in the interior so that they were probably used by children as rattles. 


LAMPS 


Lamps of all periods have steadily accumulated with the result that the total number 
now in the Agora collection is 3117. Several of the more interesting pieces found during 
the season will be illustrated. One unusual example was among the offerings of miniature 
vases in a child’s grave dating from the second half of the fourth century (Fig. 42). This 
lamp is fitted with a cover which has a boss on its under side to close the opening in the 
bowl, and a tongue which fits the channel leading to the nozzle. On its upper side is a low 
square knob which is pierced by a hole, and on the right side of the lamp is a pierced knob, 
so that by a string or thong through these holes the lid could be fastened to the lamp and 
could not be mislaid. 


Fig. 48. Terracotta Lamps 
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Fig. 44. Bronze Plastie Lamp 


The significance of these scenes is not 
apparent. 

Some well preserved plastic lamps 
exhibit a variety of shapes. One is a 
bronze lamp in the form of a bearded 
dwarf (Fig. 44), which has still in place 
the bronze wire passing through the 
head by which it could be suspended. 
Another is a terracotta example in the 
form of a boar which crouches on the 
top of a conventional type of lamp 
(Fig. 45). A small post extending above 
the boar’s back is pierced with a hole 
for the purpose of suspension. A third 
example, taken from a deposit of the 


third century a.p., is in the form of 


The need that was felt of covering the 
bowl of the lamp in order to keep the oil 
clean led to the development of the closed 
receptacle, and the disc thus formed on the 
top became available for decoration. This 
later type is illustrated by the three specimens 
shown in Figure 43 which came from a deposit 
of the second century .p., containing also the 
two gems described below (Figs. 48 and 49), 
and various other objects. These lamps are 
signed on the bottom with the names of the 
makers, the upper one being by Preimos and 
the two lower by Elpidephoros. One of the 
latter has its dise decorated simply with 
a bull reclining to the right; the other has 
an elaborate ritualistic scene in which Hermes 
is represented as leading a rearing ram to 
the sacrifice. The lamp by Preimos also 
has a cult scene on the disc. A woman is 
represented on the left holding a large platter, 
on which is a cake, on her upraised_ left 
arm. She is approaching a circular shrine 
in which stands a cult statue of a goddess. 


Fig. 45. Terracotta Lamp surmounted by Boar 
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a woman whose body is wrapped in winding cloths like the wrappings of a mummy 
‘Vic. b id l~gqe "AgA ° i 
(Fig. 46). An object on her head resembling a stylized lotus adds to the Egyptian 
appearance of the figure. The nozzle extends beyond the feet so that the lamp could 
be used only with the figure in a supine position. Each foot has six toes but it is not 
apparent whether this peculiarity has some unknown significance or is merely accidental. 


COINS 


In connection with the task of cleaning, identifying, and 
cataloguing the 10,8325 coins found during the season Mrs. Shear 
noted several pieces of unusual interest. The earliest coin is 
a silver obol struck in the time of Solon, 594-590 n.c., bearing the 
device of an amphora of early Attic shape on the obverse and 
a deep incuse square on the reverse. This type belongs to the first 
group of coins issued by Solon after his adoption of the new Attic 
standard. The oil amphora, in which the state’s chief object of 
export was carried abroad, was an appropriate symbol for coins 
used by Athenian merchants, and seems to have served as a sort 
of heraldic emblem of the city. 

Another coin associated with Athenian history is a gold Persian 
daric. It is of the early type with the familiar design, a kneel- 
ing Persian archer with a bow in the left hand and a spear in 
the right on the obverse, and on the reverse an irregular incuse 
stamp. Evidence of the destruction wrought by the Persians in 
480 3n.c. has been uncovered everywhere in the area and bronze 
arrow heads used in the battle are often found in the débris; the 


gold coin was presumably lost by one of the invaders at that time. 
A bronze coin of unique type is a small fractional unit of Fig. 46. Lamp in Form of 
the Imperial period of which the obverse and reverse designs Recumbent Woman 
are characteristically Athenian. On the obverse is the head of 
Athena with a crested Corinthian helmet, and on the reverse is a tripod. But the 
extraordinary fact about this coin is that the reverse side bears the name of the city of 
Megara instead of that of Athens. This is specially surprising since these two cities were 
bitter enemies throughout most of their history. The most plausible occasion for the 
striking of such a type was in the time of Hadrian, who tried to reconcile the cities. When 
his efforts were unavailing he used as his emissary a ce rtain Marcus of Byzantium who had 
great influence with the inhabitants of the mother city Megara, and was able to persuade 
the Megarians to admit the Athenians to the celebration of their games, the Mikra Pythia. 
The tripod on the coin is certainly to be associated with Apollo and its use for such an 
oceasion would be appropriate. The reconciliation of the cities must have been regarded 
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as particularly important in view of their long 
standing enmity, and was therefore com- 
memorated by the striking of a special issue of 
coins. 

Another unique coin is also one of an Im- 
perial Athenian issue. It is the type which 
has on the reverse the Agonistic Table, on 
which stand a bust of Athena, an owl, and 
sometimes a wreath. Beneath the table is an 
amphora, and across the top are written the 
names of some agonistic festivals. Those 
previously known are the Hadrianeia, the 


Olympeia, and the Panhellenia. Coins of this 

type have been assigned to the period of 

Hadrian, who instituted these festivals in 

Fig. 47. Ivory Arm Athens. The new coin is of the same type, 

but across the top of the table is the name 

Eleusineia. It is possible that this is an alternative name for the Antinoeia, which were 
also inaugurated by Hadrian at Eleusis. 

Apart from the interest of such unusual specimens as have been described much valuable 
information is, being assembled about the entire chronological development of Athenian 
coinage. This is made possible by the great mass of available material and by the fact that 
coins are often found in stratified deposits which contain other criteria for dating. The quan- 
titative analyses made by Caley of the metal of various types of Athenian issues are also 
furnishing significant data to the same end. One of the more important results of this ex- 
ravation will certainly be the determination on sound evidence of the correct chronology 


of the sequence of the types of the later Athenian coinage. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


The discoveries in the field of epi- 
graphy have been as numerous and as 
Important as usual, the total number of 
inscriptions from the Agora now exceed- 
ing five thousand. Many new pieces 
have been found of the stele containing 


the auction list of the sale of the eon- 


fiscated property of Alcibiades and the 


other mutilators of the Herms. The new 


Fig. 48. Carnelian Gem. Seale, 2'/,:1 
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Fig. 49. Gnostic Gem. Seale, cu. 2:1 


material will necessitate an entire revision of the study of that famous document. Additional 
pieces have also been secured of the Attic Tribute Lists of the fifth century, and improve- 
ments have again been made in the constitution of the Athenian calendar. Some dates of 
archons have been corrected and the name of at least one archon, who was not previously 
known. has been secured. This is Diodotos who, we know, followed Phanarchides in office, 
so that if the year 192/1 assigned to Phan- 
archides is correct Diodotos must be placed 
in 191/0. The most important calendar pro- 
blem settled by the discoveries of the season 
is that of the date of the archonship of Poly- 
euktos. This was provided by a decree of 
the year of Polyeuktos honoring the ephebes 
of the preceding year of Thersilochos. By 
this sequence Polyeuktos is placed in 243/2 
and this much discussed problem is definitely 
settled (see above, pp. 121-123). 

Other names of men famous in Athens 


are also included in the prosopographical 


roster of the year. It has been conjectured 
that a series of distinguished names, Hippias, 


Kleisthenes, Miltiades, Peisistratos, may be 


derived from a list of archons of the sixth 
century. A didascalic record lists Sophokles 


as tragic poet and Herakleides as actor in 


Fig. 50. Ostrakon of Alkibiades 


24 
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448/7, and in 436/5 lophon, son of Sophokles, as tragic poet and Hermippos as comic poet. 
Besides the historical personages many Attic names not previously recorded have been 
secured from the documents. All this mass of epigraphical material is being handled, 
studied, and promptly published in Hesperia under Meritt’s supervision. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


Only a few objects can be selected from the great number of miscellaneous discoveries 
for presentation in this Report. Embarrassment of riches has made the selection difficult 
and many items of perhaps equal interest and importance have necessarily been omitted 
because of lack of space. 

An ivory forearm (Fig. 47), which is made in the same exquisite technique as that of the 
statuette of Apollo Lykeios found last season, is of special importance because of the con- 


Fig.51. Top Surface of Weights 


text in which it was found. It came from deep in a well with a closed deposit of the 
Hellenistic period, containing nothing later than the third century s.c. The arm, hand, and 
fingers are closely similar to those of the Apollo, and the fixed date before which the piece 
must have been thrown into the well is strong confirmation of the view that the Apollo also 
was made in the Greek period. 

Two gems were secured from a deposit dated in the second century a.p. One of these 
is a carnelian seal on which the head of a bearded man is carved in excellent technique. 
Figure 48 shows the seal on the right and a modern cast of it on the left. The head is an 
admirable portrait of the Roman period, perhaps of an Emperor, but it has not been possible 
to identify the man portrayed. ‘The second stone is a Gnostie gem of black steatite of the 
Abraxas type (Fig. 49). On the obverse a youth with the head of a cock is seated on a 
chair holding a branch in his right hand. The name Adonai is written around the edge of 
the stone. The reverse has a series of thirteen letters, arranged in four lines, forming 
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a word combination which may be read the same in either direction, forwards or backwards: 
ABAANA@SANAABA. This word occurs on other Gnostic gems but its significance is unknown. 


The collection of ostraka from the Agora is steadily increasing in number and interest. 


The total number of pieces is now 247 which are apportioned as follows among the names 


listed in alphabetical order: 


Alkibiades--c vue. or KaemOs MATISUOMY INO U tanta ern va oe ete fa eee B31 
Aristeides ot... nee 2 Ky drokles; Cree cet tenths ac sania ook Me; 5 
Bouts ac ss eno Megaklésn., cantocme a bse Saw Sed (eitarathe Seah ee canes a al 
TLR ROMA We ss caites cus 3 Peisistra tos daw xepacian aes weon's chee coa sae erie one ae ek 
lebhay enol Oke, anne 2 PE GMTIStO KIGBicn caps tanneries He RSA OT: ae soo 
HIpPOkPALes cnc. sc 30 AMUN PPOSs meee. ae ees Rey Oe Mae Er sAt 11 
Kallias Didymiou.. 3 Miscellaneous single names otherwise unknown..... 14 


It is remarkable that two of the four men with the largest number of votes, Hippokrates 
and Kallixenos, are not otherwise known from any literary or historical reference. The 


usual variety occurs in the form and 
spelling of the names. The father’s 
name is generally added but occasion- 
ally this is replaced by the name of the 
deme, and in the case of Themistokles 
sometimes both patronymic and demotic 
are given. This year for the first time 
Hippokrates appears with the designa- 
tion of his deme so that now his name 
occurs in three forms, being followed 
by Alkmeonidou, or by Anaxileou, or 
by Alopekethen. But in spite of this 
variety of designation the man cannot 
be definitely identified. A new ostrakon 
of particular interest is one with the 
name of Alkibiades son of Kleinias 
(Fig. 50). It came from a disturbed 
deposit in the vicinity of the Tholos in 
which were some sherds dated as late 
as the fourth century z.c., but the 
letters are similar to those on the early 
ostraka and the one preserved letter of 
distinctive shape, sigma, has the early 
three-barred form. It seems evident, 
therefore, that this ballot was cast 
against Alkibiades the Elder. Although 


Fig. 52. Official Athenian Bronze Weights 


24* 
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the ostracism of the elder Alkibiades is reported both by Lysias (XIV, 39) and by pseudo- 
Andocides (IV, 34) this is the first ballot with his name which has so far been found. 

The collection of official weights and measures of the city has been augmented by the 
addition of three bronze weights which were found in a well deposit of the late sixth and 
early fifth century n.c. (Fig. 51). They are preserved in good condition and all are 
designated as official weights of the state by the words AEMOSION ASENAION incised 
on their sides (Fig. 52). The largest unit, measuring 0.062 metre square, has an astragal on 
its top surface and the word *TATEP indicating its weight, which is 810 grammes. The 
second in size (0.04m. sq.) has a Boeotian shield on the top and is marked a quarter, 
TETAPTE; its weight is 199.5¢r. The third and smallest (0.032 m. sq.), weighing 127.5 gr., 
has a tortoise on the top and the word HEMITPITO, one-sixth. The metal of these objects 
is still sound and little loss has been suffered by corrosion so that the present weights must 
be regarded as about equivalent to the original values. While the ratio of the quarter to 
the stater is perhaps sufficiently close, that of the sixth is so divergent as to indicate a lack 
of any close adherence to a fixed standard on the part of the Athenian officials. 

This in brief substance is the account of the more important results achieved by the 
seventh campaign. Each year has furnished its rich quota of objects illustrating the life, 
customs, and history of ancient Athens. As the task of excavation proceeds steadily toward 
its conclusion the Agora is being revealed as a complete unit, and the many threads of 
ancient life centring in it are being gathered together to form a comprehensive pattern. 
Everything that has come from the Agora will remain in it so that the picture will not 
be marred by the excision of any of its essential details, and the central point of concentra- 
tion of all phases of the finished work will be the projected new museum where all the 
varied ramifications of this great undertaking will be assembled together. 
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THE RECTANGULAR ROCK-CUT SHAFT 


THE SHAFT AND ITS LOWER FILL? 


In July 1932, during the removal of some refugee shacks which had been built on 
the eastern slope of Kolonos Agoraios against the outer face of the modern enclosure 
wall around the Hephaisteion,? the mouth of a rectangular shaft was discovered cut 
down into the native rock of the hill. It lies about on a line between the northeast 
corner of the Hephaisteion and the southwest corner of the Annex at the back of the 
Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios and is distant some twenty-four metres from the former and 
seven from the latter? It was excavated, with interruptions, from July 25 through 
October 8, 1932, and in December of the same year a little supplementary cleaning was 
done in the natural fissures in the rock at the bottom. 

There was no ancient fill overlying the mouth of the shaft; on the contrary, the 
modern enclosure wall east of the Hephaisteion cuts right across it, and the foundations 
of this wall, which elsewhere rest on bedrock, are set down about a metre into the 
shaft. The shaft itself is about 19.60 metres deep* and measures about 2.40 < 1.20 m. 
at the top.® For its entire depth it is cut through the soft clayey greenish schist of 
whieh Kolonos Agoraios is composed.® The sides are trimmed as neatly and smoothly 


1 Preliminary accounts of the excavation of this shaft or well, together with photographs of some of 
the objects found in it have appeared in A.J. A., XXXVI, 1933, pp. 293 ff. and Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 456 ff. 
Compare also the publication of the Kneeling Boy, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 426 ff. Various other briefer 
notices have appeared which will be cited in connection with the objects which they mention or illustrate. 
The objects from the upper fill which appears to have gathered between about 500 and 480 n.c. will be 
published in a later number of Hesperia. 

2 These shacks, which are not shown on the official city plan, appear in a number of published photo- 
graphs, for example: Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 10%, fig. 11, upper centre; p. 111, fig. 1, top, right; p. 112, fig. 2, 
top, left; p. 114, fig. 4, upper centre; and p. 452, fig. 1, upper right. 

3 Its location is indicated on the plans, A.J.4., XXXIX, 1935, p. 175, no. 2; and Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
pl. III, no. 2; and in the photograph, Hesperia, 11, 1938, p. 456, fig. 5. It falls within the limits of the 
Hellenistic building on the north slope of Kolonos: ef. the plans Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 219, fig. 126, and 
p. 397, fig. 1. Its orientation can also be seen on the plans. In the excavation records the long sides are 
referred to as the north and south sides, the short ones as east and west. Although not accurate, these 
designations are kept here for convenience. 

4 As there is no curbing preserved, and as the surface of bedrock around the mouth is very irregular, 
measurements of depth were taken from an arbitrary point about the middle of the east side; all depths 
are expressed in metres below this point. 

5 At a depth of 9.00m. the dimensions are 2.70 m. by 1.10m., and at the bottom they are 3.00 m. by 
1.00 m., showing that the sides are not quite vertical. 

6 This is the stratum called Schiefer von Athen in R. Lepsius, Geologie von Attika: ef. p. 24; pl. 1, 
section 1; and map 4. Cf. also W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen*, p. 46, and figs. 6 and 7. 
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as the nature of the rock permits. On either side of the northeast corner there are 
rough toe-holds, unevenly spaced and of varying size, which were doubtless used by 
the diggers, with the aid of a rope for the hands, when going down or coming up; 
they were frequently so used by our workmen. Down to a depth of about nine metres 
the sides of the shaft are well preserved. Below this, however, large pieces of the soft, 
crumbly rock had broken away in antiquity and fallen to the bottom. Besides the 
irregularities in the sides left by the fallen rock there are, near the bottom, large rough 
holes opening out to the south and west which appear to be natural fissures.* 

The shaft was probably intended to be used as a well, although its size and shape 
are unusual. As such it was not a success, for water flows in far too slowly. The 
level of the water table is normally about sixteen metres below the mouth of the shaft 
so that water stands to a depth of nearly four metres in the bottom. During the more 
than two months from October 8 to December 19, 1932, however, only about 1.25 m. 
of water gathered. Most wells in the Agora region when emptied of their water fill up 
again over night, and in many the water flows in so fast that it is extremely difficult 
to keep it down to a level which will permit digging. The flow of water in the shaft 
must have been slow in antiquity also, for when the sides caved in soon after it was 
finished, no one bothered to clean it out again; nor were any other wells dug nearby. 
Thereafter it was used as a dump at intervals until it was filled up to the top. 

The fill in the shaft gathered during two principal periods separated from each other 
by an interval of about a generation, and in each of these periods several phases can 
be distinguished. In this article I shall deal only with the earlier period, during which 
the shaft filled up to a depth of twelve metres from the top, reserving the later period, 
from twelve metres up, for subsequent treatment. Very soon after the digging of the 
shaft was completed and while the bottom was still relatively clean the black-figured 
oinochoe no. 14 must have fallen in, for its fragments were found right on the bottom. 
Also at the bottom was the black-glazed oinochoe no. 15 but aside from these two pieces 
there was nothing but a scattering of nondescript sherds. The complete lack of whole 
or nearly whole plain water jars, which are usually found in considerable numbers at 
the bottom of wells, is striking and suggests that the shaft had been in use but a very 
short time before the walls began to cave in. The three metres or so above the bottom 
was filled with broken bedrock fallen from the sides of the shaft and contained very 
few objects. That there was a scattering of sherds, however, suggests that the cave-in 
did not take place all at once but over a short period of time (not necessarily more 


‘These were cleared for a distance of about 1.50m. south of the south side and 1.60m. west of the 
west end of the shaft. Nothing was found in them, and it did not seem feasible to clear them further. 

* The hundreds of wells, of all periods, which have been cleared in the course of the Agora excavations 
are almost all circular in section. Another exception is an early sixth century well in section ZT which 
i. nearly square (the well lined with polygonal masonry mentioned in A.J. A., XXXVII, 1933, p- 290). 
Compare also one at Delos, mentioned in B. 0. H., XXIX, 1905, p. 33, note 1; and B.C. Jak, OOK IUSNNG- 
pp. 70-1; both references cited by Jardé in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, IV, yp. 780, 
8s. vy. Putens. Our shaft was perhaps made extra large so as to serve both as a storage cistern and as a well. 
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than a oy days or weeks) during which the mouth of the shaft probably remained 
open. This fallen rock filled the shaft up practically to water level and so rendered it 
useless as 2 source of water, and it thereupon began to be used as a dump.t Among 
the first things to fall in at this time were the Kneeling Boy (30), the squat, tall necked, 
black-figured oinochoe (12), the small fragmentary black-figured amphora (7), and the 
black-glazed skyphos (37). These were followed directly and without any noticeable 
break by the considerable group of objects centring around depths 15.55 m. and 15.10 m., 
among which we may note the little-master cups (21-28), the black-figured panel 
amphora with horse and rider (8), the fragments of the large amphora with a warrior 
and his attendant mounted (6), the sphinx amphora (1), the lion amphora (5), and the 
lekanis lid (33). Above this the objects were relatively somewhat fewer; among them 
the most important, listed roughly in the order in which they fell in are the volute 
krater (36), the black-figured lekythos (34), the pyxis with Herakles driving a team of 
centaurs (31), the black-figured oinochoe with a combat scene (16), the black-figured 
loutrophoros (32), the small amphora with swans (4), and the black-figured olpe with a 
hoplite between two women (20). There is no obvious sharp break anywhere in the fill 
above the fallen bedrock, and, as we have seen, the fill below it, in which the only 
piece of importance is the black-figured oinochoe no. 14, need not necessarily be much 
earlier.2. It appears then that with the possible exception of the very bottom the fill 
below twelve metres represents the gradual accumulation of a relatively short period, 
and the objects from it may therefore be treated as a group. 

The pottery from this group ranges over a considerable period of time, but most of 
the pieces belong to the second and third quarters of the sixth century.? From the second 
quarter we may note as most important the following pieces: the lion amphora (5, perhaps 
from the end of the first quarter); the fragmentary amphora with a warrior and his 
attendant mounted (6); the pyxis with Herakles driving a team of centaurs (31); the 
little black-figured oinochoe with squat body and tall neck (12); the lekanis lid (33); 
and the black-figured oinochoe from the bottom (14), which belongs not long before 550 B.c. 
The objects which clearly belong to the third quarter of the century are more important 
chronologically, however, for they, being the latest things, will enable us to determine 
approximately the date at which the fill accumulated, and so fix a terminus ante quem 
for all the objects in the lower part of the shaft. The very sloppy black-figured oinochoe 
with a combat of hoplites (16) belongs to the decade 550-540 n.c, There are various 


1 If, however, the black-figured oinochoe (14), which is the only thing by which we can date the 
lowest fill, was new when it fell in, then we must suppose that after the cave-in the mouth of the shaft 
was covered over for about a decade before it began to be used as a dump. It is easier to suppose, 
however, that the oinochoe was about ten years old when it fell in, and thus there will be no interval of 
importance between the caye-in and the subsequent use of the well as a dump. 

2 Cf. last note. 

8 An important exception is the sphinx amphora (1) which dates from the last quarter of the seventh 
century, but which shows from its weathered condition that it must have stood over a grave for a generation 
or two before finding its way into the shaft. There were also, of course, a few geometric and proto-Attie 
sherds scattered all through the shaft as is usual in deposits of this period. 
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erounds for a date of around 540 8.c. for the Kneeling Boy (30). The little-master cups 
(21-28) are obviously routine pieces and therefore belong to the period when this type 
of cup was at the height of its popularity, namely the full third quarter of the sixth 
century. The volute krater (36), and the panel amphora with horse and rider on either 
side (8) also belong to the same general period, as does the loutrophoros (32) in spite of 
the earlier appearance which the foldless cloaks of the women give it.’ The little black- 
figured lekythos (34), though a very slight piece and hence difficult to date accurately, 
need not be later than the decade 540-530. Finally the black-figured olpe (20), which 
was one of the last things to fall in during the period under discussion, must date from 
the first part of the same decade.2, We may therefore take 540 8.0. or very shortly after 
as the date at which fill began to accumulate after the cave-in of the sides, and may 
assume that it continued to accumulate for a period of perhaps five years. 

Almost everything from the lower part of the shaft is Attic with the exception of 
a few seraps of Corinthian (cf. 44 and 45) and Protocorinthian. This applies not only 
to the figured and glazed ware, but also apparently to the bulk of the coarse ware.* 

As the shaft was being excavated it was rarely possible to distinguish significant changes 
in the character of the earth fill which could be associated directly with changes in the 
character and date of the objects being found. This was so for two principal reasons. 
First, the fill was of a more or less uniform consistency, not divided up by a series of 
hard-packed layers, and, therefore, unless there was a sudden, marked change in the color 
of the earth or in the character of the objects, no difference would be observed. Second, 
the fill must have gathered not in even horizontal layers but in irregular sloping or cone- 
shaped ones, and as a result fragments of a given vase which were all thrown in at the 
same time might be found at depths more than a metre apart, some of the pieces having 
stuck at the top of the slope, others having rolled down to the bottom. Aside from the 
impossibility of observing these soft sloping layers, practical considerations made it more 
or less essential to excavate the shaft in horizontal layers, and thus it happens that in 
most cases fragments of the same object are recorded as coming from several depths.‘ 

Between the lower and the upper fills there was no sharp, well defined break 
distinguishable in the earth. There was, however, a very marked change in the character 


* The folds of the men’s cloaks place it in this period. So in vases by Exekias foldless garments 
appear side by side with garments which have folds rendered by long, sweeping, slightly curved lines. 
Cf. W. Technau, Mxekias, passim. 


9 


The complete absence of red-figured pottery, the accepted date for the beginning of which is about 
530 8.¢., is also suggestive though by no means conclusive, for its absence has been noted from deposits 
which must be dated toward the end of the sixth century (unpublished Agora material). 

* The type of coarse pot most commonly imported is the large amphora in which wine and oil were 
shipped. The group of amphorae represented by 9, however, is certainly of local fabric. The amphora 
neck with dipinto (11) is imported. 

“The depth of the shaft was measured each afternoon at the close of work, and all objects found 
that day were recorded as having been found at that depth. This means, of course, that ‘they were found 
between that depth and the depth recorded at the end of the preceding day; for example, an object 
recorded as being “from depth 15.55 m.” was actually found between 15.10 m. and 15.55 m. 
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of the pottery. Depth 12.00 m. is transitidnal between the two fills. Objects from this 
depth belong mostly to the upper fill, but there are also fragments which clearly go with 
the lower.’ From depth 12.40 m. almost everything belongs with the lower fill and only 
an occasional fragment seems to go with the upper fill.2. The difference in date between 
the two fills is great enough, however, so that there can be no doubt in most cases to 
which fill a given fragment belongs. 


In the catalogue below the objects from the lower fill are treated as a group and 
arranged by kind. The amphorae and oinochoai are more or less in chronological order, 
and the cups, miscellaneous vases and other objects are arranged by type and merit. 
These objects are but a selection of the things found in the lower part of the shaft. 
They include, however, practically all the figured ware with the exception of a few small, 
characterless bits, and the more complete pieces of non-figured ware. Besides these 
catalogued objects there are three trays and eighteen tins of sherds in storage. Nothing 
has been discarded. 


SATALOGUE 8 


1-11. AMPHORAE 


1. Early black-figured amphora with sphinx on either side: by the Nessos painter. 
Figs. 1-4 


P 1247. Most fragments from depth 15.10 m., a number from 15.55 m., and a few from 16,00 m. 
and 16.25 m. H.0.46 m., D.0.345 m. Brief notices of this vase have appeared as follows: H.A.Thompson, 
A.J. A., XXXVII, 1933, pp. 293-4, fig. 3 (photograph of the better preserved side with a large fragment 
of the base still missing); T. L. Shear, Hesperia, I], 1933, pp. 457—8, fig. 6, and Art and Archaeology, 
XXXIV, 1933, pp. 292-3 (both illustrated from a water-color drawing by Piet de Jong, reproduced 
here, with some corrections, as Fig. 4); H. G. G. Payne, J.H.S., LI, 1933, p. 266 (mention only); 
J. D. Beazley, Mon. Piot, XXXV, 1935—6, p. 65, note 2 (attribution to the Nessos painter); J. M. Cook, 
B.S.A., XXXV, 1934—5, p. 200; cf. also above p. 365, note 3. 


The vase has been mended from many fragments and is complete save for scattered small gaps 
in the body and chips from the foot. The surface, however, is severely weathered and is marred in 
places by a rust-colored stain and a whitish incrustation, so that the drawing is often obliterated. 
There are no restorations. The decoration on the two sides of the vase is practically identical, a large 
sphinx filling nearly the whole field. It crouches on a broad band of glaze, below which are rays 
springing from the foot, and the top of its head almost touches a narrower band of glaze just below 


1 For example, some of the fragments of the olpe, 20, and the loutrophoros, 32. 

2 Objects from depth 12.40 m, which are made up from a number of fragments may be said certainly 
to belong to the lower fill. Objects represented only by a fragment or two, however, may possibly be 
strays from the upper fill; for example, the fragment of a terracotta protome (46), the terracotta siren (47), 
and the amphora neck with dipinto (11). 

3 The following abbreviations are used in the catalogue: H. = height, W. = width, T. = thickness, 
L. = length (preceded by P. = preserved height, ete.), D. = diameter, Max. dim. = maximum dimension 
preserved, The first number which appears after the heading of each object is the Agora inventory 
number; e.g. P 1247. Clay is Attic unless otherwise specified. 
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the mouth. Its forepaws extend forward to a point underneath one of the handles, and its wing 
In the space above and in front of its hindpaws where the body does not touch 
the ground the tail curls up from between the feet. Springing from the lower point of attachment 
of the handle into the space between the head and forepaws of the sphinx is a floral ornament composed 
of a palmette and volutes, and there is another, less elaborate, behind the head near the upper handle 


grazes the other. 


Fig. 1. 1. The Sphinx Amphora. Side A 


attachment. The rest of the filling ornament, which is neatly and rather widely spaced, not yded 
consists of dot rosettes, hook spirals, and zig-zag lines with small cheyrons aes : 4 er 
Added red is used lavishly for broad surfaces as well as for details. On the spkaniee it - AF} ne 
the fillet, the ear, the face (except the eye), the neck, the broad upper part onthe ay 
extends over the whole front of the body), and the belly. It is also used for alternate yi ae 
rosettes on the mouth, and on the floral design at the handle it seems to barre ee ae ay 
broad petals of the palmette, for the long points which project from the rolate: aaa sete 

) es, § or the central 
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adie Aa te yee petals. There Seem to be no traces of added white on the vase. 
ee g a eee ered condition of the surface and the matt quality of the glaze, however, it 
ae ue eee ne phe have Gesppeazed completely without leaving even a ire 
Nl dN y 16 sue painter see Rumpf, 4.4., XXX VIII-IX, 1928—4, cols. 48—9, and 

ayne, Necrocorinthia, p. 347, note 1.) Incision is used for interior drawing and for all borders 


Fig. 2. 1. The Sphinx Amphora. Side B 


between red and black, but never for exterior contours. The lines, many of them now somewhat 
coarsened by weathering, are neatly and surely drawn. The clay is buff in color and is soft and _ 
very flaky. After the vase had been mended an envelope full of wafer-thin slivers which had flaked 
off the surfaces, particularly at the edges of the breaks, was gathered up. The glaze tends to be 
rather thin and matt, and in places, especially near the bottom, it has fired reddish to brownish. 
Besides the places already noted, glaze is used for a band about 0.025 m. wide at the inner edge of 


the mouth, for the handles, and for the outside of the foot. 


Fig, 3. 1. The Sphinx Amphora. Detail of A. Seale ca. 2:3 
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The attribution of the vase to 
the Nessos painter makes it the third 
important work of this artist that is 
known to us.' In subject and shape? 
there are no close parallels for it 
among the preserved works of the 
artist, but the many details of ren- 
dering whichitshares with them make 
the attribution certain. We may note 
especially the head (Fig. 3) and com- 
pare it with the heads on the Nessos 
amphora and the bowl from Aegina 
where there are perfect parallels for 
the rendering of the eye, the ear, 
the mouth, and the profile, and for 
the decorated band which binds the 
hair behind the ear. The siren on 
the Hamburg sherd has a long 
strand of hair falling down over the 
“shoulder” which recalls the strands 
on our sphinx. The choice and dis- 
position of the filling ornament is 
also the same, and in the floral 
decoration which springs from the 
lower handle attachment we find 
the dot and circle which is charac- 
teristic of the painter’s lotos and 
palmette friezes. In spite of its 
weathered condition the Agora 
Sphinx Amphora is a handsome piece 
and a welcome addition to our re- 
pertory of vases by one of the earliest 
masters of the Attic blacis-figured 
style. According to Payne’s chrono- 
logical table (Necrocorinthia, p.344) Fig. 4. {. The Sphinx Amphora. From a Water-color by Piet 


its date should be about 620—610 z.c. de Jong 


ys i 


2. Fragment of a black-figured amphora: upper part of a head to left. Fig: 
P. 1235. From depth 16,00 m. to 19.60 m. W. 0.043 m., T. 0.05 m. 


The fragment is broken on all sides. At the upper left are the remains of some filling ornament. 
There are traces of added color, probably red, on the face, the eye (a dot at the centre), the hair 


1 The attribution was made by Beazley, Mon. Piot, XXXV, 1935-6, p. 65, note 9, A list of the painter’s 
works is given in Beazley, Attic Black-figure: a Sketch, p. 11, note 1. The Hamburg fragment is now 
published by E. yon Mercklin, Fiihrer durch das Hamburgische Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, IT, Griechische 
und rémische Alterttimer, p. 23, no. 60 and plate VI, 2. Add a fragment in the Kerameikos Museum in 
Athens mentioned in A.A., XLIX, 1934, cols. 218-9 and A.M, DX—UNI, 1935=6, p. 293, no: 15. The two 
important pieces are, of course, the Nessos amphora itself (Athens, National Museum, 1002; bibliography 
Beazley, A.B.S., p. 10, detail of Nessos’ head, A.M., LX, 1935-6, p. 272, fig. 1), and the bowl from Aegina 
(Berlin, F 1682: Arch. Zeitung, XL, 1882, plates 9-10; K. A. Neugebauer, Tiihrer ance Ge ey I, 
Vasen, p. 15); the others are fragments. See also the discussion in Cook's article in B.S.A., XXXV, 1934 5. 

2 On the shape cf. Beazley, Mon. Prot, XXXV, 1935-6, pp. 64-5. Rumpf suggests that the Leipzig 
fragment is from a vase of this shape, A.4., LOOOWIG ID, EPR wole Hate 
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Fig. 5. Fragments of Amphorae 


(a blob near the front), the fillet, and the band behind the ear. The clay is soft and rather dark 
buff in color, and the interior is unglazed. The piece must be roughly contemporary with the sphinx 
amphora, 1, and is probably from a vase of the same shape and approximately the same size. The 
head, however, is rather less than half the size of the heads on the sphinx amphora. 


Fragment of a panel amphora with horse’s head. Fig. 5 

P, 1248. From depth 15.10 m. W.0.15 m., T. 0.01 m. 

Three joining fragments preserve part of the horse’s head. The glaze is uneyenly applied and in 
places the background shows through. Traces of added red may be seen on the mane. The rather 
dark buff clay and the heavy fabric suggest a date in the 
early sixth century. On yases of this type see E. Pfuhl, 
Malerei wand Zeichnung der Griechen, 1, p. 246. Cf. also 
G. M. A. Richter and M. Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian 
Vases, figs. 1 and 2. 


Small black-figured neck amphora with swans. Fig. 6 


P. 1262. From depths 12.00 m. and 1240 m.; the large 
fragment of the lower part of the body from depth 13.50 m. 
H. with foot as restored 0.234 m.; D. 0.107 m. 


The yase has been mended from two large and several 
smaller pieces. Almost the entire foot (its profile is not 
complete) and fragments of the body and lip are missing. 
They have been restored in plaster. The decoration on both 
sides is the same. On the neck are two zones, the upper 
with zig-zag lines, the lower with blob rosettes some of which 
have reserved centres. On the shoulder are two swans, facing. 
In the field between and above them are groups of short, 
straight strokes. Behind and aboye three of the swans, near 
the handle, is a blob rosette with reserved centre, while 
strokes fill the corresponding place behind the fourth. There 
is no incision, A band of dull, purplish red, now very faded, 


runs along the top of the wing of each swan, and a broad Fig. 6. 4. Small Amphora with Swans 
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but irregular band of it runs completely around the body of the vase between reserved lines below 
the picture. The lower part of the vase is covered with glaze which has fired very unevenly, black 
in places, rust-colored in others. This same glaze, rather thinly applied, was used for the decoration. 
Here it has fired mostly rust-colored. The inner face of the handles, the under side of the foot, 
and the top of the lip are reserved. On the last are broad cross strokes. The inside of the mouth 
is glazed for about two centimetres below the lip. The clay is buff colored. 

This amphora is related to a group of miniature vases of the first half of the sixth century 
which has been called the “swan style” (C.V.A., Oxford, III, H, pl. 13, 6). Similar in style and 
fabric to our amphora is a sherd at the Agora (P 1125, exterior, a swan). It preserves part of the 
off-set rim of a steep sided open vase probably shaped something like Athens, National Museum, 
135 (Collignon-Couve, Catalogue, 223). Athens 135 is listed in the catalogue with the geometric 
vases, but it surely belongs rather to the period under discussion. Also similar in style and fabric 
to our amphora is Athens, N.M. 862 (C.C. 426), which is not a lid as stated in the catalogue, but 
a vase in its own right; for something of the shape compare C.V.A., Copenhagen, pl. 99, 14, and 
GVA Oxtord ell Hee pled, os 


Fragmentary black-figured panel amphora: A, Lions. B. Hoplites. Figs. 7 and 8 


P 1250, Mouth and neck from depth 15.55 m.; fragments up to depth 13.50 m. H. as restored 
0.29 m., D. of mouth 0.208 m. 


The mouth and neck with the stubs of the handles are preserved in a single piece. To this 
several fragments join directly. The vase has been restored down to about the middle of the body 


Fig. 7. 5. Fragmentary Amphora. Side A. Lions 
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and the non-joining fragments have been set in their approximate positions in the plaster. On the 
inside the vase is glazed for about 0.075 m. below the top of the mouth and is decorated with two 
red bands, one at the edge of the mouth, the other about half way down. On the top of the mouth 
is a graffito Ab. The outside of the mouth is reserved and decorated with rosettes which have red 
centres. Between the mouth and the handles two red lines encircle the neck. Across the top of 
each panel is a chain of reversing lotuses and palmettes, the lotuses with red calices and the palmette 
with red hearts, and at the sides is a red line. 

A. Two lions seated facing with heads turned back (Fig. 7). Red is used for their manes and 
for strokes on flank ani rump, for the calyx and petals of the lotuses, for the centre of the rosette, 
and on the preserved bit of filling ornament near the front paws of the right hand lion, There is 
a trace of a dot of added color on the nose of the*left hand lion, and traces of a circle of white 
dots may be seen around the centre of the rosette. 

For the scene compare the Gorgon painter's 
amphora in the Louvre (E 817; Pfuhl, M. w. Z., 
fg, 93: CV.A., INH, ad, pl. 4,4; Payne, Necro- 
corinthia, p. 192, no, 6; photo Giraudon, 33236). 

B. Hoplites, probably a procession of five ad- 
vaneing to the left. Of the first warrior in the 
procession, at the left of the panel, only a part of 
the red rim of the shield and a bit of the spear 
remain. Of the next to last warrior parts of the 
helmet, shield, and spear, and some of his neck 
are preserved (ef. Fig. 8). The helmet is black 
and has a red crest. The shield has a black centre 
decorated with a six pointed white star, a red 
body, and a black rim (ef. the shields carried by 
alternate warriors on Munich 1436, cited below). 
Overlapping it is the shield of the last warrior 
in the procession, which is plain black as far as 
preserved, Part of the black crest of the helmet 
of this warrior is preserved. 

For the scene compare Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts, 21.21 (P.Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer Vasen, 
pl. 8b; further bibliography in K, Friis Johansen, 
Iladen «@ tidlig graesk Kunst, p. 156, no. 14, e); 
Munich 1436 (Jabn 89; I know this vase through photo- 


graphs at the German Institute in Athens); and Louvre, 
1855 and E858 (CLV. A., UI, H, d, pl. 5, 9 and pl. 6,8), Fig. 8. 5. Fragmentary Amphora. Detail of B 


Fragments of a large black-figured panel amphora: warrior and attendant, mounted. 
Figs, 9 and 10 


P 1229a-f. Fragment a from depth 16,80 m.; other fragments scattering up to about 15.00 m. 
Besides the pieces presented here there are a few bits with plain black glaze on the exterior which 
probably come from this vase. W. of fragment a, 0.133 m., H. of palmette zone on fragment e, 
0.063 m. The fragments vary in thickness from 0.01 m. to 0.015 m. The total height of the vase 
has been estimated to have been about 0.70 m., its greatest diameter about 0.50m. The clay is 
buff in color, The glaze has fired greenish grey in places, and where it was used for drawing it 
was sometimes very thinly applied, 

Fragment a (Fig. 10) preserves the head of a warrior wearing a Corinthian helmet with a high 
crest and carrying a round shield, the head of his attendant, the mane and an ear of their horses 
and part of the double palmette chain at the top of the panel. A scratch, which runs down ie 


Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. 


6. Fragments of an Amphora. 


6. 


Amphora with Mounted Warrior and Attendant. 


Warrior and Attendant Mounted 


Fragment a 
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warrior’s nose, cuts across the face of the attendant and obscures the short, nearly straight, incised 
line that indicates his mouth. Traces of added color, probably red, may be observed on the warrior’s 
helmet and the support for the crest, the hair of the attendant, and the mane of the horses. The 
body of the shield seems also to have been red, and there are traces of color on the crest of the 
helmet, though what it was, and how it was disposed cannot be made out. Between the incised lines 
on the crest are two small, rough, incised circles. ; 

Fragment b preserves part of the incised outline of the shield, fragment ¢ part of the horses’ 
tails, with traces of red on the nearer one (the broad part above the incised line), and fragment d 
part of their legs(?). On fragment e the full height of the double palmette chain at the top of the 
panel is preserved. Red is used for the hearts of the palmettes, and a narrow line of thin glaze 
marks the lower border of the zone (ef. also fragment a). On the inner face of this fragment, at 
the top, some of the glaze inside the mouth 
appears, running down almost as far as the 
glaze on the outside of the fragment. This 
fragment may belong on the opposite side of 
the vase. On fragment f (two joining pieces) 
we have the right hand end of the palmette 
chain, the edge of the panel, and part of 
the lower point of attachment of one of the 
handles. 

To obtain an idea of what the complete 
vase was like one may refer to a roughly 
contemporary amphora in Berlin which is of 
about the same size, shape, and proportions 
as ours, and has a similar scene. (Berlin, 
Iny. 4823. Neugebauer, I’tihrer, II, Vasen, 
p. 42. Beazley, A.B.S., p. 13, plates 2, 3 
and 3, 2.) 


Small, fragmentary, black- figured 
panel amphora. Fig. 11 


P 1237. From depths 15.55 m,, 16.00 m., 
and 16.50m. P. H. 035m: 

The vase has been mended from a 
number of pieces. The foot and about half 
the lower part of the body with the bottom 
of one panel and the extreme lower left corner of the other are preserved. At the right of the 
better preserved panel is a “geometric” looking warrior wearing greayes and carrying a shield. 
His head is missing. In the centre is the lower part of a draped figure facing left, ndiat the left 


Fig. 11. 7. Small Black-figured Amphora 


is part of an uncertain object. Between the last two is part of a small figure running toward the 
v0 - ‘ aALTvi ae sf . 9 ise SE a wes 4 2 ae ” = + 
right and carrying a shield(?). His head is missing, and his left leg has been drawn twice, once 
overlapping the central figure and once extending over the bottom of the panel. Added red is used 
i a ee and shield of the warrior, for a rough zig-zag line on the lower part of the garment 
of the draped figure, and on the body and shie r the running figure; i ae 
tes - r amines me ody hield of the running figure; and a red line encircled 
» body of the vase at the bottom of the panel. Above the foot are rays. The clay is buff in 
/ cre ; EA Ok m 8 ze A Ow Bes sj 
color and the glaze is dull, The drawing is very crude, and the vase was perhaps an experimental 
piece done by an apprentice. 


Black-figured panel amphora: horse and rider on either side. Figs. 12 and 13 


4 


P 1246, From depths 15.10m., and 15.55 m.; one fragment from depth 16.80 m. H. 0.34 m 
D. 0.235 m. Mentioned 4.J.4, XXXVI, 1933, p. 294. ee 
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The vase has been mended from many pieces, and scattered fragments of the body and base are 
missing. Practically the same picture appears in the panel on both sides, a nude youth on horse- 
back; on the reverse the horse is rearing slightly. The horses’ manes are red, and there is a red 


: ane 
Fig. 12, 8. Black-figured Amphora with Horse and Rider 


ig a or r T + r 5 
line around the inner and outer edge of the mouth, and one around the body below the ee : 
: ee 0.08 i er side of foot is reserved, anc 
The neck is glazed inside for about 0.05 m. below the lip, the under side of the foot is reserved, 
elaze s i 


the inner face of the handles is only partially glazed. 


‘ore firi There is a de Jent near the youth on the reverse 
The vase was damaged before firing. There is a deep den é ) 


(ef. Fig. 13), and the mouth is warped. 


bo 
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Fig. 13. 8. Black-figured Amphora. Detail Showing Denting and Warping 


For subject and style we may compare a yase in the Castellani collection (P. Mingazzini, Vasi 
della Collezione Castellani, no. 468, pl. LXII, 3), and one in the Louvre (E 824; C.V.A., III, H, e, 
pl. 9, 3 and 6). These two vases have the same dipinto under tke foot, but there is no dipinto on 
the Agora piece. 


Amphora with bands of black and dilute glaze. Fig. 14 


P 1253. The fragments of this and of four or five other similar amphorae which have not been 
mended were found at the following depths: some at 12.40 m., and 13.10 m., many at 13.50 m., 14.00 m., 
14.25 m., and 14.85 m.: some at 15.10 m.:; a few at 15.55 m. H. 0.567 m, D. 0485 m. 


One of the handles and some small gaps in the body have been restored in plaster. The body 
is covered with alternate narrow bands of thick black glaze and broad bands of dilute glaze light 
brown in color, the two shading into each other. On the neck, mouth, and handles there is glaze wash 
so thin as to be almost invisible. 


Fragments of amphorae of this fabric are frequently found at the Agora in sixth century deposits. 
They are the descendants of the large neck amphorae discussed in Hesperia, I], pp. 570 ff., and are 
not far in shape from sixth century Panathenaic amphorae. Compare also the examples from the 
excavations on the North Slope of the Acropolis published by Broneer in the previous number of 
this volume of J/esperia. 


10. 


Lik 


az 
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Fragment from the shoulder of an amphora, with graffito. Fig. i 
P 11962. From depth 15.55 m. Max. dim. 0.105 m. 


es single fragment preserves part of the shoulder and the start of the neck of an 
yerh: 8 se m és ee . ae y oye . ey 
perhaps like 9. There are remains of dilute glaze on the exterior, through which i 
large alpha. 


amphora, 
is incised a 


Neck and shoulder of an amphora, with dipinto. Fig. 23 


P 11968. From depth 12.40m, P. H. 0.18 m., D. of mouth 0.14 m. 

Two joining fragments preserve the mouth, ‘ 
neck, one handle, and part of the shoulder of an 
unglazed amphora. ‘The other handle and the 
rest of the shoulder have been restored in plaster. 
On one side of the neck is a dipinto in dull reddish 
brown paint, O. The clay is buff and contains 
considerable mica, and there is a lighter buff 
slip. This piece may conceivably belong with 
the upper fill (cf. above, p. 3867, note 2). 


12-20. OINOCHOAI AND OLPAI 


Black-figured oinochoe with squat body 
and tall neck. Figs. 15-17 


P 1233. From depth 16.00 m. to 17.00 m. 
H. to top of handle 0.133 m., D. 0.089 m. 


The vase has been mended from many frag- 
ments. Most of the mouth and neck aré missing 
as well as fragments of the body. A non-joining 
piece of the neck is preserved and is shown in 
the drawing (Fig. 16); the vase itself has not 
been restored. 


The shape is, unusual. The bottom is flat 
and reserved, and at its outer edge is a slightly 
raised ring foot, of which the visible outside 


Fig. 14. 9. Amphora 


face appears once to have been colored red. The 

sides are nearly vertical with a slight outward flare at the top, and the shoulder slopes upward and 
merges into the neck in a continuous curve. At the upper end of the high arching double handle 
a small part of the mouth is preserved, At the point where the handle joins the mouth there is 
pronounced “shouldering,”’ and three little raised bosses reproduce the rivets of the bronze vase 
from which the shape of ours was copied. The mouth was probably trefoil (ef. Fig. 16) as in a 
vase of similar shape at Thebes (from Rhitsona, grave 18, no. 104: B.S.A., XIV, 1907-8, pl. 13, g, 4) 
which, although it differs in details and is considerably later, is the closest parallel I know of for 
the shape of our vase. Also similar in shape, but with shorter necks, are the small, late Corimthian 
broad bottomed oinochoai (Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 336, nos. 1636-1548). 

A figured scene runs completely around the body (cf. Fig. 17). At the centre, on the front of 
the vase, are the legs and the body up as far as the waist of a nude man facing right. His right 
forearm, held horizontally at waist level, and a fillet hanging from his hand can be made out. In 
front of him and facing him is a woman wearing a peplos and holding what is perhaps a spear. 
Behind him and also facing him is another person of whom only the fect and part of the peplos 


are preserved. To the right of this central group are three pairs of draped standing figures facing 
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each other, “ conversing,” and to the left are, first a pair “conversing,” then a pair Roe pate 
seated on folding stools facing each other, and finally a pair of draped Nees Sai 0 is ee 
right. The palmette and lotus chain on the shoulder ends a little short of t : nandle o 

side and is replaced by a spray of three lotus buds which spring from the handle. 


Fig. 15, 12. Small Black-figured Oinochoe 


The added color has almost entirely disappeared and traces of it are unusually difficult to 
detect because of the uneven quality of the glaze over which it was laid, 


Its restoration in the 
drawing, Fig. 17, is therefore to be regarded as merely tentative. 


White was certainly used for 
crosses and groups of dots decorating the garments, for the chiton of the second figure to the left 
of the handle, and for the flesh parts of three of the figures, namely, the figure holding the spear 
in the central group, the figure with extended arms next but one behind her, and the figure just 
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to the left of the handle. Red, which is more difficult to 
detect than white, appears to have been used in general for 
alternate broad stripes and sometimes for entire garments. 


aaa, ; Gi 
It was carelessly applied, and is sometimes merely a broad Oo g HM, 
stroke which does not fill completely the area it was intended Lope 
to coyer. Red was also used for the hearts of the palmettes = 
and the calices of the lotuses on the shoulder. : 
= 


13. Small glazed oinochoe. Fig. 29 


P 1239. From depth 15.55m. 4H. to lip, as restored, 
0.097 m.; D. 0.064 m. 


2 ee X 
The body is preserved in a single piece together with gts 
the lower stub of the handle and the spring of the foot. “ i 
There are no joining fragments. The rest of the handle and Z 
foot, and the entire mouth are restored in plaster. The : 
brownish to olive-green glaze is considerably flaked. A bit : f 
of the glaze inside the mouth remains. A pair of red lines let : 
that has now almost completely disappeared once encircled 
the vase at the level of the lower handle attachment. Fig. 16. 12. Small Black-figured 
The vase has been restored with a trefoil mouth and a Oinochoe with Mouth and Neck 
high arching handle with concave outer face on the model testored. From a Sketch by Piet 
of Agora P 3018 and P 3021, both from a well of the second de Jong 


quarter of the sixth century. There are several other examples 
of miniature oinochoai of this shape in the Agora collection, all from contexts of the first half of the 
sixth century. Cf. also a small black-figured example in the National Museum at Athens, no. 12948. 


; , on that an be 4 fe aed, Setar ee 
Fig. 17. 12. Small Black-figured Oinochoe. The Figured Scene. From a Drawing by Piet de Jong 


. . Pm haciies and a man.) Pies s-20 and 23 
14. Black-figured oinochoe: two women, two hoplites, and a man. Figs. 18-20 and 


P 1227. From depth 19.60m. H. to lip 0.264 m., to top of handle 0.335 m., D. 0.165 m., H. of 
panel ca. 0.135 m. This is the oinochoe that was connected with the Amasis painter in the pees 
excavation reports: A.J.A., XXXVII, 1933, p. 293—4; Hesperia, 11, 1933, p. 457; A.A. XLVIL, 1933, 
col. 203. It is not, however, a work of this artist or even of his circle. 


m Oa € sta . ral . 7 as Bits 
The vase has been mended from many fragments and the missing parts restored in plaster 
i : sarly f é onsiderable portions of the body, in- 
The vertical part of the handle, nearly half the mouth, and conside1 I ) 
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Fig. 18. 14. Black-figured Oinochoe. Left Half of Panel. 
About actual size 
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Fig. 19. 14. Black-figured Oinochoe. Right Half of Panel. About actual size 


cluding quite a little of the figured scene, are missing. ‘The profile, however, is complete. Two 
errors in the restoration should be noted: first, the handle leans rather too far forward over the 
mouth; and second, the fragment preserving the head of the woman at the left of the panel is set 
a little too far above the body, the two incised lines at the bottom of this fragment being actually 
the upper border of the pattern at the top of her dress; this has been corrected in the drawing, 


Fig, 20. 
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The vase is a tall oinochoe with high double handle, broad trefoil mouth, and echinus ee 
and has the figured scene in a reserved panel on one side. On the other side are ‘parts oe 
usual pair of reserved triangles (cf. Fig. 23). The handle is reserved except for two es of g ae 
on each half. A reserved line runs around the body about half way between panel and foot, and 
there is glaze inside the mouth for about 0.05 m. below the lip. For oinochoal oe this eae 
most recently C. H. E. Haspels, Attic Black-figured Lekythot, p. 13, note 1. To the bibliography cited 
there add H. R. W. Smith, 0.V. A., University of California, pl. 25; and A.J.A., XLI, 1937, pp- 217 
and 235—6, no. 56: ef. also A.A., LIT, 1937, col. 120, fig. 11. ; : ak 

The subject and the details of the drawing are sufficiently clear from the illustrations (Figs. 18-20). 
The added color, which was liberally used, has largely disappeared, but clear traces of it remain 


15. 


Fig. 20, 14. Black-figured Oinochoe. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 


and from these a water color has been made by Piet de Jong which is reproduced here in black 
and white (ig. 20). Details sueh as the inner drawing of the women’s ears, their eyes, mouths, 
necklaces, and bracelets, the hatched lines on the shield device (a chariot car), and the wavy vertical 
lines on the man’s chiton, which were done by light incision in the added white, can usually be 


made out only when light is reflected at the proper angle from the surface in question. 


Fragmentary black-glazed globular oinochoe. Fig. 23 

P 1228. From depth 19.60m, H. as restored 0.31 m., D. as restored 0.24m. H. of neck 0.075 m., 
D. of neek 0.10 mn, 

The vase is very fragmentary, Most of the trefoil mouth and the neck are preserved together 
with the adjacent portions of the body down, at one point, about half way to the base. The handle 
is missing, The base, which does not join direetly, probably belongs to another oinochoe of the 
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same shape, of which there were fragments of several toward the bottom of the shaft. The vase 
has been restored in plaster on the model of several similar ones in the Agora collection (in particular 
P 1215). The outside was covered with black glaze, now rather flaked, and on the interior glaze 
runs down as far as the base of the neck. Added red, of which only the faintest traces now remain, 
was used on the outer edge of the mouth, on the two raised rings, one on the neck, the other at the 
junction of neck and body, and for a pair of lines around the body at the point of greatest diameter. 

Oinochoai_of this shape were most common in the second and third quarters of the sixth century. 
For black-figured examples compare Carlo Albizzati, Vasi antichi dipinti del Vaticano, pl. 37, 342; 
and pl. 51, 367, The shape also appears in late Corinthian: ef. Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 325, nos. 1384 ff. 


Black-figured oinochoe: two hoplites in combat; two mantle figures. Figs. 21 and 23 


P 1255, Fragments were found at the following depths: some at 12.40 m., most at 13.10 m. and 
13.50 m., a few at 14.00m., one at 14.85m. H. 0.183 m., D. 0.152 m. 


The vase has been mended from many fragments, and the missing parts of the mouth and body 
have been restored in plaster. It is an oinochoe of Beazley’s shape HI (Attische Vasenmaler des rot- 


Bige2is.16: Black-figured Oinochoe 
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figurigen Stils, p.3: for black-figured examples ef. J. 1. S., XLUX, 1929, p. 264; and LI, 1931, pp. 261 ff.) 
with a trefoil mouth, low cylindrical handle, round body, and echinus foot. Across the top of the 
figured panel on the front of the vase is a very sloppy double row of ivy leaves, and bordering it 
on sides and bottom is a line, sometimes thick, sometimes thin, and sometimes merging with the 


glaze on the body. At the centre of the panel are two hoplites in combat, and at either side facing 


the central scene is a man wearing a 
long mantle. 

The added colors have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and traces of them 
are often difficult to detect because the 
glaze has fired so unevenly. White 
seems to have been used only for the 
three balls on the shield seen in front 
view. Red was used on the short chitons 
of the warriors, on the one preserved 
helmet, on the shield seen in profile, on 
alternate broad stripes of the mantles 
of the side figures, and for the fillet of 
the one at the right. A red line ran 
around the yase above and below the 
panel. The glaze has fired a variety 
of colors, olive green, red, brown, and 
sometimes even black. There is glaze 
inside the mouth for a distance of about 
0.04 m. below the lip. 


Black-glazed oinochoe. Fig. 23 


P 1256. Most fragments from depth 
13.50 m.; some from 12.40 m., 13.10 m., 
and 14.00 m. H. to top of handle 
0.238 m., to top of mouth 0.175 m., 
D. 0.16 m. 


The vase has been mended from 
many fragments, and the missing pieces 
of lip, body, and base have been restored 
in plaster. The handle is cylindrical in 
section, the mouth is trefoil, and the 


spheroid body is only very slightly set 

off from the neck. The glaze, which 

covers the inside of the mouth and the 

whole exterior except the outer edge 

and under side of the foot, is a fine Fig. 22. 20. Black-figured Olpe 

lustrous black on one side of the vase 

but has fired a mottled red over a large portion of the other. For the shape compare Thebes 
from Rhitsona, grave 18, no. 107: B.S.A., XIV, 1907-8, jolly MOONE Wek oP 


D> 


Round-mouthed oinochoe with reserved body. Fie. 23 


P 1258. From depths 12.00 m. to 14.00m.; most fragments from depths 13.10 m. and 13.50m. H, to 
top of mouth 0.185 m., D. 0.18m. Fragments of three or four other similar vases come from the same 
depths but have not been made up. One of these has a small flat bottom with no base ring (for complete 


examples of this type compare Agora P 8866 and P 8867 from an early fifth century well; unpublished) 
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The vase has been mended from many fragments and the handle and parts of the body and base 
have been restored in plaster. The round mouth and concave neck are covered inside and out with 
black glaze. The spheroid body is reserved except for a narrow band of black glaze which runs 
completely around it at a point just below the lower handle attachment. The upper surface of the 
echinus foot is glazed. The handle has been restored with its outer face concave in section, a form 
which seems to be the most common on vases of this kind. 

The history of water pitchers of this type can be traced at the Agora from the beginning of 
the sixth century to the middle of the fifth century. Early examples: P 5406 from a well of the 
early sixth century, and P 3008 from a well of the second quarter of the sixth century. Late examples: 
P 5154 (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 343-4, fig. 10), and P 9473, both from the second quarter of the fifth century. 


Small glazed olpe. Fig. 29 

P 1259. From depth 1240 m. H. 0.108 m., D. 0.065 m. 

The vase has been mended from a number of fragments, and the lower part of the handle and 
two small holes in the body have been restored in plaster. It was glazed inside the mouth and all 
over the exterior, except the flat bottom which is reserved. The glaze has flaked off most of the 
upper part of the body, but where it is preserved it is olive green to brown in color. 

Little olpai of this type have a long history and are found throughout the sixth and fifth centuries. 
There is a black-figured example of about the same period as ours in the National Museum at Athens 
(no. 14466; C.V.A., IIT, H, pl. 5, 6). Cf also one in Rhodes, from Ialysos, Annuario, VI-VIT, 1923-4, 
p. 278, fig. 177. 


Black-figured olpe: hoplite between women. Figs. 22 and 23 


P 1263. From depths 12.00 m. and 12.40 m. H. 0.22 m., D. 0.125 m. 


The vase has been mended from a number of fragments and the missing parts of the mouth, 
body, and base haye been restored in plaster. It is a tall, slender oinochoe or olpe which has a round 
mouth, a torus foot, and a low cylindrical handle with small projections at the lip (“shouldering”’). 
The figured decoration is in a panel on the front of the vase and consists of a warrior standing 
between two women. Across the top of the panel there is a rough, blobby upright “lotus and 
palmette” chain. 

The added white which was used for the women’s flesh and the device, a tripod, on the warrior’s 
shield, has disappeared leaving only traces. The red has fared better and is still fairly well pre- 
served. It was used for a single broad stripe or fold on the himatia of the women and the short 
chiton of the warrior, and there is a narrow line of it on his helmet. The outer edge of the vase 
mouth is red as far back as the “shouldering” for the handle, there is a red line across the top of 
the panel, and another red line runs completely around the body of the vase at the bottom of the 
panel. The glaze is dull black to olive green in color and has flaked badly in places, particularly 
on the right hand woman and on the back of the vase. There is glaze inside the mouth for about 
0.035 m. below the lip. The thin glaze wash on the panel is very conspicuous. 


21-29. LITTLE-MASTER CUPS AND RELATED SHAPES 


Lip-cup: seated man between two nude standing youths. Fig. 24 
P 1242, From depths 15.10 m. and 15.55 m. H. 0.142 m.,, D. at rim 0.215 m. 


The vase has been mended from a number of fragments. About half the bowl, part of one 
handle, and part of the foot are missing, but the profile is complete. The missing parts have been 
restored in plaster since the photograph, Fig. 24, was taken. Red is used for the hair, beard. and 
cloak of the seated figure, and for the hearts of the palmettes in the handle zone. Chere is a mbek 
inscription consisting of a row of dots in the handle zone. On the interior most of. the small 
reserved dise and part of a black circle at its centre are preserved, and there is a reserved line at the 
inner edge of the lip. The outer edge and under side of the foot and the inside of the stem are reserved, 
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Fig. 24. 21. Lip-cup 


F 


Lip-cup: horseman and hoplite. Fig. 25 
P 1243. From depths 15.10 m. and 15.55 m, D. at rim, estimated 0.225 m. 


A number of joining fragments preserve one complete handle and a little more than halt the 
lip and handle zone on one side of the body. The figured scene is complete except for the raised 
right hand of thé hoplite which 
perhaps held a sword. (‘The 
sword may have been omitted, 
however, as for example on 
the Nicosthenie amphora, J. C. 
Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black- 
figured Vases, pp. 222-3.) There 
is no trace of added color. 
The palmette at the handle has 
been omitted, but the dot “in- 
scription” retained. On_ the 
interior there was probably 
no figured decoration but simply 
a small reserved dise at the 
centre, but there is not enough 
of the body preseryed to be 
absolutely certain on this point. 
There is a reserved line at the 
inner edge of the lip. 


Fig. 25. 22. Lip-cup 
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Lip-cup fragments, part of interior medallion: Dionysos. Fig. 28 


P 1249. From depth 14.85 m. Max. dim. of a, 0.041 m.; of b, 0.046 m. 

Two non-joining fragments preserve part of the interior medallion of a little-master cup, probably 
a lip-cup since there is no trace of figured decoration on the little bit of the reserved handle zone 
that is preserved on the outside of fragment b, and since, as Beazley observes (J.H.S., LI, 1932, 
pp. 168 and 187), figured decoration on the interior is much more common on lip-cups than on band 
cups. Fragment a preserves the back of the head and part of one shoulder of Dionysos. He weais 
an ivy wreath on his head. His hair and beard are red, and the upper part of his sleeveless chiton 
is white. Around the medallion is a band of tongues, alternately red and black, bordered inside 
and out by groups of carelessly drawn lines. ‘The relief lines which are usually found between the 
tongues are lacking, but their omission is due to carelessness and is not, in this case, a sign of 
early date (cf. J.H.S., LI, 1932, p. 169). On the outside both fragments preserve part of the 
narrow reseryed band on the lower half of the body, and fragment b has a bit of the reserved 


handle zone. 


Band-cup: satyrs and maenads dancing. Fig. 26 


P 1241. From depths 15.10 m. and 15.55m. D. at rim, estimated, 0.21 m. 


A number of joining fragments preserve about half the rim and bowl and the stubs of one of 
the handles. Red is used for broad surfaces, dots, and a stripe on the peploi of the maenads, for 
their fillets, and for the hearts of the handle palmettes. The white which was used for the maenads’ 
flesh has almost completely disappeared but has left very clear traces especially where it was laid 
directly on the clay ground without black underpainting (the arms; and the face profiles where it 
ran over the edge of the black). 


Bie 26, 24: Band-eup 
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Band-cup: komasts. Fig. 27 
> 4¢ nee r abeys 
P 1240. From depths 15.10 m., 15.55 m., and 16.00 m. H. 0.147 m., D. at rim 0.223 m 


The vase has |} : ; 

» vase has been mended from many fr: 4 ‘ issi i 

eee ait 1 many fragments, and the missing parts restored in plaster. 

4 he rim, body, and foot, and most of both handles are missing, but the profile is complete 
ay p, 5 ides is » ae a> fo . . bs ; 

; e ae both sides is the same: four groups of a nude man and a woman facing each other 
TY > ore area “ rey W * 

one n_the reverse (not figured) one of the women and one of the handle palmettes are 
( “5 - 7 “AacaYryvea ‘ ey re Yr > f, 1 i 

olerably w ell preserved, and there are parts of four other figures. Red, which has partly disappeared 
Prenre = ee . . we ~ . a . . oO ! 

pte ies ene short chitons and the fillets of the women and for the hearts of the handle palmettes 
ite, which has completely dis: ared leavi ry traces : 

ae Pete eed pletely lisappeared leaving only traces, was used for the women’s flesh; for 
1eir arms it was laid directly on the clay without underpainting, 


Fig. 27. 25. Band-cup 


The women’s legs are bent at the knee and held closely together so that they now appear as 
one, They were perhaps originally differentiated in the application of the white, but not necessarily 
so for the scale is small and the drawing careless. The pose is not uncommon: cf. the Berlin 
Ergotimos cup (Iny. 3151, Neugebauer, Pthrer, II, Vasen, p. 65): P. Jacobsthal, Gottinger Vasen, 
pl. IV, 13a; and C.V.A., Copenhagen, pl. 118, 2. The woman near the centre may appear to have 
one leg raised, done in white on the clay ground, but this is only a stain, 

On the interior of the cup there is a reserved line at the lip and a small reserved dise at the 
centre which has a black dot surrounded by two roughly drawn black circles in the middle. The 
outer edge and under side of the foot and the inside of the stem are reseryed. 


Fragments of a band-cup: horseman and mantle figure. Fig. 25 


P 1244. From depths 15.10 m. and 15.55 m. P. H. 0,05 m. 


‘wo joining fragments preserve part of the lip and handle zone of a band-cup. 
garment, and on the object 


Traces of red 


may be obseryed on the horse’s mane, the man’s head, a stripe on his 
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in the field at the centre of the fragment. There is a reserved line at the inner edge of the lip. 
This fragment is possibly from the same cup as the next item. 

27. Fragments of a band-cup: man attacking lion; mantle figure. Fig. 28 


P 1245. From depths 15.10 m. and 15.55 m, Max. dim. 0.056 m. 


Four joining fragments preserve part of the handle zone of a band-cup. The object at the left 
is probably the raised forepaw of a lion. For the subject compare the Nicosthenie amphora, Louvre 


Fig. 28. Fragments of Little-master Cups 


Hig. 29. Group of Small Vases 
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Be (Hoppin, Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, pp. 242-3; C.V.A., Il], H,e, pl. 34, 12 and 16). 
There was a horizontal red stripe across the lower part of the cloak on the man’s arm. This 
fragment is possibly from the same cup as the last item, 


Two-handled cup: Cracow class. Fig. 29 


P 11965, From depths 15.10 m., 15.55 m., and 16.00 m. P. H. 0.088 m., D. of foot 0.094 m. 


A number of joining fragments preserve the foot and the lower portion of the body up to and 
including some of the handle zone. Part of the stubs of one handle are preserved. The rim is 
completely missing. There was no figured decoration. At the centre of the interior is a small 
reserved disc with a rough dot and cirele in black glaze in the middle. The under side and the 
slightly concave outer edge of the foot are reserved. The inside of the foot is conical in shape, 
the lower half being glazed, the upper reserved. 

On figured cups of this shape, see Beazley, J.H.S., LI], 1932, pp. 202-3. 


Skyphos: Hermogenean class. Fig. 29 


P 11967. From depth 1240m. H. 0,067 m., D. at rim, estimated, 0.11 m. 


A number of joining fragments preserve the complete profile of a small part of the vase, 
including the stubs of one of the handles. In the reserved handle zone are blobs of black glaze, 
apparently once decorated with added white. Between these are traces of white dots laid directly 
on the clay ground without underpainting. There is a reseryed line at the inner -edge of the lip 
and one below the handle zone on the exterior. The outer edge and the bottom of the foot, and 
the bottom of the vase within the foot ring are also reserved, and the inner face of the foot is glazed. 

On skyphoi of this shape see Beazley, J.H.S., LII, 1932, p. 208. 


30—45. MISCELLANEOUS VASES 


Plastic vase: the Kneeling Boy. Fig. 30 

P 1231. From depth 16.00 m. to 16.25 m. H. 0,255 m. 

This piece has been published in Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 426 ff. To the bibliography there cited 
add: C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Grieksche Ceramiek, p. 178; and Peter Knoblauch, Studien zur 
archaisch-griechischen Tonbildnerei in Kreta, Rhodos, Athen und Béotien (Dissertation, Martin Luther 
University, Halle-Wittenberg, 1937), p. 47, note 126, pp. 173-4, and p. 180, no. 338. 

Since the publication two other small fragments of the vase have been found. One preserves 
some of the boy’s back with the lower ends of the hair at the right, and a slight hollow up the 
centre for the spinal column; and the other, the surface of which is very worn, preserves part of 
the right side. 


Black-figured spherical pyxis: A, Herakles driving a chariot drawn by centaurs ; 
B, conversation scene; above each an animal frieze. Figs. 31-33. 


P 1257. Most fragments from depth 13.50 m.; a scattering of pieces from depths 12.00 m. to 
15.10 m. H. 0.139 m., D. 0.143 m, Preliminary notices of this vase illustrated with a drawing of = 
by Piet de Jong have appeared in the Illustrated London News, August 26, 1938, pp. 327-8; 
Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 458-9, fig. 7; Art and Archaeology, XXXIV, 1933, pp. 292-3; and A.A., 
XLVIII, 1933, col. 203 and fig. 4. The drawing is reproduced here with a number of small changes 
as Fig. 33. On the shape and style of the vase see below pp. 407 ff. 

The vase has been mended from a number of fragments. As there are no plaster restorations 
the missing parts can be seen clearly in the photographs Figs. 31 and 32. The EIS of which 
only the marks of attachment remain, have been restored in the drawing, Fig. 33. The surface, 


especially on the right hand part of A, is in very bad condition. The parts protected by glaze 
26* 


Fig. 30. 30. he Kneeling Boy 


3-94 


Fig. 31. 34. Black-figured Pyxis. Side A 


Fig. 32. 31. Black-figured Pyxis. Side B 


Fig. 33. 31. Black-figured Pyxis, Side A. From a Water-color by Piet de Jong 
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have, however, in general suffered less than the reserved parts with the result that they now often 
stand out slightly in relief. Since the figures were painted in glaze against a reserved background, 
their main outlines, and usually the incised details on them can be made out fairly clearly (ef. 
Fig. 31) even though the actual painting has for the most part disappeared. 

The decoration is in two reserved panels, one on either side of the vase, and the rest of the 
exterior, except the bottom, is covered with black glaze. On the interior only the neck is glazed. 
Three red lines, of which only traces now remain, once encircled the vase, one at the bottom of 
the panels, another at the top of the panels (that is, at the junction of body and neck), and a third 
on the top of the lip. 

A. Herakles stands in a chariot driving a pair of centaurs. He is bearded and wears his lion 
skin over his head, knotted across his chest, belted in at the waist and with its tail hanging down 
behind. Under it he wears a short chiton. In his right hand he brandishes his elub, which projects 
up into the animal frieze above, and in his left he holds the reins. His sword hangs from his left 
side. The pair of centaurs which are drawing the chariot at a gallop, have equine forelegs and 
their arms are extended like those of a sprinter. The only trace of added color that I have observed 
on this side of the vase is a row of white dots representing the teeth of the lion whose skin 
Herakles is wearing. In the frieze at the top of the panel are a lion and a bull. The restorations 
of the centaurs’ heads and of the bull (cf. Fig. 33) are correct in their general outlines, but the 
details must remain uncertain. 

B. Five standing figures in chiton and himation conyerse with each other. The figure at the 
left and the two at the right each holds a wreath. Much more of the surface is preserved on this 
side, including a great deal of the added red in broad bands on the himatia. The glaze has flaked 
away from the incised lines so that most of them are rather broad and jagged. In the frieze above 
are three long-necked birds, the central one with outspread wings, the flanking ones with lowered 
heads. In the field of this frieze are filling ornaments of incised blob rosettes. There is a line of 
red on the wings of the birds. 

The subject of A, Herakles driving a team of centaurs, is rare, and I know of no really close 
parallels. The story does not appear in literature, although one might imagine it as a sequel to 
Herakles’ fight with and victory over the centaurs (Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 11, 5, 4; Diodorus Siculus, 
IV, 12). The representations of it in art that have come to my attention are all of rather different 
character and much later in date than our vase.! he first is a late red-figured oinochoe in the 
Louvre which shows Herakles standing in a chariot which is driven by a Nike, drawn by four centaurs 
and preceded by a dancing satyr. The scene on this vase, which is a caricature, is, however, only 
remotely connected with the scene on ours. Certain Roman republican coins of the middle of the 
second century .c. have on their reverse Hercules riding in a biga drawn by galloping centaurs. 
The type has been most plausibly explained by Mattingly who points out that it belongs to a series 
of coins on which deities in chariots are represented. “The explanation probably lies in the Roman 
passion for cireus races, which formed a main part of the celebration of festivals of the gods. It 
is probably these festivals which give us the Roman chariot types; the particular deity in whose 
honor the festival is given is represented as charioteer and, occasionally, the team is varied, to suit 
the character of the deity, from horses to goats for Juno (plate XI, 7), stags for Diana, or centaurs 
for Hercules (plate XI, 9).” (The plate references are to the plates of Mattingly’s book.) Another 
explanation of the type is given by Grueber, loc. cit., p. 128, note 3. Still farther removed both in 
time and character are two Roman sarcophagus reliefs in which Hercules takes part in a Bacchic 
procession in a chariot drawn by centaurs. The scene on the Agora pyxis, however, is a purely 


' Old references in W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lewikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, 11 
cols. 1048, 1054 (Sauer), and 1051, note (Roscher); and I, cols. 2191 and 2245 (Furtwiingler), The Tidiie 
oinochoe: Pfuhl, M. u. Z., fig. 572; Beazley, A.V., p. 462, no. 45; W. Hahland, Studien cur attischen Vasen- 
maleret wm 400 v. Chr., p. 50. The coins: R. Briiuer, “ Die Heraklestaten auf antiken Mtinzen” in Zeitschrift 
fir Numismatik, XXVIII, 1910, pp. 100-102; H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum, 1, p.128; and H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, p. 57 and plate XI, 9. The sarcophagus reliefs: W. Anelane 
Sculpturen des vatikanischen Museums, 1, p.63, no. 21a; and Monumenti ed Annali dell’ Instituto, 1856, pl. VI. 


Fig. 34. 32. Black-figured Loutrophoros 
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narrative picture of an event in the life of Herakles, such a picture as is characteristic of sixth century 
: é : ‘ ; 
vyase-painting, and we may suppose that it preserves for us a hitherto unknown episode in the hero’s 


long and varied career. 


Black-figured loutrophoros hydria: men and women. Fig. 34 
P 1261. From depths 12.00 m. and 1240 m. H, 0.37 m., D. at lip 0.128 m.; at shoulder 0.120 m, 


The vase has been mended from many fragments and the missing parts, bits of the lip, body, 
base, and handles, have been restored in plaster. 

Around the upper half of the body runs a zone of* figures. On the front are three women facing 
a man who holds out his hand to the foremost. The man wears a long chiton and a himation, the 
folds of the latter being alternately black decorated with groups of three white dots, and red. Each 
of the three women wears a long chiton and over it a cloak. On the woman in the middle the cloak 
is black and decorated with incised crosses in the angles of which are white dots, and the chiton is 
red, On the other two the decoration is reversed, the cloaks being red and the chitons being black 
with incised crosses and white dots. Under each of the side handles, and framed as it were by the 
blobby rosettes with incised crosses that continue down from the handles, is a small figure, very 
carelessly drawn, who wears a himation decorated with red stripes and groups of white dots and 
who faces the front group. The tall vertical handle at the back, which is also decorated with blobby 
incised rosettes, is not placed symmetrically in respect to the two side handles, with the result that 
to the left of it there are two figures, a man and a woman facing each other, and to the right a single 
woman facing the back handle. These figures are dressed like the corresponding figures on the front. 
On the neck are five women with costumes like the other women. The cloaks of the first, third and 
fifth are black decorated with groups of three white dots and their chitons are red. The cloaks of 
the second and fourth are red and their chitons black with white dots. The pairs of vertical strokes 
at the level of the heads, and the vertical rows of dots which seem to drip from the front of the 
cloaks both here and on the body are probably to be thought of as filling ornament. The added 
color has largely disappeared leaving only traces. Besides the places already indicated, it was used 
as follows: white for the women’s flesh and for the meander pattern on the outside of the mouth; 
red on the outer edge of the foot, for a narrow band around the body at the top of the rays, and 
on the edges of the vertical handle. The inside of the mouth is glazed, and there is a broad band 
of thinned glaze part way down the neck inside. The under side of the foot is reserved. 


The vase is very carelessly decorated. Aside from the hasty drawing and the sloppiness with 
which the added color was applied, we may note that the feet of two of the women on the neck 
have been omitted where they fall behind the side handles. The glaze has fired very uneyenly, 
black to red. 

The vase belongs to a group of loutrophoroi most of which haye been found on or near the 
Acropolis and which doubtless seryed some ritual purpose. Cf. B. Graef and E. Langlotz, Die antiken 
Vasen von der Akropolis zw Athen, I, nos. 1139 ff. There are also some examples from the slopes of 
the Acropolis: cf. Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 255, no. 73; Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 256, no. 3; an almost complete 
example found in 1937 by Broneer and published in the previous number of this volume of Hesperia; 
and Agora P 7806, a chance find from a house on Tholos Street just east of the American Zone. 
Two examples in Eleusis are published by Nilsson, Jahrbuch, XVIII, 1903, pp. 145 ff., figs. 12 and 13. 
On this group see also Pfuhl, Mw. Z., § 309, and Nachod in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Realenc., s.v. Lutro- 
phoros. 


Black-figured lekanis lid: animal frieze. Fig. 35 
P 1238. From depth 15.55m. D. estimated 0.28 m. 


A group of joining fragments preserves about a quarter of the rim and some of the adjacent 
part of the top up as far as the start of the handle. The piece has been partially filled out and 
strengthened with plaster, 


34. 
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lay . . 

wo seated s xes face eae > across a flor: & ; : 

; a . phinxes face each other across a floral design. Of the right hand one only the 
orepaws ¢ ops sad ¢ ‘ing are presery ; ‘ : i : 
epaws anc be tops of the head and wing are preserved. The left hand one is complete except 
for the face. Behind it is a panther, then part of another seated sphinx. 


White was used for the faces and necks of the sphinxes. The belly stripe of the panther is 
decorated with short diagonal strokes incised through an added color, probably white. Red was 
used for the broad stripe on the wing of the sphinx, white for the narrower stripe below it. In the 
palmette the heart was red, the band outside it white. The under side of the lid is glazed and 
decorated with pairs of lines in added red concentric with the centre of the lid. The ae surface 
is reserved, and the outer edge of the rim is black decorated with a red line. ; 


Fig. 35. 33. Black-figured Lekanis Lid 


Black-figured lekythos: arming scene. Fig. 36 


P 1254. From depth 13.50m, H. as restored 0.138m., D. at shoulder 0.051 m, 


The vase consists of five fragments which make up to three. The mouth, neck, handle, and 
most of the shoulder are preserved intact, and a piece which joins this gives a good deal of the 
figured scene. Two other fragments which join each other preserve the foot and a small part of 
the figured scene, and there is a single non-joining fragment which gives part of the back of the 
yase. Although there is no direct join between the top and the bottom fragments, the height of 
the vase as restored must be very nearly correct. 

On the front of the vase a warrior dressed in a corselet and a short chiton raises one leg to 
a greave. Facing him stands a woman with his armor, and behind him stands a draped 


put on 
] j a Te 7) VV ave 0 fi ry 
figure. On the shoulder there is an upright black palmette between two ivy leaves. The only 


traces of added color are the dolphins on the shield and the woman’s face which were once 


certain 
The inside and the outer edge of the mouth are black, the top reserved. The back of the 


white. 
handle is black, the rest reserved. 
On the shoulder decoration see Haspels, Attic Black-figured Lekythoi, pp. 1% and 67; on the 


subject, ibid. p. 37. 
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Fig. 36. 34, Black-figured Lekythos 


Round bodied lekythos. Fig. 29 


P 1252. From depth 14.00m. H. 0.155 m., D. 0.118 m. 


About half the mouth and chips of the body and base are missing; the mouth has been filled 
out with plaster. The whole exterior except the bottom is covered with glaze which has fired 
various colors from black through olive-green to reddish-brown. The clay is buff. The vase was 
once decorated with lines in added red which have now almost completely disappeared. There was 
one on top of the mouth, one at the junetion of shoulder dise and body, a pair around the body 
below the handle, and possibly a single line half way between these and the foot. 

There is a vase very close to this in shape and scheme of decoration in Thebes (from Rhitsona: 
19.271. Cf. B.S.A., XIV, 1907-8, p. 254; and Haspels, Lekyihoi, pp. 4, no. 17, and 5). 


Volute krater. Fig. 23 


P 1251. Most fragments from depth 14.25m.; others from 14.00m., 14.85m., and 15.10 m. 
H. 0.26 m., D. at lip 0.263 m. 


The vase has been mended from many fragments. The volutes and the upper parts of both 
handles are missing, The missing fragments of the body and base have been filled out with plaster. 
The decoration on both sides is similar but not identical. On A (Fig. 23) the outer edge of the 
mouth has a sort of meander interrupted by squares with five dots, and below this a double lotus 
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38. 


39. 
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and palmette chain (cf. Payne’s remarks on this pattern, Necrocorinthia, p. 345, note 3). On B (not 
figured) there is a simple meander running to the left, and below a chain of alternately reversing 
lotuses and palmettes. Red, which has disappeared leaving only traces, was generally used for the 
cealices and petals of the lotuses, and the hearts and the three middle petals of the palmettes. The 
narrow, sharply curved shoulder is decorated on both sides with a pattern of tongues, alternately 
black and red, and separated by thin lines like relief lines. All three bands of pattern are inter- 
rupted by the handles. Above the foot is a zone of rays. The top of the lip and the under side 
of the foot are reserved, and on the inside under the shoulder there is a narrow band of thin glaze 
where the brush could not easily reach. Elsewhere, inside and out, the vase is covered with thick 
glaze which has fired greenish black. 

There is a similarly decorated vase in the National Museum at Copenhagen (C.V.A., pl. 124, 2). 


Glazed skyphos. Fig. 29 


P 1230. From depths 16,00 m. and 16.25m. H. 0.08m., D. at rim 0.118 m. 


One handle and fragments of the rim and body are missing but have been restored in plaster. 
The glaze is dull and rather thinly applied. Over most of the interior, except toward the rim, it 
has fired reddish. The inside of the handles is reserved. A red band, which has almost entirely 
disappeared, runs around the yase about a centimetre below the lip. The reserved band above the 
foot was once covered with added red some of which still remains. The outer edge of the foot is 
reserved, the inner glazed. The bottom of the vase within the foot ring is decorated with a large 
circle, a small cirele, and a central dot, all neatly drawn with added red. 

The Agora collection contains examples of other similar vases from contexts of the first half of 
the sixth century. The shape is that of the skyphoi of the Komast group (Payne, Necrocorinthia, 
p. 196; A. Greifenhagen, Hine attische schwarzfigurige Vasengattung, plates III and IY). 


Clay disc. Fig. 39 
P 1236. From depth 17.30 m. to 19.60 m. D. 0.084 m., T. 0.012 m. 


The dise is preseryed in a single piece but is somewhat chipped. The slightly convex upper 
surface is glazed except for a narrow reserved band around the outside. The glazed outer edge is 
rounded in profile and rises slightly above the upper surface. The bottom is reserved and very 
slightly coneaye. These dises are frequently figured (cf. Graef-Langlotz, Akropolisvasen, i, nos. 2475 ff.) 
and sometimes have a stem and foot (ef. Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names, fig. 190). 


Unglazed cooking pot. Fig. 23 


P 1260. From depth 12.40m. H. 0.160 m., D. 0.19 m. 

The vase has been mended from a number of fragments and the missing parts of rim and body 
restored in plaster. It is hand made, and on the lower half of the body the neat vertical strokes 
of the paring knife can be seen. The clay is brownish and highly micaceous, and the walls are thin, 

For the shape compare Agora P 5185 (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 343, fig. 10). 


Clay funnel. Fig. 23 


P 11966. From depths 13.10 m., and 13.50 m. H. as restored 0,185 m., D. as restored 0.295 m., 
D. of spout 0.073 m. 

Of the actual funnel there remain some twenty fragments which make up into three main groups 
and several lesser ones. Part of the inturned rim, a fairly long section of the body, and ees of 
the spout are preserved. The profile as restored in plaster must be very nearly correce: The tlay 
is buff in color, and the glaze is reddish brown and rather flaky. Fragments of the rim of another 
funnel slightly larger than this one were found at the same depth. 
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Rim of large pithos. Fig. 37 


P 11960, From depth 16.00 m. 
to 19.60m. D. at rim ca. 0.72 m., 
T. of walls ca. 0.02 m. 


About three quarters of the 
rim and some of the neck are 
preserved. The surface is un- 
elazed but nicely finished. The 
clay, which contains a consider- 
able amount of foreign matter, 
is reddish at the core and buff at 
the surface both inside and out. 

Large wide-mouthed pithoi 
of this sort were probably com- 
monly used in private houses 
for storage purposes, the lower 
halt Vbomg) sets dow tito» ithe Fig. 37. 41. Mouth of Large Pithos 
ground, the upper half project- 
ing above. They often appear 
in vase paintings, for example in the scene of Herakles bringing the boar to Eurystheus (cf. A.J. A., 
XXVIII, 1924, pp. 313 ff, figs. 3 and 4). See also Revue Archéologique; 1935, 1, p. 201. 


Part of a large pithos with stamped and incised decoration. Fig. 38 


P 11959. From depth 14.25 m. to 16.00 m. P.H. 0.45 m., D. at lower zone, estimated 1.00 m. to 
1.05 m. Distanee between zones 0.13 m. 


A number of joining fragments preserve part of the body of a large pithos around which run 
two slightly raised bands averaging about 0.04 m, wide decorated with a geometric pattern of impressed 
circles and incised lines done 
while the clay was leather-hard,. 
The rather coarse clay is buff at 
the core and reddish at the surface 
both inside and out. ‘There is 
no glaze. 

Fragments with this same 
stamped and incised pattern have 
been found in a number of other 
sixth century deposits at the 
Agora. For a complete vase 
with this pattern compare the 
large burial pithos from the 
Kerameikos now in the National 
Museum at Athens (no. 807: 
Collignon-Couye, no. 131; illus- 
trated A.M, XVIIL, 1893, p. 1384, 
inher, ralOD, Compare also — the 
examples found by Broneer on 
the north slope of the Acro- 
polis and published in the pre- 
vious number of this yolume of 


Hesperia. Fig. 38, 42. Pithos with Stamped Decoration 
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43. Handle with stamped spirals at base. Fig. 42 
P 11961. From depth 16.00m. P.H. 0.07 m., W. of handle 0.045 m. 


A single fragment preser rer part of i i 
iis 2 bie . preserves the lower part of a handle and the immediately adjacent portion 
ocr of a large coarse pot. In the rectangular stamp at the base of the handle are two 
spirals. Ihe clay is micaceous and full of foreign matter. It is brick red in color except the core 
of the handle which is dark grey. There is no glaze. 


44. Fragment of a Corinthian skyphos. Fig. 39 
P 11963, From depth 15.55 m., Max. dim, 0.073 m., D. estimated 0.18 m. 


. Three joining fragments preserve part of the rim of a skyphos, probably middle Corinthian 
(ef. Payne, Neerocorinthia, p. 308, nos. 928-940). At the left edge of the fragment a trace of the 
handle attachment is preserved. At the rim are vertical wavy lines. In the field are parts of two 
incised blob rosettes. On the interior is black glaze which has flaked badly. The clay is Corinthian. 


Fig. 39. Black-figured Dise and Corinthian Fragments 


45. Mouth of a Corinthian aryballos. Fig. 39 


P 11964. From depth 15.55 m., D. 0.028 m. 

A single fragment preserves the mouth and part of the handle, which is pierced by a small, round 
hole. On the top of the mouth are black tongues done with glaze which has largely flaked away. 
At the outer edge of the tongues is a red line, and around the outer edge of the mouth are two red 
lines. The clay is Corinthian. 


46-55. MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS OTHER THAN POTTERY 


46. Fragment of terracotta head. Fig. 40 


T 1600. From depth 12.40 m. P. H. 0.066 m. Average thickness over 0.01 m. 


A single fragment preserves part of the face. The nose is broken off and the left eye damaged. 
The surface is quite rubbed, and all trace of added color has vanished. The eye shows a pronounced 
bulge, and the details on it were probably once indicated in color. The clay is buff at the surface 
both inside and out and darker toward the core, and contains scattered particles of foreign matter. 
The head was made in a mould. Various layers of clay can be distinguished, and on the inside 
there are rather deep, irregular, vertical grooves made by fingers when the soft clay was pressed 
into the mould. 

The fragment probably comes from a sizeable protome or mask similar to those that have been 
found on the Acropolis (cf. S$, Casson and D. Brooke, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, 11, pp. 397 ff.). 
It may conceivably belong with the upper fill (cf. above, p. 367, note 2). 
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Fig. 40. 46. Terracotta Protome 


Terracotta siren. Fig. 41 


T 344. From depth 12.40 m, P.H. 0.047 m., P. L. 0.095 m. 


A single, solid fragment preserves most of the torso, The head, the top of the shoulders, the 
forearms, feet, and tail are missing. The head faced full front. Long strands of hair fall down 
over the well developed breasts. The forearms extended forward horizontally from the elbow and 
probably once held some attribute (on sirens with arms, see Haspels, op. cit., p. 158, note 2). There 
is no trace of plastic wings; they must have been folded and rendered by painting. The clay is 
brownish red in color and contains no mica; parallels for it can be found among contemporary 
figurines which are certainly Attic. The surface was covered with a thick white wash abundant 
traces of which still remain, and at several points red can be observed on the white. 


The piece may possibly belong with the upper fill (ef. above, p. 867, note 2), 


——— 
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Terracotta figurine: pair of horses, Fig. 41 
T 343, From depth 13.10 m. P. H. 0.057 m. 


The heads and feet are missing. A single fragment preserves the very long necks, the bodies, 
and the upper parts of the legs of a pair of horses of “ primitive” type. They were made separately 
and pressed lightly together while the clay was still soft: then a spot of clay was daubed across 
their backs to hold them together. There is a break at the back of this spot of clay, so it is 
possible that it is part of the hand of the driver as in the four-horse teams, Hesperia, II, 1983, 
pp. 615—6, nos, 299-300, The present group may also have been composed of four horses. The clay 
is a uniform pale buff color, and there are traces of a white wash on the surface with red over it. 


Terracotta lamp with unbridged nozzle. Fig. 42 


L 672. From depth 15.55 m. P.L., including handle, 0.13 m. W. of body, estimated, 0.10 m., 
H. 0.029 m. 


Fig. 42. Miscellaneous Small Objects 
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Two joining fragments preserve roughly half the lamp. The bottom is flat on the outside and 
rises slightly toward the centre on the inside. The sides are rounded and turn in toward the top 
ending in a plain rim decorated with dots of glaze. The profile is approximately that of O. Broneer, 
Corinth, Vol. 1V, Part U, Terracotta Lamps, p. 32, no. 9. The handle has a slight rise, and the 
nozzle is unbridged. The glaze is dull and very thin in places and ranges in color from red to 
black. It is used on the nozzle both inside and out, on the inside of the body, and on the top and 
outside of the handle, as well as for dots along the rim. The clay is typically Attic. There is a 
similar lamp in Eleusis which has been called Corinthian but which is certainly Attic (J. H.S., 


XXXI, 1911, p. 93, fig. 18). 


Fragment of lamp with unbridged 
nozzle. Fig. 42 


L 3239. From depth 15.55 m. to 17.30 m. 
H. 01035 m. 


A single fragment preserves part of 
the bottom, side, and nozzle. The bottom 
is relatively small and slightly concave. 
The sides show an irregular curve. The 
nozzle is unbridged, There is black glaze, 
much flaked, on the inside, but none on 
the outside. The clay is buff in color and nt 
hard. Not enough remains to determine the 
exact original shape of the lamp, There 
are no obvious parallels for it in the Agora 
collection or at Corinth. 


Fragment of terracotta lamp, type I. 
Fig. 42 


L 3240. From depth 13.50 m. D. 0.08 m. 


A single fragment preserves most of Fig. 43. 55. Dorie Capital 
the bottom of a lamp of Broneer’s type I, 
second variety (op. cit., pp. 35 ff.). The interior, which rises to a low cone at the centre, is 
covered with good, thick black glaze. ‘The exterior is unglazed. 


Pyramidal loom weight. Fig. 42 


MC 438. From depth 15.10 m. H. 0.05 m. W., at top, 0.02 m.; at bottom, 0.028 m. 


A part of one side is broken, and there are minor fractures. The clay is buf in color and 
contains particles of foreign matter. There was a thin, lighter buff slip, but no glaze. The sides 
have a very slight batter, and the edges are straight and even. Compare the earlier examples 
published in Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 599 ff., fig. 70. 


Spindle whorl. Fig. 42 


MC 439, From depth 13.10 m. or 13.50m. D. 0.045 m., T. 0,022 m. 


a ‘ ere : : 3 
The piece is slightly chipped, but essentially intact. The clay and finish are similar to the 
last item. Both faces are convex, one more so than the other. 
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Bronze handle. Fig. 42 


B 65. From depth 14.85 m. P. 1. 0.125 m., P. W. 0.21 m. 


An - / ae ae : : 
The general shape of the handle is preserved more or less entire, but the turned up tips at the 
: wae a ay : : Rees: 
ends are missing. The original surface is badly corroded and exists in only a few spots. The 
arching part of the handle is broad and flat. 


The piece is one of the swinging handles of a bronze situla or the like (cf. for example the 
bronze ‘situla in Corinth, MB 1: Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 57 ff. and references ad loc.). 


Doric capital of poros. Figs. 43 and44 


A 137. From depth 15.10m. Dimen- 
sions as in Fig. 44. 


About a quarter of the capital with 
its abacus and trachelium is preserved in 
a single piece. The upper surface of the 
abacus is smoothly dressed for about 0.08 m. 
from the edge. Inside this band the sur- 
face is raised. Although the raised part 
has been roughly hacked, its original sur- 
face seems to be preserved at some points 
and is about 0.004 m. above the level of 
the smooth band at the edge (it has been 
so restored in the section Fig. 44). The 
trachelium is unfluted and tapers notice- 
ably toward the bottom. There is a large 
square dowel hole at the centre of the 
bottom. A shallow groove about 0.035 m, 
wide which starts on the abacus and 
carries down across the echinus and tra- 
chelium perhaps indicates that the space 
between columns was closed in some way. 
The surface of the exposed parts was pro- 
bably once covered with stucco, but only 
a few uncertain traces of it now remain. 

The broad, spreading echinus is char- 
acteristic of sixth century Doric. ‘The 
circumstances of finding date our piece 
not later than about 540 n.c., and it may 
well be a generation or so earlier. Its 


small size and the rather rough work- 
5 : : aes : 
manship suggest that it may have come Fig. 44. 55. Poros Doric Capital. Section and Under- 


] ry ; ] yravlos Ses -8 
from a private house or a small sanctuary, side. From a Drawing by J. Traylos. Scale 1:8 
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SECTION A-B 


> aod * += 


NOTE ON SOME BLACK-FIGURED SPHERICAL PYXIDES 


The shape represented by the pyxis with Herakles driving a team of centaurs 


(above, no. 31) has a long history. It appears in various geometric fabrics,’ 1s 


1 Protocorinthian geometric, K. Friis Johansen, Les vases sicyoniens, pl. 3, 1; Boeotian geometric, examples 


cited by P. N. Ure, Boeotian Pottery of the Geometric and Archaic Styles (number 12 in the Classification 


des Céramiques Antiques of the Union Académique Internationale), p. 3, 8. V. stamnos; 


from Melos, Athens, 


27 


Fig. 45. Il. Black-figured Pyxis, Eleusis 1212. Side A 


Fig. 46, I. Black-figured Pyxis, Eleusis 1212, Side B 
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Ha ae in middle and late Corinthian,! oceurs in Chalcidian,? is found frequently 
in a gus and fourth century graves in Rhodes where many examples are of 
aa LADrLC.? ais Common in Attica* and Boeotia® in the later fifth and fourth centuries, 
ee ars peliseramaen tite BONE genera 

y rare a ave erto passed unnoticed,’ it 
seems worth while to present briefly those that have come to my attention of which 
poe ae five including the Agora piece. My thanks are due to Dr. Kourouniotes for 
permission to publish the examples in Eleusis. 


I. Athens, Agora, P 1257. Above, no. 31 


Fig. 47. Ill. Fragment of Black-figured Pyxis. Eleusis, Iny. 1037 


ll. Eleusis 1212 (Inv. 848). H. to lip, as restored, 0.145m.; D., 0.15m. Figs. 45 and 46 


The vase has been made up from a number of fragments and restored in plaster. Both handles, 
the entire foot, and considerable portions of the mouth and body are missing. ‘The handles, as 
restored, are probably too high, and the foot should perhaps be flaring instead of torus shaped. 
The clay is dark buff in color. 


National Museum 882 (Collignon-Couve, 396); from the Kerameikos at Athens, Karl Masner, Die Sammlung 
antiker Vasen und Terrakotten im K. K. Osterreich. Museum, no. 35, pl. 1 (with high foot). 

1 Payne, Necrocorinthia, catalogue, nos. 895 ff., 1318 ff, 1490 ff. 

2 A. Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, p. 126, and plates 165-170. 

8 Of. especially Clara Rhodos, III, pp. 150 ff. passim; and VIM, p. 21, fig. 7, and plate I. 

4 As the lebes gamikos with low foot: cf. Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names, tig. 74. An example 
in Oxford is dated late fourth century or early third (C.V. A. HI, J, pl. 47, 8, and references ad loc.). 

5 Ure, Classification 12, pp. 18 ff., no. 4 (stamnos-pyxis). 

6 Berlin F 2883, Neugebauer, Fiidrer, I, Vasen, p. 174 and plate 94 (= A. Furtwiingler, Sammlung 
Sabouroff, pl. LXX, 2); and Athens, National Museum, 13156 (ef. Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 439, note 2). 

7 | exclude animal frieze decoration which is standard in middle Corinthian and Chalcidian. 

8 Of. Pfuhl’s summary of Attie black-figured shapes, M. wu. Z., § 317, 8. v. pyxis: “Die bauchige, im 
Korinthischen besonders beliebte Form scheint dagegen zu fehlen, wenigstens unter den verzierten Biichsen.” 
Payne says that the shape is “unknown in Athens till the fifth century” (Necrocorinthia, p. 307, note 1). 
The shape does not appear in Ure’s list of Boeotian black-figured shapes, Classification 12, pp. 11 ff. 
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A. A procession of five youths advancing toward a flute player; above, a frieze of incised 
blobby rosettes. The youths are dressed in short chitons over which they wear tight-fitting, short- 
sleeved jackets. The jackets were once white and decorated with lightly incised vertical lines and 
had red borders. Red is also used near the lower border of some of the chitons, and for the wreaths 
or fillets. The flute player wears a long chiton which was once white decorated with lightly incised 
vertical lines and which covers his arm to below the elbow. To judge from his smaller scale he is 
standing on a raised platform. 

B. A group of five youths wearing short cloaks and carrying spears; above, rosettes as on A. 
Red and white were used alternately for the stripes on the cloaks, and the white was decorated 
with fine incised lines. The wreaths are red. 


Eleusis, Inv. 1037. P.W., 0.091m. Fig. 47 


Two joining fragments preserve some of the upper part of one of the figured panels of a vase 
similar in shape to the last but slightly smaller. Komasts; above, part of a chain of hanging lotuses. 


Fig. 48. IV. Black-figured Pyxis in Athens. Side A, without Lid 


Red is used for the hair and the garlands around the necks. The clay is dark buff in color and 
the inside is unglazed. 

; This piece and the last are surely by the same hand; notice especially the curious double-jointed 
fingers. The Agora Herakles and centaurs is not so readily comparable but seems definitely to go 
with the other two, and if not by the same hand is at least a product of the same oe The 
fabric of all three pieces is the same, and the scenes on the back (B) of Eleusis 1212 and ae hears 
Herakles and centaurs bear a certain resemblance to each other; compare especially the headend 
the rather confused drapery. They are all to be dated in the second quarter of the sixth peti 
and are probably of Attic origin. a iis 


Athens, private possession. Bought in Athens. Its provenience is unknown. To 
iudge ho TaVvear Py » i{f ra YFP ‘ P ] } P , 
judge, however, from the different degrees of discoloration of the various fragments 
and from the fact that a considerable ame ee 

it a considerable amount of grey ash was to be observed 


lodged in the angle between body and foot before the vase was cleaned, it seems 
leaned, it s 
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probable that it was found in an ancient cemetery where it had been broken at 


a funeral pyre. H. with lid, 0.115 m.; without lid, 0.087m. D., 0.09m. Figs, 48 
and 49 


The vase has been mended from a number of fragments and the missing parts of body and 
mouth restored in plaster. A fragment of the lid is also missing and has been restored. The scene 
on both sides is the same, a warrior leading a woman (Menelaos and Helen or the like), and at the 
right another woman. White, which has largely disappeared, was used on the warrior’s armor, for 
dots on the crest of his helmet, and for the flesh of the women. Red, which is fairly well preserved 
on one side of the vase, is used for alternate folds of the women’s himatia, for the warrior’s helmet 
and greaves, and for most of the cloak over his shoulders. A pair of red lines below the panel 
and one above it encircled the vase. There was a red line on the top of the lip, and perhaps one 
inside about half way down the neck. 


The vase is undoubtedly Attic and perhaps dates from about 530 z.c. 


Fig. 49. IV. Black-figured Pyxis in Athens. Side B, with Lid 


. ‘ € ame ie Sect Tela 1 ay v 
Rhodes, Archaeological Museum, Inv. no. 12957, from Camiros. Published in Clara 
° @) ) ae Al a i) if > 7 

Rhodos, IV, p. 173, no. 2 and figs. 181, 183, 184; and C.V.A., Rodi, IH, H, e, pl. %, 
3 and 4 

Jacobsthal, who has examined this vase, says that it is East Greek (Géttingische gelehrte AMAgTS 
1933, p. 12: “Ton hellgelb, aber mit rotem Uberzug wie attisch oder chalkidisch. TIonische Fabrik. 
933, p12: o ug ler cl ses i 
Cf. aps Beazley, J.H.S., LIV, 1934, p. 88; and Kunze, A. IL, DIX Vos plo; moter). its date 
must be around 530-520 n.c. (on the date of grave LXXV (99) in which it was found Clin JB St Zlo. 
XXXIV, 1933-4, pp. 25 and 26). 
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POTTERY FROM A SEVENTH CENTURY WELL 


An unfinished well on the north slope of the Areopagus, dug in 1937, yielded a group 
of vases and fragments dating from just after the middle of the seventh century. The 
eroup is of interest because it demonstrates the long continuance of certain types of 
small subgeometric vases, and because it shows certain parallels in the development of 
Attic and Corinthian pottery of the period. 

The round well-shaft, 1.15 m. in diameter, was cut to a depth of only 3.10 m., where 
it ended in a flat floor. Vertical series of depressions cut in opposite sides of the shaft, 
and intended to be used as footholds for descent into the well, indicate that the original 
purpose was to dig a well of normal depth, or at least to water level. Whether the 
project was abandoned because of the hardness of the rock, or for some other reason, 
is not clear. The unfinished shaft appears, in any case, to have been refilled immediately, 
and a large part of its filling was of the broken bedrock taken from the shaft itself. 
A certain amount of brown earth, in which was found the pottery, was mingled with 
the broken bedrock; it must have come from nearby, perhaps from a dump of votives 
from the same shrine as those found a little distance away toward the west.' Joining 
fragments of the same pots from top and bottom of the shaft further indicate that it 
was filled all at one time. 

A dating for the group? in the third quarter of the seventh century is suggested by 
the Late Protocorinthian skyphos D1 (Fig. 1). Payne notes that such plain black-glazed 
skyphoi start before the middle of the seventh century, and continue at least until the 
end; the only criterion for closer dating is that of style and fabrie.* Our example is 
varefully made and decorated and should therefore be early; the shallow open shape, 
the shortness of the rays around the base, and the shiny quality of the glaze, however, 
preclude a dating before the middle of the seventh century. A skyphos somewhat later 
in shape than ours was found in an Early Corinthian deposit at Corinth, of the last 
quarter of the seventh century. Decoration with multiple bands of purple and white 
becomes common on Late Protocorinthian and Transitional vases. 

The Attic skyphos D 2 (Fig. 1) is of the same shape as D 1; its decoration is in 
imitation of that of common Middle Protocorinthian skyphoi of subgeometric type. The 
open shape and the shortness of the rays above the foot suggest that it is a later 


* Hesperia, Il, 1938, pp. 642 ff. 

2 The 1c and sentalizi . q fp . : 

rhe geometric and orientalizing groups from the Agora will be lettered consecutively as they are 
published. Groups A—-C will appear shortly in Hesperia, Supplement II. 

* For references, see the catalogue, 
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puival of the conventional Middle Protocorinthian type, and should be dated after the 
middle of the century. The presence of two similar skyphoi, like ours carelessly made 
and decorated, in the Early Corinthian deposit at Corinth, suggests that the type con- 
tinued to be made down to the end of the century. The examples from the deposit at 
Jorinth are again somewhat later in shape than the one from the Agora. 

Corinthian in shape, but Attic in decoration is a third skyphos, D 3 (Fig. 1). The 
free curvilinear decoration above the base is characteristic of certain phases of Proto- 
attic ornament; the use of a band of purple bordered by white is perhaps borrowed 
from Transitional or Early Corinthian vases. Purple is rarely used in Attica before the 
middle of the seventh century. 


Ds D7 Bb? os 


Fig. 1. Protocorinthian and Attic Skyphoi and Cups 


Characteristic Attie subgeometric skyphoi, both in shape and decoration, are D 4-5 
(Fig. 1). The fabric is careless, of gritty, badly levigated clay, and hastily covered with 
dull streaky glaze of poor quality. Of decoration there is none, beyond the reserved 
band at the handle-zone; occasionally skyphoi of this type have reserved lines inside 
the rim. Such skyphoi have not been found in geometric graves; on the other hand, 
they are common in seventh century deposits, and many were found in graves in the 
Phaleron cemetery. Examples from early seventh century graves are fairly deep; with 
the passage of time they become narrower at the bottom and somewhat more pointed, 
just as do Middle Protocorinthian skyphoi. After the middle of the seventh century 
there is a reaction, as at Corinth, toward a shallower, more open, body, with a wider 
the flaring lip of the Attie skyphoi becomes much less prominent and, on late 
D 4 is perhaps a typical skyphos of the 
but not the latest, graves 


bottom ; 
examples, is often a mere projecting ridge. 
third quarter of the century, and finds parallels in the later, 
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at Phaleron; D5, shallower and wider at the bottom, is somewhat later, and finds a 
parallel in another, later, grave at Phaleron. The carrying of the reserved band in the 
handle-zone across the handles themselves is a device not used on early subgeometric 
skyphoi of this type. Our examples D 4—5 find numerous parallels in shape and 
decoration in an unpublished well group from the Agora which contained nothing as 
early as the middle of the seventh century, and a number of Corinthian and early black- 


Sie D2o 


D4 
ar DO2/f 


Fig. 2. Proto-Attie Oinochoai, Skyphos, and Jug 


figured fragments of the late seventh and early sixth centuries. The continuation of 
this simple, and no doubt cheap, type of subgeometric skyphos as late as the end of 
the century, and at a time when more elaborately decorated vases were being made 
parallels the long continuation of the simple black glazed type (D1) at Gonnins 

One-handled cups to correspond to the subgeometric skyphoi are also common in 
seventh century Attic deposits. Fabric and glaze are the same as those of the skyphoi; 
and a similar development of the shape, from the deep, to the pointed, to the aie 
open body may be traced. Numbers of cups like our D 6—8 (Fig. 1) were found in the 
Phaleron cemetery. D 6 represents the deep, rather pointed pe of about the middle 
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of the century; D 7—8 demonstrate the reaction toward the shallow, more open body 
with wider bottom. A further change is to be noted: the widely flaring lip becomes a 
short, sharply offset rim. One of the inscribed cups from Mt. Hymettos corresponds in 
shape to our D 7-8, and should be dated in the third quarter of the century.! Like 
the skyphoi, the one-handled cups seem to have been made down to the end of the 
century; no doubt such simple pots were much in use in everyday life. 

A type of seventh century skyphos with inturned rim, often lidded, is represented 
in the Agora group by a fragment, D 9 (Figs. 8 and 9), A skyphos of this type, with 
subgeometric decoration, was found in the latest of the geometric graves at the Dipylon 
published by Brueckner and Pernice.2 Other examples were found in graves at Phaleron, 
dating from the beginning to the end of the seventh century. Our fragment is from an 
unusually shallow skyphos; its decoration is subgeometric. The wavy band in the 
handle-zone is a favorite seventh century decoration. 

Two unglazed cups, carelessly made on the wheel, 
and undecorated, D 10—11 (Figs. 2 and 8), may have 
been votives. Small cups, skyphoi, and kantharoi of 
the same fabric, usually too small for use and often 
miniature, are not infrequently found in dumps of 
votives from sanctuaries. The presence of numerous 
fragments of such small vases in two other seventh 
century groups at the Agora, one of the first half, 
the other of the latter part, of the century, suggests 


that these too may have been made up, at least in Fig. 3. Fragments of Spouted Bowls, 
Das 


part, of discarded votives. D 10 is of a common 
type; D 11, with its high flaring base, is rarer. 

Plates with rolled handles turned out at the ends are common throughout the seventh 
century. The shape is descended from that of the similar geometric plate; with the 
course of time such plates become smaller, and lose the convexity of their side wall, 
until they become very shallow with walls either uncurved or very slightly concave. 
An example from a late grave at the Dipylon* is decorated in the handle-zone with the 
verticals and vertical wavy lines so typical of Protocorinthian rim decoration. Plates 
decorated, like our D 12 (Figs. 2 and 9), with a wavy line in the handle-zone, were 
found in the votive deposit at the Agora. Our plate is small and very shallow, with 
nearly straight side walls and a flat bottom instead of the earlier low base. The 
presence of another such plate in the unpublished late seventh century group at une 
Agora suggests that plates of this sort were made, like the subgeometric skyphoi and 
one-handled cups, down to the end of the century. Plates later than the mid-seventh 


1A J.A., XLVI, 1934, pp. 10, no. 1 and pl. I. 

2 Ath. Mitt., XVIII, 1893, pp. 115 ff. and pl. VIII, 1, 6. 

3 e.¢., at Tiryns; see Ziryns, I, pp. 95 ff, and especially figs. 29, 80, and 38. 
4 Again, Grave VIII; Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1593, yank, WANK, als 
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century, like our D12, have a plain rim instead of the thickened, slightly projecting 
rim of earlier examples. A fragment of another plate of the same type, D 13 (Figs. 3 
and 9), is smaller and somewhat deeper. Bowls with much the same sort of decoration 
as the plates, but much bigger and with deeper bodies, often spouted at the rim, were 
represented by many fragments in the Agora votive deposit; our fragment D 14 (Figs. 8 
and 9) is from a bowl of this type. Deep bowls of a different type, with sharply 
rounded shoulder and bridged spout, were made continuously from the late geometric to 
the early black-figured period. Fragments of two bowls of. this kind; D415 (Figs: 3 
and 9), were found in our well. The development of the shape is from a deep body 
with wide rounded shoulder and low upstanding rim to a somewhat shallower body, 
nearly straight in its lower part, sharply rounded at the shoulder, and with a mere low 


Fig. 4. Two-handled Basin (Louterion), D 16 


raised ridge instead of a rim around the opening. Our fragments are closer in shape to 
late Proto-attic bowls from Menidi, dating from the third quarter of the seventh century, 
than to earlier Proto-attic, or to the early black-figured bowl by the Nessos painter 
Phe large open basin D 16 (Fig. 4) seems, with its lifting handles set on the rim, to 
have been made for carrying liquids; it might be described as a louterion. If the 
louterion was a vessel used in cult practice’ the presence of one in our well group 
i el 4 ecy 1 . y 7 7 o 
furthers the suggestion that the vases found had originally been discarded from a 
1¢ ) qr m d ‘ © 1 Ja . +7 : P 
sanctuary. The shape is not geometric; I know of no forerunners to our vase in Attica 
A fragme a ar such basin, its bs ; 
2 paul of another such basin, its band handle, with upturned ends very metallic 
in feeling, set on the rim, was found in the late seventh century deposit at the Agora 
Py ‘2 » ie , TATA ; . , . : =) ‘ 
The fragment is covered with good black glaze and cannot be earlier than the end of 


’ See the article by Hedwig Kenner, “ ( i i Cult.” i 
: » article dwig Kenner, “Das Luterion im Kult,’ in Jahreshefte des dsterreichi 
chi } 5 WW : Sit rreich 
archiologischen Institutes, XXLX, 1935, pp. 109 ff. f vischen 
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the sev : ; : li > basi is not of i 

. enth century. The glaze of the basin D 16 is not of such good quality, and the 
basin itself must be considerably earlier; presumably it is contemporary with the other 
vases in the group and belongs in the third quarter of the century. 


The handsomest, as well as the most interesting of the vases found in the well is 
the oinochoe D 17 (Fig. 5). The shape, with its narrow necking separating shoulder 
from trefoil mouth, appears late in the geometric period. A number of handsomely 
decorated oinochoai of the same type were found in the votive deposit at the Agora, 
and small examples were offered in graves 
at Phaleron. The development of the 
shape is toward a taller body, a narrower 
necking, and a shallower trefoil mouth. 
Decoration with vertical bands, or some- 
times with verticals alternating with 
wavy lines, appears rarely on late geo- 
metric and orientalizing vases. An 
oinochoe of uncertain fabric at the 
Hague, decorated with alternating ver- 
tical and wavy lines, may have been in- 
fluenced by certain Cycladic vases, if not 
indirectly by Mycenaean. The represen- 
tation of another vase on the front of 
our oinochoe is difficult to explain. 
A geometric amphora from Thera bears 
a painted representation of a small ary- 
ballos, which, like the amphora drawn 
on our oinochoe, has been very much 
elongated, the better to fill the space 
which it decorates. Allowing for the 
elongation of the foot of the amphora 


represented on our oinochoe, it is not 

difficult to recognize the common Attic Fig. 5. Proto-Attie Oinochoe, D 17 
seventh century type of balloon-bodied 

amphora that was probably used for the storage and export of wine or oil. Fragments 
of two amphoras of this type, of which one, D 22, is here published (p. 418 below, 
and Fig. 6) were found in the well deposit. Although a representation drawn, like 
ours, on the wall of another vase cannot be expected to be a very literal and accurate 
picture of the phase of development of the amphora shape at the time when the 
drawing was made, it might nevertheless be remarked that our picture corresponds 
to later rather than earlier phases of the type. On the development of the shape, see 
below, p. 418. The drawing of a pot on another pot may have cult significance of some 
sort. The grave amphora from Thera is decorated with an aryballos; we know that 
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aryballoi containing oil or perfume were used at funerals. Our 
oinochoe can hardly have been used for oil; perhaps it was 
a wine jug, and the amphora on its body represented the larger 
container from which came the wine with which it was filled. 

The fragment D 18 (Fig. 2) is from an oinochoe similar in 
shape to D 17, but with slightly longer necking. Its vertically 
banded decoration, too, is similar to that of D 17; the bands 
are more closely spaced, and there seems to have been no 
reserved and decorated panel at the front. 


A common seventh century oinochoe type of approximately 


Fig. 6. Fragmentary é one 6 
Amphora, D 22 the same shape as D 17 in miniature, and usually entirely 
#922 


glazed, with reserved bands below the handle attachment, 
is represented in our group by D 19 (Fig. 2). Oinochoai of this sort were found in ten 
graves at Phaleron, dating from the beginning to the third quarter of the seventh century. 
D 19, with its low base and rather tall body, is fairly well developed and belongs to the 


later phase of the group. 

Another oinochoe, D 20 (Fig. 2), is difficult to place. The bottom, the handle, and 
the mouth (which was probably round) are missing, and the clay has misfired. The 
shape does not seem to be Attic, and the great number of large white grits in the clay 
further suggests that the vase may be an importation. 

The small handmade aryballos D 21 (Fig. 2) of fine pink Attic clay, carefully made 
and polished on the surface, is similar in shape to handmade aryballoi often found in 
late geometric graves. Such aryballoi are usually of white or buff clay; an example 
from one of the seventh century graves at Phaleron is of pale buff clay. 

Seventeen of the burials in the Phaleron cemetery were of small children in amphoras 
like our D 22 (Fig. 6). The amphora type was common throughout the seventh century; 
early examples have a very round balloon-like body, nearly straight foot, and fairly 
long straight neck with a raised ridge below the rim. Later examples become slimmer, 
with more flaring foot, and have a shorter, slightly concave neck; the neck-ring tends 
to become less prominent, and finally to disappear. The decoration of such amphoras is 
always very simple: reserved bands around the body below the handles, and a triangle, 
wheel, or set of concentric circles, flanked by wavy 
verticals, on the neck. Examples have been found 
widely distributed over the Mediterranean world; Attic 
oil and wine must have been exported in them. The 
example from our well group, while hardly complete, 
is sufficiently preserved to be placed among the later 


exainples of the series: it had a very flaring foot, and 


a short, probably slightly concave, neck. Fragments 
of another amphora like D 22 were found in the well; 
the amphora represented on D 17 (p. 417 above, and Fig. 7 
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Fig. 5) will serve to give an approximate idea of what a complete vase of this sort 
looked like. - 
A different type of amphora, unglazed and decorated with widely spaced horizontal 
glazed bands, descended from a geometric type and common throughout the seventh 
century, is represented in our deposit by the fragmentary vase D 23 (Fig. 7). Amphoras 
of this type become lower and plumper in the seventh century; a Ro cteawie camioent 


227 


Fig. 8. Fragments of Vases and Household Objects 


is the gradual widening of the neck. Our example, although very fragmentary, is shown 
to be late by the rim diameter, which is very much greater than that of the foot. 

As in the votive deposit at the Agora, household objects such as disks and whorls, 
coarse pottery, and lamps, were found in our well. Of the fragments of household 
ware D 24-25 (Figs. 8 and 9), D 24 is decorated with incision; D 25 is a fragment of 
a seventh century spouted bowl of common type. The disk D 26 (Fig. 8) cut from the 
side of a large pot, probably an amphora like D 22, and the whorl D 27 (Fig. 8) find 
parallels in the votive deposit. More interesting are the lamps D 28-29, among the 
earliest Attic lamps that have been found. At Corinth “during the geometric period 
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lamps were apparently unknown ... then, about the end of the seventh century, they 
came into use again.”! Lamps as early as the middle of the seventh century were found 
in the votive deposit at the Agora;? most early lamps are of the same fabric as the 
household ware pots, and often have incised decoration. The examples from our well 
are of a different sort; wheel-made as flat-bottomed shallow saucers, their rims are pinched 
in to form a nozzle. They are similar to the Cypriote “saucer type” lamps which Myres® 
thought to have been introduced about the middle of the seventh century, but which 
apparently are much older in Cyprus.4 This simple type of lamp, however, may well 
have been independently invented in Attica during the seventh century. 

Five fragmentary figurines of terracotta D 30-34 (Fig. 10) complete the contents of 
our well. The presence of figurines again suggests that our group is votive in character; 


=< 42 0m. dem. < 43 <0. Han < 26°75. dam. = jo 7s. Har, 
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Fig. 9. Profiles of Plates, Bowls, and Skyphos 


the votive deposit at the Agora contained many crude figurines, among them standing 

figures, riders, and horses, corresponding to our examples. Two of the terracottas (D 30 

and 33) are subgeometric in technique; they are made of the same clay of which vases 

were ordinarily made, and are decorated with glaze. A third, D 32, made of the finer terra- 

cotta used for figurines, is also decorated with glaze. The other two, D 31 and 34, are made 
: ® « 9 € J « 

of fine soft terracotta and decorated with red and white paint. Figures made of the cruder 

materials seem to be the earlier; they continued to be made together with the finer terra- 
cottas, however, throughout the seventh ce ry i i jguri 

; og century and into the sixth. All of the figurine 

from the well, as from the votive deposit are hand : imiti ea 

; Ive posit, are handmade and very primitive in type. 

* O. Broneer, Corinth, 1V, Part I], Terracotta Lamps, p. 5. 
Unpublished; mentioned in Hesperia, I, 1933, p. 600. 

J. Li. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collection, p. 365, 


An example from a tomb cer ainly old 7 se t t t Ss G € rst 1 
a “ el than the seven h century Ama hu To y re 
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The small group of vases, terracottas, and household objects from our well is neither 
handsome nor spectacular. Nevertheless, it serves to illustrate the more humble sort of 
pottery that was made and used at the same time as the more elaborate late Proto-attic 
vases. The group is in itself a thoroughly compact and consistent unit, and can be 
dated in the third quarter of the seventh century not only on the evidence of the Corinthian 
and imitation Corinthian found in it, but also by comparison with vases from dateable 
graves at Phaleron. Falling as it does between the votive deposit at the Agora, which 
dates about 700-640, and late seventh century groups, it serves as a link showing the 


2 34 


Fig. 10. Fragments of Figurines 


continued development and long life of certain types of vases from the eerie in to the 
end of the century. As at Corinth, cups and skyphoi after the middle of eer ey 
become shallower, more open, and wider at the bottom. Not only pute but SeaT TEAC 
have very low bases instead of the flat bottoms of earlier types. Bee walls of te 
tend to become more sharply curved at the shoulder, and less convex In the lower part; 
shapes become more stiff and spruce and less rounded. The lamps are the earliest Greek 
lamps from Attica yet published. ; ) ale: 
What may seem astonishing to the observer is not only that small, TR era 
subgeometric vases should have had such a long vogue, but aa eo eee oe 
and thin streaky glaze should have been tolerated when the fine pink clay and_ blac 
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elaze, to be used throughout the classical period, were already coming into use. The 
long continuation of humble vases of this sort is paralleled, however, by the continued 
manufacture into the early fifth century of poor black-figured lekythoi and skyphoi; 
without doubt there were unambitious potters in the later seventh century, as at the 
beginning of the fifth, who were quite willing to grind out small careless pots of an 
outworn style to fill the needs of a cheap and unexacting market. 


Del: 


Di2: 


D 3. 


D 4. 
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Protocorinthian Skyphos. Fig. 1 


P 9002. H. (as restored), 0.07 m, Diam, at rim, 0.097 m. 

Very fragmentary, and restored; the foot is missing. Rays around the bottom; the body 
covered with shiny black glaze. Three bands of added purple, and one of white, above the rays; 
a band of white below the handle-zone. The glaze is much peeled inside, and at the rim outside. 

For plain black-glazed skyphoi of this type, see Payne, Necrocorinthia, fig. 9A and p. 279, no. 201. 
An Early Corinthian deposit at Corinth, A.J.4., XLI, 1937, pp. 217ff.; a skyphos slightly later 
than ours, no.2 and fig. 2. Discussed above, p. 412. 


Corinthianizing Skyphos. Fig. 1 


P 9001. IL., 0.078 m. Diam. at rim, 0,109 m. 

Small fragments of the body, and one handle, restored. Low base, slightly projecting. Short 
rays above the base, with a glaze band above; a zone of glaze lines around the body to the 
handle-zone. Jn the handle-zone, verticals at the sides, and vertical zigzags at the centre. 
A single glaze band on the handle. Coarse Attie clay with dull glaze, black to thin brown. 

Middle Protocorinthian skyphoi of the same type, Johansen, Les Vases Sicyoniens, pl. XVII, 2. 
A late example of the same type from an Early Corinthian deposit in Corinth, A.J.A., XLT, 1937, 
p. 220, no. 6, and fig. 5. 


Proto-attic Skyphos. Fig. 1 

P 9003. IL, 0.065 m, Diam. at rim, 0.088 m. 

Much of the body, and both handles, restored. In the reserved band above the low base, 
upward curving glaze lines which interlace with pendant loops. The upper body glazed; below 


the handle-zone, a wide band of purple bordered above and below with white. Attic clay; streaky 
glaze, black to brownish. See above, p. 413. 


Subgeometric Skyphos. Fig. 1 
P 9005. H., 0.048 m. Diam. at rim, 0.088 m. 


One handle restored. Flat bottom and yery slightly flaring lip. Glazed inside and out; the 
reserved band in the handle-zone is carried in a thin line across the outer face of the handles. 
A reserved line inside the lip. Dull red glaze. 

Earlier skyphoi of the same shape, but with deeper body and more flaring rim, were found 
in the Agora deposit of the first half of the seventh century, Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 542 ff., nos. 65 
and 79, figs. 19 and 23 (nos. 64 and 65 are reversed on fig. 19). A skyphos similar to D 4 in shape 
from a Phaleron grave of the third quarter of the century (Grave 16): Deltion, I, 1916, p. 43, 
fig. 45, 5, Examples from the unpublished Agora group of the late seventh century, Agora 
Inventory P 4797, P 5381—89. On the development of the shape see above, p. 413. 
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Subgeometric Skyphos. Fig. 1 
P 9004. H., 0.049 m, Diam. at rim, 0.083 m. 


Similar in shape to D4, but shallower and wider at the bottom; the rim has become merely 
a slightly projecting ridge. The reserved band in the handle-zone is carried across the outer 
face of the handles; and the inner edge of the rim is decorated with a reserved band, Streaky 
glaze, dull black to brown. 


A parallel for the wider, shallower shape in the Phaleron cemetery: Deltion, 11, 1916, p. 43 
fig. 45, 3 (Grave 55). 


One-handled Cup. Fig. 1 

P 9007. H., 0.066 m. Diam. at rim, 0.09 m. 

Fragments of the body and rim restored. A very low flat base, deep body, and flaring rim. 
Vertical band handle, down which runs a vertical glaze line. Attic clay, fired a greyish buff; 
glaze streaky brown to black, and slightly metallic. 

A deep-bodied early example of this type of cup, Eph. Arch., 1898, p. 58, fig. 4. Cups like 
D6 in shape, from graves of the second quarter of the century at Phaleron (Graves 48 and 32), 
Deltion, 11, 1916, p. 42, fig. 44, 2 and 6. Middle Protocorinthian vases, well developed in style, 
were found in both these graves. One of numerous fragments of similar cups found in the Agora 
votive deposit of the first half of the century is published in Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 562, no. 64, and 
fig. 19 (wrongly numbered 65 in the photograph). See above, p. 414. 


One-handled Cup. Fig. 1 

P 9008. H., 0.063 m. Diam. at rim, 0.089 m. 

Part of the body and rim restored. Very low base, rounded body, and short offset rim. Entirely 
covered with glaze except for the band handle, which is decorated with a vertical glaze line. 
Dull black glaze, very badly peeled, especially at the shoulder. 

A cup with similarly offset rim, but somewhat shallower body, from a late seventh century 
grave at Phaleron (Grave 18 A): Deltion, II, 1916, p. 42, fig. 44,3. The cup from Phaleron is later 
in shape than D 7. 


One-handled Cup. Fig. 1 
P 9009. H., 0.059 m. Diam. at rim, 0.09 m. 


Fragments: of the body and rim restored, Similar in shape and decoration to D7, but slightly 
shallower and more rounded. Dull black glaze, slightly peeled. 


Skyphos Fragment. Figs. 8 and 9 

P 9013. P.H., 0.045 m. Max. Diam. (est.) 0.13 m. 

Fragment with one handle; broken off just above the foot. Shallow rounded body and inturned 
rim. Above the foot, a broad glazed zone; on the body, a zone filled by diagonal wavy lines. 
Glaze lines below the handle-zone and on the rim; a wavy band in the handle-zone. Thin black 
glaze, slightly metallic, and much peeled inside. 

Similar skyphoi, with lids, from graves at Phaleron: Deltion, II, 1916, p. 35, fig. 28, and p. 36, 
fig. 30, from graves of the second quarter of the seventh century (Graves 32 and 48); from a late 
seventh century grave (18 A), p. 35, fig. 20. 


Coarse Votive Cup. Fig. 8 

P 9010. H., 0.039 m. Diam. at rim, 0.053 m. 

One handle, and part of the body, restored. Deep body with flat bottom, plain rim, and 
vertical band handles. Coarsely made on the wheel of pink Attie clay, and unglazed. Wheel- 


grooyes on the bottom. 
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Over eighty similar cups were found at the Agora in a well the contents of which cover the first 
half of the seventh century, and which will be published in Hesperia, Supplement II, Nos, C 69-76. 
Similar cups from a late seventh century group at the Agora, unpublished, Agora Inventory P 4798, 
4800, 5395—97. 


Coarse Votive Skyphos. Fig. 2 

P 9006. H., 0.086 m. Diam. at rim, 0.095 m. 

One handle and part of the body and foot restored. High flaring base, deep body, short 
offset rim, and rolled horizontal handles. The fabric like that of D 10, but somewhat more care- 
fully finished. : 


Subgeometric Plate. Figs. 2 and 9 


P 9011. H., 0.031 m. Diam. at rim, 0.167 m. 


About one half restored, including one handle. Flat bottom and very slightly convex side 
wall; plain rim and rolled handles with out-turned ends. A shallow groove around the bottom 
of the body gives the effect of a low base to the flat bottom. Concentric rings on the bottom; 
two glaze bands around the lower body, lines above, and a wavy band in the handle-zone. Series 
of short glaze lines on the upper face of the rim; the inside glazed, with two reserved bands. 
Dull black glaze, brownish where thin. 

A subgeometric plate of the same type, but bigger, deeper, and with more convex side wall, 
from Grave 2 at Spata, Deltion, 6, 1920—21, p. 134, fig. 4. A later example, closer in shape and 
decoration to our plate, Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 5856, figs. 46-47, no. 185. From the unpublished 
late seventh century group at the Agora, Agora Inventory P 5413. On plates of this type, see 
above, p. 415. 


Plate Fragment. Figs. 8 and 9 
P 9012. P.H., 0.028 m. Diam. at rim (est.), 0.14 m. 


Small fragment of the wall and rim, with one handle. Part of a rather deep plate with slightly 
convex side wall and slightly projecting rim. Thin streaky glaze, black to brownish, inside and 
on the handle. The outside, and the upper face of the rim, are unglazed. 


Bowl Fragment. Figs. 8 and 9 
P 9016. P.H., 0:055m. Diam. at rim (est.), 0.28 m. 


Fragment from the rim and wall of a shallow bowl; convex side wall and plain rim. A wide 
glazed band below the handle-zone, and a wayy band in it. The inside glazed; large blobs of 
glaze are spaced at regular intervals in the reserved band on the upper face of the rim, Glaze 
black to reddish brown. 

Fragments of similar bowls from the votive deposit in the Agora, Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 585—6, 
figs. 46—47, nos. 187—192. 


Fragments of Spouted Bowls. Figs. 3 and 9 


P 9015, a) P. H., 0.055 m, Diam, at rim (est.), 0.23 m. 
b) P. H., 0.12 m. Diam. at rim (est.), 0.30 m. 


I'wo fragments from bowls almost exactly alike in shape. Deep body, rounded at the shoulder 
and very slightly convex in its lower wall; the inward-turned shoulder is slightly thickened 
upward around the opening. The spout is added below a round hole pierced through the wall 
just below the rim, which bridges it. Black to red glaze, red inside, and much peeled. 

A late geometric bowl of this shape, R. Hampe, Frithe griechische Sagenbilder, pl. 22, below; 


oo, 


end of the eighth century, Proto-attie, the bowl from Thebes; Jhb., II, 1887, pl. 4, probably of 
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the second quarter of the seventh century. Fragments from Menidi, late Proto-attic and closest 
in shape to our fragments, Jhb., XIV, 1899, p. 111, fig. 17, and p. 125, fig. 28, dated by Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, p. 344, just before 620. The bowl by the Nessos painter, K. A. Neugebauer, 
Fithrer durch das Antiquarium, IT, Vasen, pl. 8, is more developed in shape, and dates from the 
last quarter of the century. 


Two-handled Basin. Fig. 4 
P 9014. H., 0.121 m. Diam. at rim, 0.375 m. 


Fragments of the body and high ring foot restored. Rounded body with a wide flat rim, 
slightly projecting. Rolled lifting handles set on top of the rim. Thick fabric of Attic clay; 
covered inside, on the rim and handles, and halfway down the body outside with dull black 
glaze, badly peeled. 

The unpublished fragment of a similar basin with lifting handles of the end of the seventh 
century, Agora Inventory P 5415. 


Proto-attic Oinochoe. Fig. 5 


eeSOOO re El Ola mee Max Diam Osler 

Illustrated London News, September 11, 1937, p. 432, fig. 18; A. A., 1937, p. 102, fig. 5; 
ASB 2X D1 A931, p- 1, tig.8: ; 

Small fragments of the body and rim restored. Tow flat base, deep body, very short neck, 
and shallow trefoil mouth. Glaze above the base, on the mouth, and on the rolled handle. Wide 
vertical glaze bands, evenly spaced, on the body from the neck to the glazed zone above the 
base. In a wider panel at the front, an amphora standing on a short horizontal ground-line. 
Glaze dull to metallic black, and slightly peeled. 

Oinochoai of this shape from the votive deposit, Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 592 ff., nos. 211—213 
and figs. 50, 59 and 60, No. 211 has been restored too high. No. 213 is dated “probably in the 
late eighth century’ and compared to an oinochoe from Phaleron: Deltion, I, 1916, p. 41, fig. 41, 3. 
The Phaleron oinochoe was found in Grave 48, together with the developed Middle Protocorinthian 
skyphos illustrated on p. 32, fig. 22,2. Vertically banded decoration on the oinochoe C.V.4A., 
Pays-Bas, Musée Scheurleer, II F, pl. J, 5. A Mycenaean vase with similar vertical decoration 
(not uncommon in Mycenaean), Furtwiingler and Loeschcke, Mykenische Vasen, pl. VIII, no. 50, 
from Ialysos. Cyecladie vases with vertically banded decoration (in zones), C. Dugas, Délos, XV, 
pl. XXXVH, t4—15, Class Bb. Amphora from Thera with the representation of an aryballos 
drawn on its neck (from Grave 78), Ath. Mitt., XXVIII, 1903, Beilage V 2 (A 20). 


Oinochoe Fragment. Fig. 2 


IP SoS Vie Ve, Neale COGi Lane 
Part of the upper body and trefoil mouth. Glaze on the mouth and neck; regularly spaced 
vertical bands of glaze down the body. Attic clay; dull black glaze, slightly streaky. 


Oinochoe. Fig. 2 

P 8998. H. (as rest.), 0.14 m. Max. Diam., 0.113 m. 

The trefoil mouth and band handle restored, Low base and rounded body. Entirely covered 
with dull, somewhat peeled, black glaze; four narrow reserved bands around the body below the 


handle attachment. Buff clay with white grits. 

Similar oinochoai from Phaleron, Deltion, II, 1916, p. 40, fig. 40. Under no. 7%, p. 41, are 
listed ten graves which contained similar oinochoai. Of these, Grave 47 is early seventh century, 
Grave 19 is of the second quarter, and Grave 71 probably of the third quarter, of the century. 


See above, p. 418. 
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Oinochoe. Fig. 2 

P 3999. P.H., 0.1452 m. Max. Diam., 0.10 m. 

The bottom, the band handle, and the mouth, which was probably round, are missing. 
Glazed, with a reserved band, to just below the shoulder, three lines below the handle attachment. 
A wide curving glaze band across the front of the reserved shoulder; glaze bands around the 
neck. The slightly micaceous clay, full of white grits, has misfired to a purplish-grey color; 
many small pits and craters in the surface give further evidence of misfiring. Thin dull glaze, 
black to brownish. Probably not Attic. 


Handmade Aryballos. Fig. 2 

P 9000. P. H., 0.067 m. Max. Diam., 0.085 m. 

The squat rounded body, slightly flattened at the bottom, preserved; the narrow neck and 
band handle broken away. Handmade of fine pink clay carefully polished on the surface; unglazed. 

Compare the similar seventh century aryballos, Deltion, I, 1916, p. 42, fig. 43, 1 (Grave 27). 
Late geometric examples, from Grave 3 at Spata, Deltion, VI, 1920-21, p. 134, fig. 8. 


Fragmentary Amphora. Fig. 6 


P 9018. Max. Diam, (at shoulder, as preserved), 0.44 m. Diam. of foot, 0.17 m. 

Two fragments from a balloon-bodied amphora. One preserves the shoulder, with both rolled 
handles; the other, the lower body and heavy flaring ring foot. Red to black glaze over all; 
a zone of four reserved bands around the shoulder just below the handles. 

Similar amphoras at Phaleron, Deltion, II, 1916, p. 27, fig. 11 and p, 28, fig. 12; listed under 
no. 6. Fig. 11 is from an early seventh century grave (47); fig. 12, later in shape, from a later 
grave (61). The amphora from Grave 33 (late seventh century) has lost its neck ring. On the 
use and distribution of such amphoras, see Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 570ff. See aboye, p. 418. 


Fragmentary Amphora. Fig. 7 
P 9017. Diam. of foot, 0.11 m. Diam. of lip (est.), 0.18 m. 


Preserved are the lower body with slightly flaring ring foot, and two fragments of the rounded 
lip. Attie clay covered with a thick creamy slip; bands of black to reddish glaze on the foot, 
the lip, and at intervals around the body. 


Household Ware Fragment: Incised. Fig. 8 

P 9019. P. Width, 0.082 m. 

The lower part of the handle, and part of the shoulder, of a pitcher or amphora. Incised 
decoration on the handle, and around the body at the level of its attachment; finger hollows at 


the base of the handle. Coarse micaceous clay with white grits, fired red to grey. 

a e: “ fi 5 . . . = Z z s 
Compare the handles from the votive deposit, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 599, no. 226, and fig. 65 
0.226. @. 65. 


Household Ware Bowl Fragment. Figs. 8 and 9 


P 9021. P.H., 0.07 m. Diam. at rim (est.), 0.21 m. 


Part of the rim and upper body, with a shallow pouring spout. The rim slightly thickened 
and flat on top. Fabrie as D 24. : 


Jompare the similar bowl from the votive deposit, Hesperia, I, 1933, p. 601, fig. 69, no, 234 
Clay Disk. Fig. 8 
P 9020. Th., 0.012 m. Diam., 0.9 m. 


Circular disk, unpierced, cut from the wall of a large closed pot. Attie clay; black glaze 
rather streaky, on the outside only. . : 


Probably cut from the wall of a large amphc 1 Simi i 
; om t all of a large amphora like D 22. Similar disks from the votiv 
deposit, Hesperia, H, 1933, p. 603, fig. 71. ‘ So Gas a 
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Clay Whorl. Fig. 8 


MC 317. Th., 0.026 m. Diam., 0.015 m. 


Double conyex or lentoid, pierced through the middle. Attic clay, undecorated. 


The common type of ¢ rie whorl, i 
mad ina ype of geometric whorl, in use also throughout the seventh century. From the 
votive deposit, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 602, fig. 70, no. 255. 


Lamp, Saucer Type. Fig. 8 


2731. H., 0.032 m, P. W., 0.094 m. 

The back broken away. Shallow, widely opening lamp with flat bottom and unbridged nozzle 
made by pinching in the walls of a wheel-made saucer. Attic clay; red glaze, much pitted, inside 
only. Burning around the nozzle. 

See above, p. 419. 


Lamp, Saucer Type. Fig. 8 


I 2732. He, 0:08 m. P. W., 0.088 m. 


Similar to D 28; very poorly preserved. Soft flaky clay, probably insufficiently fired; traces 
of dull red glaze inside. 


Standing Terracotta Figure. Fig. 10 

T 1319. P.H., 0105 m. W. at base, 0.023 m. 

The head and arms broken off. Columnar body, flaring slightly at the bottom; extended arms. 
Glaze bands around the bottom, the body below the arms, and the neck; a band across the shoulders 
and chest in front, and diagonal strokes of glaze on the chest. Pale buff clay with grits, covered 
with a thin creamy micaceous wash; dull black glaze. 

A columnar figurine from the votive deposit, Hesperia, H, 1933, p. 615, no. 296, and fig. 82. 
Compare also V. Miiller, Friihe Plastik in Griechenland und Vorderasien, p. 838 and pl. XXVII, 317. 


Standing Terracotta Figure. Fig. 10 


T 1307. P.H., 0.092 m. W. (at arms), 0.054 m. 
Similar in type to D 30; the base, head, and extended arms are broken off. Mended from 
several pieces; large chips missing. Soft buff terracotta, covered with white; traces of bands of 


red paint across the chest. 


Standing Terracotta Figure. Fig. 10 


T 1306. P.H., 0.062m. W. (of base), 0.022 m. 
Similar in type, but smaller and cruder. The head and extended arms broken off. Fine buff 
terracotta, decorated with bands of thin brownish glaze. 


Compare the figure from the votive deposit, Hesperia, IH, 1933, p. 615, no. 298, and fig. 82. 


Terracotta Horse. Fig. 10 


T 1320. P.H., 0.042m. P.L., 0.075 m. 

egs broken off; the tail stuck on along the right hind leg. The mane was 
Bands of dull black to brownish glaze across the back and chest, 
Traces of red paint between the front and hind legs. 

, and fig. 86. 


The head and | 
pinched to a thin sharp ridge. 
and down the legs and tail. 

Compare the horses, Hesperia, H, 1933, p. 619, nos, 314-315 
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Terracotta Horse and Rider 


TSO. ReEy C079! na. Ie) 0:07 me 

The rider, and the face and lower legs of the horse, are missing. 
the right hind leg, and the legs widely spread. Very long neck; the mane pinched to a sharp 
ridge, slightly wavy at the edge. Traces of the legs of the rider, and his hands, clinging to the 
horse’s neck, are preserved. Fine soft buff clay covered with white paint; traces of bands of red 
paint across the chest, on the mane, and on the hind quarters of the horse. 

The horse is similar to nos. 307—8 from the votive deposit; the rider, probably like nos. 302—3, 
was made in one piece with the horse rather than separately. See Hesperia, ly 19335 ps bili, feS3- 


The tail stuck on along 
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MIDDLE BYZANTINE POTTERY IN ATHENS 


The desolation of mediaeval Athens and the deplorable state of industry so lamented 
by the cosmopolitan Michael Akominatos! are well reflected in its pottery. Contemporary 
wares from Corinth and Thebes, of an elegance rarely afforded by mediaeval Athenians, 
attest the fact that even in the humbler arts these cities had triumphed over their 
former rival. But although the Byzantine pottery of the Agora is, in general, frag- 
mentary and poor, the circumstances of finding have sometimes provided valuable 
chronological evidence, while an occasional fine piece rejoices the excavator and relieves 
the dark picture of Byzantine Athens.? 

The chronological evidence is provided by the finding of closed deposits or of refuse 
dumps of pottery, the contents of cisterns, pits or pithoi, filled up either all at one 
time, or (as evidence of stratification shows) by degrees over a period of years. Each 
such dump may be considered as a unit, or, rather, as a group, the elements of which 
may be expected to show some logical relation to each other. Five such groups, ranging 
in date from the tenth or early eleventh century to the thirteenth, have been selected 
for discussion here. Except in one case (Group B) the dating is based on coins found 
with the pottery. These groups represent almost all the types of Byzantine pottery 
found in the Agora, and the conclusions are consistent with those offered, with less 
decisive evidence, by other Agora material. The present discussion does not pretend to 
offer a complete chronology of Byzantine pottery but may perhaps establish a few 
convenient landmarks for future study. 

The most comprehensive system previously devised for the classification of Byzantine 
pottery is that of Rice.? But since the Agora material is limited in range it seems 
preferable for our purposes to adopt a simpler method based on the pottery of the 
restricted area. Only a summary description will be given of wares corresponding to 
those of Rice’s classification. The reader is referred to his publication where they are 
discussed in full.4 Our classification follows. 


1&2 aOnvaink mavta yAtoxea zal evteAy,” Miyard Axomwverov tod Xwvictov te owlowenct, ed. Eve. I. Aauroos, 
Athens, 1879-80, II, p. 69. 

2 The great quantity of material found since the first publication of Byzantine pottery from the Agora 
(F. O. Waagé, Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 308-328) has necessitated a modification of the dates and classifications 
there suggested. ; ; or 

3D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, Oxford, 1930. This book forms the basis of all recent 
Byzantine ceramic studies and contains a full bibliography of earlier works on the subject. 


4 Rice, op. cit., pp. 9 ff. 
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Plain-glazed Wares. 
Three varieties are commonly found in the Agora: 


a) White Ware (Rice A 3). 
Over a white to light pink or grey clay of a sandy texture the glaze is applied 
directly. Although the fabric varies, the type is called for convenience white ware. 


b) Brown Glaze. B 1, 2. 
Here also the glaze is laid over the clay without a slip, but the body is red 
and the glaze, which is colorless or light yellow, appears brown. The term 
brown glaze has the sanction of several years’ usage.' 


ce) Plain Glaze on Slip. A1, 13, 14, 63, 64, 82-84, 86, 87; C 1. 
The glaze is applied as in the sgraffito wares, the only difference being the 
absence of decoration. The clay varies from buff to all shades of red and is 
covered with a white slip before the addition of the glaze. 


Impressed Ware (Rice A 5). 


The fabric is the same as that of white ware and is decorated in relief with a 
stamp. It is not represented in any of the groups under discussion but a number 
of examples have been found elsewhere in the Agora.? 


Painted Wares. 


a) Polychrome Ware (Rice Al). B 3, 4. 
This type is rare in the Agora and occurs only in its less fine forms. It is of 
sandy white clay, the design drawn in dark outline against the natural clay 
and filled in with a lighter color. 


b) Black and Green Painted Ware. A 2-7, 16-23; C 2. 
This is one of the commonest types of pottery in the Agora.* Against a white 
slip is painted a design outlined in black and filled in with green. On the finer 
examples the outline is carefully drawn and the green does not run over the 
edges, but the technique readily degenerates and the attractive rinceaux and 
other designs become splotches of green bearing very little relation to a wandering 
and uncertain black line. The two extremes of quality may be compared in 
A 18 and A 19 (Figs. 5, 6). A not uncommon variant of the same form of 
decoration is the use of either black or green alone (A 6, 16; Figs. 2, 5), 
The term black and green painted ware has been used as a general desecrip- 
tion for this whole group, although the black varies from a solid black to 
Cf. Oscar Broneer, Corinth, 1V, part I, pp. 124%. 


1? WT an nh ; pa i ee = 
Ci Wamge; op cit. p. 022, he, 17, 
Waagé, op. cit., p. 323, 
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purple or brown. Individual pots are sometimes referred to as brown and ereen, 


where a use of the other term would necessitate an immediate modification in 
the description. 


ey Slip-painted Ware. A 8, 24, 25, 81; C 2. 
"he designs are painted in white slip against the natural clay and then covered 
with glaze, usually colorless or light yellow, occasionally STeen. 

d) Red-painted Ware. C€ 3. 
This term is used to deseribe a ware in which the design is painted in thick 
red paint over a white slip and then covered with a colorless glaze. The type 
is uncommon in the Agora, but in the few existing examples the designs 
resemble those of slip-painted ware. 


IV. Sgraffito (Rice B1—3). A 9-10, 26—54, 65-79, 85, 88-92; C 4, 5; D1, 2; E 2-4. 
The category includes all wares of which the decoration is formed by scratching 
through the white slip before glazing. These techniques have heen discussed in 
great detail? and it is necessary here only to indicate their various aspects. The 
term “sgraffito” will be used for designs made by scratching with a fine point 

through the slip.’ “Incised” applies to those in which a part of the slip is scraped 
away with a broader tool (Rice B 2). “ Incised sgraffito” is used for linear designs 
likewise made with a broad tool. “ Sgraffito with incision” refers to designs 
principally sgraffito but with incised details. “Sgraffito with painting” is  self- 
explanatory. 


” 


V. Coarse Ware. A11, 55—57, 93-95; B 5-7; D 4-7. 
This classification includes all unglazed wares, for the most part water jars and 
cooking pots. 


GROUP A 


The pottery in this group (Figs. 1-18) was found in an ancient cistern to the north 
of the Hephaisteion re-used as a refuse pit in connection with the complex of Byzantine 
buildings in the area. The stratification noted in excavation made it possible to 
distinguish four periods of use, and coins found in the three lower layers helped to 
establish a tentative chronology. The catalogued pieces represent the proportion of 


different wares in each period. 


1 Waagé, op. cit., p. 323. The decidedly linear quality of the slip-painted wares from the Agora leads 
me to reject Rice’s classification of this technique with incised ware. Cf. also H. Megaw, “ Byzantine 
Architecture in Mani,” B.S.A., XXXIII, 1932—33, p. 148. 

2 Rice, op. cit., pp. 32 ff. 

8 T have avoided the term “fine sgraffito” since this might imply a uniform excellence of execution. 
To eall the technique “early sgraffito” is to ignore its continued existence over several centuries. 

4 For the location of this cistern (Section AA, 87/AE) cf. D. B, Thompson, Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 399, 
fig. 2, and p. 401. 
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Period J. A1-12. Figs. 1—3 
Relatively few sherds came from the lowest layer. Among them was a coin of 
Nikephoros II] (1078-1081), suggesting that the sherds were thrown in during the 
last quarter of the eleventh century or the early years of the twelfth. 


Period Il. A 13-62. Figs. 4-10 

To this layer belongs the great bulk of all the pottery found in the cistern. It is 
distinguished from the layers above and below by signs of burning throughout. Two 
coins of Alexios I (1081-1118) were found in it. It is to be noted, however, that 
several fragments from a nearby pithos! were found to join with pieces from the 
burned fill, and in this pithos were coins of Manuel I (1143-1180). The second 
period thus appears to record a destruction by fire some time during the reign of 
Manuel I. In view of the resemblance in the pottery of this layer to that both 
below and above, it seems probable that it represents the complete interval between 
the first and the third periods, the fire having destroyed pottery accumulated over 
a period of perhaps fifty years. 

The quality of most of the pottery in this period is rather poor, but a few pieces 
raise the general artistic level considerably. The black and green bowl A 18 has 
already been mentioned, and the sgraffito bowl A 31 (Fig. 7) is excellent both in 
shape and workmanship. Of similar quality, although their fragmentary state prevents 
full appreciation of it, are A 32 and A 33, and, to a lesser degree, A 34 (Fig. 8). 
It is worth noting that in all these examples the clay is red instead of the buff or 
pinkish buff most frequently used for the Byzantine pottery of Athens, and that 
the outside of each of the sgraffito pieces is covered with a white slip and thin 
colorless glaze. The fragment of an Islamic imitation of porcelain (A 15) is an 
interesting example of a non-Byzantine importation very rare in the Agora.? 


Period HI. A 63-80. Figs. 11-14 
After the destruction, and the consequent disposal of all the remains of earlier wares, 
the cistern was again used for refuse, perhaps, if we may trust the evidence of a 
single coin, still in the reign of Manuel I. In this fill a much greater consistency 
is to be noted in the pottery. Whereas in the burned fill there were found both 
painted and sgraffito wares in great quantity, probably representing fifty years 
or more of production, the total absence of painted wares in period III implies that 
they had been largely supplanted by sgraffito by the time of the destruction or 
immediately thereafter.® The finest pieces from this period, A 65, A 67—69 (Figs. 11-13), 


! Section KK, Pithos K. 


* I am indebted to Dr. Ernst Kiihnel of the Islamic Department of the Vorderasiatischen Museum in 
Berlin for the identification of this sherd as an Islamic product of the tenth or eleventh century, probably 
from Alexandria. 

Phe same conclusion is reached elsewhere in the Agora, where a gradual reversal of the proportion 
of painted to sgraffito wares is noted in areas where the stratification has been preserved. 
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are all of red clay with a white slip and thin colorless glaze on the outside. The 
shape of A 68 is particularly noteworthy. The mending holes in A 69 suggest that 
it may have been a decorative piece preserved from a slightly earlier period. The 
palmette medallion of the sgraffito bowl A 31 (Fig. 7), from period II, 


is repeated 
in simplified gee in the incised medallion A 78 (Fig. 14), 


Period 1V._-A 8195. Figs. 15-18 


Over the fill of the third period was a deposit of earth, 65 cm. thick, containing 
no sherds, probably from a period of disuse during which earth sifted through a 
loosely fitting cistern-cover. For this period we have no evidence of absolute date, 
but the thick deposit of sifted earth seems indicative of a considerable lapse of 
time. Comparisons of the pottery above this sterile deposit with dated pieces from 
other parts of the Agora suggest that this last period belongs to the mid-thirteenth 
century, Almost exact replicas of the rabbit in A 89 (Fig. 15) are found frequently 
in middle and late thirteenth century contexts, often with coins of William Ville- 
hardouin (1245-1278). The warrior in A 91 (Fig. 17) is discussed in connection 
with a somewhat similar figure on E 2. 


GROUP B 


No coins were found in this cistern.! The contents (Figs. 3, 19-21) however are con- 
sistent and illustrate the type of pottery found regularly in deposits underneath those 
containing black and green painted ware. The polychrome cup B 3 (Fig. 19) belongs to 
Rice’s class A 1 which he dates in the tenth or eleventh century. The small cup B 4 
(Fig. 19) is simpler but of a somewhat similar fabric. The brown-glazed ware represented 
by the double cooking pot B1 and the spouted jug B 2 (Fig. 19) has been found 
abundance in Athens and Corinth, almost invariably in early contexts. The most 
common shape among the unglazed pots is the round-bodied, two-handled cooking pot 
of which B 6 is an example (Fig. 20). 

An interesting exception to the secular character of the subjects of the designs Ou 
Byzantine pottery is provided by an Adoration of the Magi stamped on the ee a 
coarse cooking pot (B 5; Fig. 21). Undoubtedly too much stress must not be laid on 
this very simple representation, but it may be noted that iconographically it is related 
to the Ravenna type of Adoration rather than to the Byzantine, in which the ee 
guides the Magi to the Christ Child.’ The composition finds its closest parallel in a 
fourth century relief on the sarcophagus of the Exarch Isaac in Ravenna,® although the 


1 The cistern (Section @0 at 27/KA) lies to the east of the Valerian Wall, near the Church of the 


Hypapanti. 
°, » OF Baldwin Smith, Harly Christian Iconography and a School of Ivory Carvers 


1917, pp. 36 ff. eae ton 
3 H. Diitschke, Ravennatische Studien, Leipzig, 1909, p. 10, fig. 3 and pp. 


in Provence, Princeton, 


298 ff. 
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differences of date and medium naturally forbid close comparison. Such stamped 
decoration of unglazed wares is most unusual. The stamp had no doubt some other 
purpose than the decoration of cooking pots, but either for use as a bread stamp or 
for the decoration of impressed wares the lowness of the relief seems unsuitable. 

The only type of pottery from this cistern not represented among the catalogued 
objects is white ware. Several such sherds were found, but all in a very fragmentary 
state. Among them was a small piece of the rim and handle of a light green-glazed 
double cooking-pot.! Not to pass over this important ware without illustration, an 
example of the same fabric from a mixed context is included (Fig. 22). This small table 
brazier, or chafing dish,? is an unusually sumptuous example of a shape frequently 
found in brown glaze. The same principle of construction applies to all: a bowl on a 
stand, with a rectangular opening on one side of the stand and air-holes on the other. 
The theory that coals were put in the stand to keep the food in the bowl warm is 
substantiated by a slight blackening of the clay in almost all examples. The white-ware 
piece differs from most in that a second bowl holds the coals, rather than the stand itself. 

Fragments of these chafing dishes or of their characteristic high domed lids are found 
in most brown glaze deposits, and bear witness to a refinement not usually associated 
with ordinary Byzantine life. Sometimes they are of the simple type of B1; often they are 
decorated with grotesque plastic figures from rim to base. The general character of the 
design of the fragmentary lid in Figure 23 may be compared with the plastic decoration 
of the chafing dish in Figure 24. The adoption of a more subdued method of decoration 
is not perhaps to be regretted; there is in the plastic ware a singular premonition of 
the art of eight or nine centuries later. 


GROUP C 


The most satisfactory group (Figs. 25, 26) from the chronological point of view was 
found in a pit® in the east end of the South Stoa, over the mouth of which was an 
apparently undisturbed Byzantine fill. The pit was small, measuring 95 em. in diameter 
and only 80 em. in depth. In addition to the catalogued pieces it contained some coarse 
ware and a very few glazed sherds, either black and green painted or with simple 
sgraffito designs. Conclusive evidence for the dating of this group is provided by fifteen 
coins all belonging to the period between 1057 and 1118 a.p.4 We are therefore fairly 


’ This fragment was found in the disturbed fill at the top of the cistern, but it is of the same fabric 
as the other sherds, and probably belongs with the lower fill. 

* Inv. P 3075; D., 0.21; P.H, 0.115. The lower part of the stand is not preserved, but the breaks 
show that there was at least one more row of openwork squares. Greyish white clay; yellow-green elie 
fired darker in places. The glaze covers the inside of the stand and the andere of the loves bowl. 
Traces of burning inside the lower bowl. . : 

* Section U, Pit at 23/KX1, 

z * The distribution of the coins is as follows: one Anonymous Byzantine, Class VI (1057-1059): three 
Nikephoros IIL (1078-1081); one Anonymous Byzantine, Class IX (1078 1081); two Anoncmoue B wantin 
Class X (1081-1118); five Anonymous Byzantine, Class XI (1081-1118); Bion esos I (1081-1118); i 
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safe in concluding that the breakage of the pots took place not later than the second 
decade of the twelfth century and that they were made at some time about the year 1100. 
The lion on © 4 (Fig. 26), although the glaze is dull and discolored, is a fine piece of 
drawing,-and it is gratifying to be able to date it with some precision. 


GROUP D 


m q a 9Q7 ‘> Pe id 7 7 

The contents of the group (Figs. 27, 28) were found in a well used in connection 
with the Byzantine house built over the north part of the Odeion.t The presence of a 
number of unbroken water jars is evidence of its use as a source of water and not as 
a refuse pit, and in this it differs from the preceding deposits. The single coin of 
John H (1118-1143) suggests that the well was in use around the middle of the twelfth 
century. The decorated wares were scanty and included black and green painted sherds, 
and sgraffito of the same general character as the two catalogued pieces. The plate 
D 2 (Fig. 27) is a remarkably fine and complete example of the red fabric with external 
slip and glaze. 


GROUP E 


The pithos immediately to the west of the Stoa of Attalos? in which the pieces 
from this group (Figs. 29-31) were found appears to represent two periods of use as a 
rubbish pit. The lower fill, in which there were no coins, contained the lamp E 1 (Fig. 29) 
as well as a few sherds of rather careful sgraffito and some black and green painted 
ware. A coin of Alexios I and four of Manuel I point to the dating of the upper fill 
in the second half of the twelfth century. Although most of the pottery from this 
pithos was fragmentary and comparatively ordinary, one piece is full of interest. The 
warrior (E 2; Fig. 30) is of a type found on a few fragments in Corinth, and a sherd 
with a small piece of skirt, leg and scabbard from Constantinople, now in Berlin,*® probably 
comes from a similar figure. There is a certain resemblance to the warrior on A 91 
(Fig. 17), although the one is full face and the other in profile. Both wear conical caps 
with knobs at the corners and high collars, and carry somewhat similar shields. The 
artist of the later fragment (A 91) was less accomplished and made no attempt to 
represent the long hair which hangs down over the shoulder of the other figure and, 
from the little that is left, we may judge that his clothing was drawn much less carefully. 

There seems to be no reason to look for the identification of either of these figures 
with any saint or historical personage, for the almost exclusively ecclesiastical character 


one identified as tenth to eleventh century. The only other coin in the pit was Athenian Imperial. For 
the classification and dating of these coins, see J. P. Shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 148—9. 

1 Section =, Well at 54/M&T. 

2 Section ¥, Pithos at 15—17/ME-U2T. | . 

3 W. F. Volbach, Bildwerke des Kaiser-Friedrich-Museums: Mittelalterliche Bildwerke aus Italien und 
Byzanz, pl. 19, no, 6448. 
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of Byzantine art finds a marked exception in the pottery. Genre scenes, on the other 
hand are common, and warriors may find a place beside ball-players, charioteers and 
scenes of domestic felicity.' 

The recent finds in the Agora have made it possible to make a few generalizations 
on the characteristics of the pottery of several different periods. Most of the tenth or 
early eleventh century pottery of the Agora, in so far as it has been identified, is 
represented in Group B. In contrast to Corinth, where it has been found in abundance, 
the Agora has produced only a very few examples of polychrome ware (B 3, 43 Figs lo), 
but in every deposit which, according to excavation evidence, precedes the period of 
black and green painted or sgraffito wares there is either brown glaze, or white ware, 
or both. 

At exactly what point these fabrics were supplanted by the painted and sgraffito 
wares we are not yet in a position to say. Indeed, brown glaze seems to have continued 
in use long after the introduction of the new wares, but in diminished quantity, and 
primarily as a kitchen ware. The evidence from Group A indicates that the more elaborate 
wares had been established by the third quarter of the eleventh century. From the great 
predominance of black and green painted ware over sgraffito in the two early periods 
of Group A, as well as in other deposits where a similar stratification has been observed, 
we shall probably be safe in assuming that the painted wares were introduced at some 
time early in the eleventh century and reached the peak of their popularity at the end 
of the same century. From the time when the sgraffito technique first makes its appearance, 
toward the end of the eleventh century, its greater decorative possibilities lead to the 
gradual displacement of the painted wares, although these continued to exist for some 
time. By the end of the twelfth century it is not uncommon to find deposits with no 
black and green ware at all, as in Periods III and IV of Group A, and in Group E. 

Although there is no evidence for the existence of sgraffito in Athens before the 
middle or the third quarter of the eleventh century, we note with interest that the incised 
technique followed not long after, since a plate dating from about 1100 4.p. has incised 
details (6 5; Fig. 25). This new method is established by the middle of the twelfth century, 
both for principal and accessory design. Both styles draw from the same repertory of 
decorative motifs, but special adaptability leads to the preference of some patterns over 
others. Rinceaux and running spirals, for example A 31—33, 36-45 (Figs. 7-9), are 
common in the sgraffito technique, while ornamental Cufic and other patterns of a 
rectilinear character (A 53, 54; Figs. 7, 8) are more frequently found in incised wares. 
Birds, and animals, especially rabbits, are common to both styles in all periods. 

Although the static quality of Byzantine art led to the preservation in unchanged 
form of many designs, the period from the beginning of the twelfth to the middle of 
the thirteenth century was not without some changes in the method of drawing. The 
tendency was toward an increasing broadness of style, with consequent elimination of 


1 Cf. a plate from Corinth, A.J.A., XXXIX, AMS E15) avert, walang ale 
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inner drawing. An extreme example of this may be seen in the comparison of two pieces 
taken from the beginning and end of our period. The lion from a plate dating about 
1100 (© 4; Fig. 26) is drawn with such minute detail that it is at first difficult to 
distinguish his mane from the rineeau background. On the other hand the rabbit from 
the latest period of Group A (A 89; Fig. 15), probably from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, represents the simplification achieved by constant repetition of the motif. That 
the difference is not primarily one of skill is eloquently attested by the goat from a bowl 
of the first half of the twelfth century (A 52; Fig. 8), where the artist faithfully, but 
unsuccessfully, drew as much detail as he could. The virtue of the late style was that 
an incompetent draughtsman could achieve a presentable effect by following a simple 
formula.! 

Another interesting tendency of the sgraffito technique is the development of incised 
sgraffito. It is worth noting that the only incised seraffito in Period II of Group A 
occurs in neat bands and consists entirely of short straight lines (A 53, 54; Figs. 7, 8). 
With Period III, however, the character is completely changed by the use of the technique 
of curvilinear instead of rectilinear patterns. The restraining bands disappear and the 
design spreads in unconfined exuberance over the whole field (A 66; Fig. 13). The new 
mode also becomes popular in conjunction with sgraffito designs (A 91; Fig. 17). The 
absence of this curvilinear form in the first two periods of Group A and its appearance 
in the last two, and in other deposits of the same period or later, leads to the belief 
that it was introduced late in the reign of Manuel I. 

Byzantine pottery does not exhibit subtle development or refinement of shape. Some 
shapes, however, associate themselves with certain styles of decoration and with certain 
periods. The widely flaring bowls with sharply defined rims, usually flat around the top, 
are found almost exclusively in the black and green ware, with occasionally a little poor 
accessory sgraffito (A 18, 26, 27; Figs. 5, 32). On the other hand, plates with an almost 
vertical rim and low ring foot are almost always decorated with rather fine sgraffito 
(C50 2,E 2; Figs. 25, 27, 30, 33). In the former case, the rim is usually quite or 
nearly straight, in the latter it has a slight curve. Simple bowls with a fairly low ring 
foot and flaring sides of the type of A 31 (Fig. 32) are found in all periods and all wares, 
but they are most commonly found in the earlier periods decorated with a little simple 
seraffito (A 9, 39, 40; Figs. 2,9). Later, perhaps toward the end of the reign of Manuel I 
(Period III of Group A), the sides begin to curve in and during the thirteenth century 
one of the most common shapes is a bowl with slightly ineurving sides and a widely 
flaring foot frequently decorated with rabbits and other animals of the type of A 88-89 
(Fig. 15). The beginning of this tendency may be seen in A 79 (Fig. 32). yes 
‘The Agora material sheds no light on the difficult problem of provenience. It is difficult 
to believe that no pottery was made in Athens, but criteria for distinguishing the imported 
wares from the local imitations have in only a few cases been established. We have no 


1 This trend corresponds to a ‘similar one noted in manuscript illumination and prefaces the final 
; mnnes rere tae oa 
break-up of the Byzantine style; ef. Art Bull., XVI, 1934, p. 72. 
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evidence for the existence of potters’ workshops in the Agora before Turkish times, and 
the inferiority of the pottery of Athens confirms the belief that we must look elsewhere 
for the main centres of production. The general similarity between the pottery of Athens 
and that of Corinth and Sparta indicates a common source for much of it, and excavations 
in all these cities have produced wares similar to those found in Constantinople and 
some of the cities of Asia Minor.! The lack of resemblance between the pottery of Athens 
and that of northern Greece is striking.2 It has been noted, for instance, that the 
fabric of the pieces with the best and most careful decoration differs from that of the 
poorer examples. The clay is red and fine, and, when attended by sgraffito decoration, 
it is usually covered on the outside with a white slip and thin colorless glaze. This 
clay in no way resembles any fabric known to be of Attic manufacture in any period, 
nor, so far as I am aware, any fabric of Greek manufacture. It is tempting to suppose 
that these wares were exported in relatively small quantities from some centre outside 
of Greece to various cities, including Athens, Corinth and Thebes. In the pottery with 
similar designs but of the pinkish buff to buff clay familiar to all excavators in Greece 
we may perhaps recognize the copies achieved with greater or less success by the local 
artisans. Further systematic excavation on Byzantine sites will no doubt provide evidence 
as to centres of production. 


CATALOGUE 


Unless otherwise specified, all vases are unslipped and unglazed on the outside, except 
for an irregular band around the rim, and have a ring foot and plain rim. The following 
abbreviations are used: H. = Height; W. = Width; Diam. = Diameter; P. H. = Preserved 
Height; P. W. = Preserved Width; Max. Dim. = Maximum Dimension. A number preceded 
by P is the Agora Inventory Number. 


GROUP A 


A 1. Green-glazed jug. Fig. 1 
P9561. H., 0.10 m. Diam. of rim, 0.091 m. About two thirds preserved. 


Flat bottom; round body; vertical rim; one loop handle round in section. A slight swelling 
on the shoulder, almost at right angles to the handle, probably indicates the start of a sport 
(cf. B2, Fig. 19). The entire inside, the outside of the rim and the handle covered with mottled 
light green glaze. Rather coarse buff clay. 


id Cf. Volbach, op. cit., pls. 13-31, passim. Clear evidence of the manufacture of certain wares in 
Corinth has been found in the recent excavations of the American School of Classical Studies there This 
material will be discussed by ©. H. Morgan in his publication, now in preparation, of the Byzantine wether 
from Corinth: Corinth, Vol. XV. I am indebted to Mr. Morgan not only for the opportunity of eae 
this material in detail, but also for much helpful discussion. : y ‘ 

z att of the Saloniki wares may be examined in the Byzantine Museum in Athens. Cf. also 
D. M, Robinson, Olynthus, V, pls. 204—208; the Byzantine pottery is discussed by A. Xyngopoulos. 


A 2. 


A 3. 


A 4. 


A 5. 


A 6. 


A 7. 
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Black and green painted bowl. Figs. 1, 32 


Onno é Rae : . cat 
P 9552. H., 0.107 m. Diam., 0.267 m. Part of the rim and walls missing. 


Flaring bowl wit shar i ul insi i 
eA ete with upturned, but not sharply defined, rim, On the inside, on a white ground, 
a large conventional pattern in green, outlined in black. 


Black and green painted plate. Fig. 2 


4 


DP QAA5A HF ] ] . 
P 9555. H., 0.047 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.22 m. 


The whole of the ring foot and a small 
portion of walls and rim preserved. 


A deep plate with undefined rim, Across the plate, from rim to rim, three(?) bands of 
ornament in green, outlined in black. Fine red clay with thin white slip on outside. 


Black and green painted bowl. Fig. 1 


ORES : FF ers oe: 

P 9553, H., ca. 0.10 m, Diam., 0.267 m. Much missing; the profile is not complete. 

A flaring bowl with slightly outturned tapering rim. Over a white slip, irregular stripes, 
alternating green and brown, descend from the rim toward the centre. Pinkish buff clay. 


Fig. 1. Painted Bowls and Green-glazed Jug from Group A, Period I 


Black and green painted plate. Fig. 2 

P 9556. H., 0.046 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.22 m. The complete foot and about one sixth 
of the rim and walls preserved. 

Slightly upeurying sides and undefined rim. Over a white slip irregular vertical stripes, in 
alternating groups of green and brown, descend from rim. Buff clay. 


Brown painted plate. Figs. 2, 33 

P 9557. HL, 0.047 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.21. m. About one third preserved. 

Slightly curving sides; inturned rim. Conventional designs in dark brown on a white slip, 
covered with a thin colorless glaze. Fine red clay: thin white slip on outside. 

For this type of design, cf. a piece from Sparta, B.S. A., XVII, pl. XVILI, 66. 


Brown and green painted bowl. Fig. 2 


P 9554. H., 0.072 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.185 m. Part of the rim, walls and foot missing; 
profile complete. 
Almost straight flaring sides. On the inside, over a white slip, a bird painted in dark brown 


and green; alternating brown and green diagonal stripes around rim, Pinkish buff clay. 
29 
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A 9. 


A 10. 


A 11. 
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Slip-painted plate. Fig. 2 
Pp 9508. H., 0.045 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.22 m. Much missing from rim and walls; 
profile complete. 


An almost flat plate; inturned rim. 
white slip. Fine red clay; light yellow glaze; thin white slip on outside. 


An elaborate bird, with rinceaux in the field, painted in 


Seraffito bowl. Fig. 2 
P 9559. H., 0.065 m. Diam, estimated, ca. 0.15 m. About one third preserved. 
A small bowl with undefined rim. In the centre, a medallion with a triple spiral. Almost 


colorless glaze; buff clay, 


iy » . 2 a Y e . 
Fig. 2. Decorated Bowls and a Terracotta Stamp from Group A, Period I 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 2 
P 9560. P. TL, 0.037 m. Half the base and a small part of the wall preserved. 


Flat base ral h 1 £5 . pis « « « . . ayy, = 

Ab ase, straight flaring sides. ( rude R 

] . , e@ sor uffito ornament round W ills Red ¢ ] L mot tled 
V¢ OW-bDrown glaze. 


Fragments of coarse pithos. Fig. 3 


Mean : re : * 
P 9562. Diam. of rim estimated, ea. 0.37 m. 


ror HS Sere eatin, act , ap ac : 
i ne ae na shoulder of a large pithos with flat projecting rim, Around the shoulder 
run two hatehed ridges joined at intervals by similar vertieal ri S 7 F inel i 
ges j Is by similar vertical ridges; two rows of incised zigzags 


between the ridges, another below. Coarse red clay. 


A 12. 


A 13. 


A 14. 


A 15. 
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Fig. 3. Coarse Pithoi from Groups A and B 


Terracotta stamp. Fig. 2 


MC 340. H., 004m. Diam., ca. 0.07 m. A bit of the original edge preserved to the right. 


A round disk with a pierced knob above. In relief, a cross with letters between the arms. 
Fine red clay. 


Yellow- glazed bowl. .Fig. 4 


P 9569. H, 0.065 m. Diam, estimated, ca. 0.16 m. About one third preserved. 


Flaring sides. Buff clay; mottled yellow glaze over an uneven white slip, the glaze partly 
peeled. 


Brown-glazed bowl. Fig. 4 


P 9570. H., 0.058 m. Diam, estimated. ca. 014m. About one half preserved. 


Flaring, slightly rounded walls. Mottled light brown glaze over thin slip; thumb-marks of 
white slip around inside of rim. Buff clay. This glaze is in no way similar to the brown glaze 
associated with the earlier periods, which is thicker and applied directly over the clay. 


Imitation porcelain sherd. Fig. 4 


P 9392. Max. Dim., 0.057 m. 


From the base of an open dish with ring foot and wide shallow fluting on the outside. Hard 
white clay; white glaze. 

Two fragments of similar fabric exist in the Islamic Department of the Vorderasiatischen 
Museum in Berlin; the provenience of both is Egypt. 


As 


Fig. 4. Bowls and Jugs from Group A, Period II 
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Green painted plate. Figs. 5, 33 
P 9563. H., 0.043 m. Diam., 0.186 m. About two thirds preserved. 


Flat projecting rim. Green spirals on a white ground. Buff clay. 


Black ‘and green painted plate. Figs. 6, 33 
P 9564, H., 0.047 m, Diam. estimated, ca. 0.23 m. About one third preserved; profile complete. 


Undefined rim. On a background of white slip, a crude conventional design in green glaze, 
outlined in black matt paint. The whole seems not to have been covered with the thin colorless 


glaze usual in this ware. Buff clay. 


A 19. 


Fig. 5. Painted and Sgraffito Bowls from Group A, Period I 


Black and green painted bowl. Figs. 5, 32 
P 9565. HL, 0.109 m. Diam. estimated, ea. 0.28 m. Profile complete. 
On a white ground, a rinceau pattern in green, outlined in black; around the inside of the 
rim, green and black spirals. Thin white slip over all the outside, thicker around the rim. Red clay. 
This bowl is a fine specimen of a ware which is generally seen in decadent form. 
Black and green painted bowl. Figs. 6, 32 
P 9566. P.H., 0.068 m. Diam. estimated, ea. 0.205 m. 


tim projects slightly downward. Double curves in green outlined in black descend from rim; 
conventional pattern in centre (?). Buff clay. 


A 20. 


A 21. 


A 22. 


A 23. 


A 24. 
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Black and green painted jug. Fig. 4 


2 awe 5) 70° : . 

P 9572, P.H., 0.078 m. Diam. of base, 0.042 m. The lower part only preserved. 

; : ; : : : : 

Small flaring solid base. On a white ground, irregular curving lines, alternately black matt 
paint and green glaze, descending from shoulder. No glaze over all. Red clay. 


Black and green painted jug. Fig. 4 


P 9573. H. estimated, ca. 0.15 m. Diam., 0.086 m. Much missing from shoulder and walls. 
The upper handle attachment preserved. 


Flat bottom; trefoil lip. Alternating green and black wavy lines from shoulder to base; thin 
glaze over all. Red clay. 


Fig. 6. Painted and Sgraffito Fragments from Group A, Period II 


Painted bowl Fig. 5 

P 9567. H., 0.085 m. Diam. estimated, ca, 0.25 m. The foot and parts of the rim and walls 
preserved; profile complete. 

Almost vertical rim. Design in black against a white ground. Colorless to light yellow-green 


glaze. Pinkish buff clay. 


Painted bowl. Fig. 5 

P 9568. H., 0.065 m. Diam., 0.154 m, Almost complete. 

Upturned rim. A circle of black dots in the centre and short black strokes from the rim. 
Mottled light to dark green glaze. Buff clay. 


Slip-painted bowl. Fig. 6 
P 9571. Max. Dim., 0.188 m. Diam. of foot, 0.119 m. Part of the foot and walls, none of the 
rim, preserved. . 
From a shallow bowl or a deep plate. A design of imitation Cufie around a central medallion, 
white slip and covered with a light green elaze. Red clay. White slip on outside. 


painted in : : oe eae 
ef, part of the middle of a bowl from Constantinople in the Kaiser-Friedrich- 


For a similar piece, 
Museum. Volbach, op. cit., p. 230, no. 6582, pl. 31. 
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Slip-painted jug. Fig. 4 
P 9574. P.H., 0.113 m. Diam. of foot, 0.085 m. Most of the body preserved, including the 


lower handle attachment and the start of the narrow neck. 
Round body; flat bottom. Spirals around the shoulder, and on the neck a crude guilloche. 


Yellow glaze. Red clay. 


Seraffito bowl with painting. Fig. 5 

P 9575. H., 0.086 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.24 m. About one half preserved. 

Sharply defined, almost vertical rim. Three bands of green glaze and a sgraffito rinceau 
surrounding a medallion of triple spirals, sgraffito. Rather poor technique. Coarse buff clay. 
Seraffito bowl with painting. Figs. 5, 32 

P 9576. H., 0.099 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.25 m. About one half preserved. 

Sharply defined, almost vertical rim. Medallion with triple spiral, and a rinceau band, both 
sgraffito, separated by irregular strokes, alternately purplish black and green; black and green 
vertical strokes around the inside of the rim. Thick white slip on the outside. Buff clay. 


Small sgraffito bowl with painting. Fig. 6 


P9577. H.,0.052m. Diam., 0.125m. Complete except for a few small fragments of the rim and wall. 
Flaring walls with undefined rim; small, almost flat base. Four zones of alternating sgraffito 
and brown painted decoration, crudely done. The paint varies from black to light brown. Buff clay. 


A 34 eS 


Fig. 7. Sgraffito Bowls from Group A, Period IT 
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Fragments of sgraffito plate with painting. Fig. 6 
P 9578, Diam. estimated, ca. 0.31 m. One fragment preserves the profile to the inner edge 
of the ring foot, the others are non-joining pieces of the rim and foot. 


From a large plate with an uncertain sgraffito design, possibly a bird; around the edge, 
an undulating black line, alternate loops filled in with green. Very light green glaze. Buff clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 6 
P 9595. P.H., 0.08 m. P.W., 0.26m. Part of the ring foot and the start of the inturned 
rim preserved. 


The head and part of the body of a dragon around a central medallion(?). Colorless glaze 
with splotches of green. Buff clay. 


Sgraffito bowl. Figs. 7, 32 
P 9891. H., 0.065 m. Diam., 0.183 m. Some pieces missing from rim and walls. 


Flaring sides; undefined rim. In the centre, a medallion with a split palmette design against 
an imbriecated background, Around the sides, a band of rinceau and one of zigzags. Greenish 
yellow glaze; white slip and thin colorless glaze over all the outside. Red clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito plate. Fig. 8 
P 9596. H., 0.04m. Diam. estimated, ca, 0.24 m. A fragment from the foot to the rim. 


Low ring foot; notched rim. A conventional design against an imbricated background in 
a medallion surrounded by a beaded band and a band of zigzags. Light yellow glaze, white 
slip and thin glaze on outside, Red clay. 


Fig. 8. Sgraffito Fragments from Group A, Period II 
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Fragment of sgraffito plate. Figs. 8, 33 
P 9600. H., 0.04m. Diam. estimated, ca.0.20m. A fragment from the rim to the inside of 
the ring foot. 


7 i > curvi ‘tical ri i i ional design (? 
Low ring foot; curving, vertical rim. In the centre, a medallion with a conventiona gn(?) 


against an imbricated background, surrounded by a beaded band and a rinceau. Fairly fine 
work. Colorless glaze; white slip and thin glaze on outside. Red clay. 


Seraffito bowl. Fig. 8 


P 9589. H., 0.055m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.13.m. About one half preserved; profile complete. 

A small bowl with undefined rim. In the centre, a conventional design against an imbricated 
background; below the rim, a border of broad bands, alternately vertical and diagonal, outlined 
against an imbricated background. Yellow glaze; white slip and thin colorless glaze on outside. 
Red clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 8 
P 9592. P.H., 0.58 m. P.W., 0.4m. From the wall of a small bowl. The start of the 
foot, none of the rim preserved. 


In the centre, a medallion with a conyentional design(?) against an imbricated background; 
two imbricated bands around the sides. Almost colorless glaze; white slip and very thin glaze 
on outside. 


Seraffito bowl. Figs. 7, 32 


P 9579. H., 0.065 m, Diam., 0.181 m. Much missing from rim and walls. 


A shallow bowl with slightly incurving sides. Around the centre a band of simple sgraffito 
rinceau. Green glaze Red clay. 


Fragments of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 9 
P 9583. P.H., 0.065 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.26m. About one half of the rim and walls, 
none of the foot preserved. 


A wide bowl with slightly incurving rim, Central medallion with a conventional design (?) 
against an imbricated background, surrounded by a band of rinceau. Yellow glaze; white slip 
on outside. Red clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 9 
P 9584. P.H., 0.08m. Diam., 0.28 m. None of the foot preserved. 


Inset flaring rim. Central medallion with a conyentional design(?) against an imbricated 
background, surrounded by a narrow band of diagonal strokes and a rinceau. Green glaze; 
white slip on outside. Pinkish buff clay. 


Several joining fragments were found in Section KK, Pithos K; see above, p. 432. 
Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 9 

P 9590, HL, 0.056 m. Diam, estimated, ca, 0.135 m. About one half preserved. 

Small bowl with undefined rim. Triple spiral in the central medallion. Almost colorless 
glaze. Buff clay. 
Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 9 


P 9591. H., 0.055m, Diam. estimated, ca. 0.135m. About one half preserved. 


Similar in shape to the preceding. Crude rinceau around the inside. Almost colorless glaze. 
Buff clay. 


ee 
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Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 7 

> QRRe > F 

P 9588. H., ca. 0.08m. Diam. estimated, ca, 0.21 m. 

Flaring bowl with almost verti i 

P almost vertical rim, A central medallion wi i i 1 

P : B allion with a triple spiral; a simpl 
rinceau around the sides. Almost colorless glaze. Buff clay. Sale # 
Seraffito bowl. Fig. 9 

P 9585. HL, ca. 0.075 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.21 m. 


: m faring bowl with undefined rim. Decoration similar to the preceding, but of better work- 
manship. Almost colorless glaze; white slip and thin glaze on the outside. Red clay. 


= 


A43 


Fig. 9. Sgraffito Bowls from Group A, Period II 


Sgraffito plate. Figs. 9, 33 
P 9597. H., 0.07m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0,31 m, About one quarter preserved. 


Slightly flaring ring foot. Large central medallion with elaborate rinceau pattern, surrounded 
by a narrow band of diagonal strokes and a rinceau. Almost colorless glaze. Pinkish buff clay. 


Seraffito plate. Fig. 9 
P 9598. H., 0.045m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.22 m. 


A flat plate with inturned rim. In the centre, a rinceau medallion; around the edge, a crude 
rinceau band surrounded by double lines. Almost colorless glaze; white slip on outside. Red clay. 


Seraffito plate. Figs. 7, 33 
P 9599. H., 0.05m. Diam. estimated, ca, 0.25 m. The ring foot almost all broken away. 
Flat projecting rim. Around the inside, two crude rineeau bands. Colorless to light green 


glaze, peeled in spots; pinkish slip. Clay buff to red. 
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Base of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 8 


P 9586. Diam. of foot, 0.091 m. 
Flaring ring foot, moulded slightly at the bottom. In the centre, a medallion with an interlace 
against an imbricated background. Colorless glaze. Buff clay. 


Seraffito bowl. Fig. 7 

P 7836. H., 0.073m. Diam. estimated, ca.0.19m. Profile complete. 

Undefined rim, In the centre, an eagle; conventional foliate ornament in the field, A con- 
ventional border around the rim. Light green glaze which has bubbled in firing. Pink clay. 

This bowl was found in 1936, in Pithos K, Section KK. A small fragment from the cistern 
under discussion was found to join. his piece is therefore included along with the three following 
pieces from the same location. 


Seraffito bowl. Fig. 8 


P 7837. H., 0.073 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.19m. Profile complete. 


Undefined rim. In a medallion enclosed in a wreath, the head and shoulders of a figure, 
left, with hands outstretched toward an object of which only a trace remains. Uneyen yellow 
glaze. Buff clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 8 


P 7838. Diam. of foot, 0.10 m. 


From the centre of the bowl. A bird, running, with head upturned. Almost colorless glaze, 
badly corroded. Orange clay. 
Fragment of incised bowl. Fig. 8 


P 7839. Diam. of foot, 0.067 m. 


From the centre of the bowl. A bird with incised body, head, wings and legs sgraffito; 
traces of field ornament above. Pale yellow glaze. White slip on outside. Coarse red clay. 
Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 8 


P 9594. Diam. of foot, ca. 0.10 m. 


From a bowl with a flaring foot. A bird, right; feet, beak and end of tail missing; traces 
of field ornament. Light yellow glaze; white slip on outside. Red clay. 
Fragment of sgraffito bowl Fig. 8 

P 9593. Diam. of foot, 0.12 m. 


From the bottom of a large bowl. A goat, crudely drawn, eating a piece of the field ornament. 
Yellow glaze. Coarse yellowish clay. 


Fragment of incised sgraffito bowl, Fig. 


e.) 


P 9587. Diam. of foot, 0,085 m. 


From the bottom of a shallow bowl; trace of inturn for rim at top of preserved wall. In the 
centre, a medallion of circles within squares, surrounded by a band of incised vertical strokes 
Light green glaze. Buff clay. Traces of burning. ; 

Some joining fragments were found in Pithos K. 
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Incised sgraffito plate. Fig. 7 
P 9601. H., 0.058 m. Diam., 0.253 m. 


Heavy ring foot. Three zones of ornament consisting of vertical lines, incised and sgraffito, 
the middle one interrupted four (?) times by a medallion of horizontal and vertical lines; a similar 
medallion in the centre. Yellow glaze; creamy slip on outside. Orange clay. 

Joining fragments were found in Pithos K. 


Fragment of cooking pot. Fig. 10 


P 9580. P.H., 0.115 m. Diam. of rim estimated, ca. 0.15 m. 


From a round-bodied pot with two(?) handles and outturned rim; shallow grooves around 
handle zone, Coarse red clay, burned black on the outside. 


AST A 56 ou ASS ASR 


Fig. 10. Miscellaneous Objects from Group A, Period II 


Amphora handle. Fig. 10 
P 9581. W., 0062 m. 
Lower attachment preserved. Broad flat handle with three rows of triangular punches. Coarse 


red clay. 


Coarse lid. Fig. 10 
P 9582. Max. Dim., 0.133 m. Only a small bit of the edge preserved. 


A flat lid with concentric grooves and a loop handle. Coarse buff clay; traces of burning. 


Double-saucered lamp. Fig. 10 

L 2864. H., 0.25 m. Diam. of upper saucer, ca. 0.08 m. The handle and parts of the lower 
sauecr broken away. 

The upper saucer has an uneyen covering of green glaze over a white slip; part of the slip 


covers the lower saucer. Buff clay. 
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A 59. Clay disc. Fig. 10 


MC 349. Diam., 0.07—0.078 m. 
A thick dise, irregularly flat, with a hole near the middle; possibly a spindle whorl. Orange 


clay with traces of a lighter slip. 


A 60. Fragment of a porphyry cross. Fig. 10 
ST 169. P.H., 0.03 m. P. W., 0.029 :m. 
Two arms of a small Maltese cross. 


Fig. 11. Sgraffito and Plain-glazed Wares from Group A, Period III 


A 61. Stone artifact. Fig. 10 
ST 179. Max. Dim., 0.065 m. 
A piece of black stone, irregularly shaped; all sides polished smooth as if from use as a grinder. 


A 62. Bone button. Fig. 10 
BI 332, Diam., 0.028im. ‘T., 0.006 m, 


One side flat, the other domed and decorated with incisions; pierced through the centre. The 
bone dyed pink. 


A 63. Yellow-glazed bowl. Fig. 11 


oa a: se : : : : 
P 9611, P. HL, 0.085 m. Diam., 0.21 1m. The foot and a few small pieces of the rim and walls 
missing, 
Curying sides. In the centre, a depression surrounded by a ridge; notched rim. Uneven 
yellow glaze; white slip on outside. Buff clay. 
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A 64. Yellow-glazed bowl. Fig. 14 


P 9612. H., 0.055 m. Diam., 0.143 m, Pieces of the rim and walls missing. 


; A small bowl with inturned rim. Yellow glaze with irregular streaks and dots of brown. 
White slip on outside. Pinkish buff clay. f 


A 65. Sgraffito bowl. Figs. 11, 12, 32 


P 9384. H., 0.067 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.22 m. 


eit oa ae with almost vertical, slightly outturned rim; low ring foot. In the central 
m C 1 g . © | “7 an? ale . rie 7 1 j 
edallion, a bir against an imbriecated background; between the medallion and the rim, one 
narrow and one wide band of zigzags. Almost colorless glaze; thin white slip on the outside. 
Fine red clay. 


A 66. Incised sgraffito bowl. Fig. 13 


P 9385. H., 0.11 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.830 m. About one half preserved. Profile complete. 


A large flaring bowl with slightly incurving rim. A goat, right, eating a vine; vines in the 
field. Green glaze. Buff clay. 


Aet A6S A&7 


Fig. 12. Sgraffito Bowls from Group A, Period HI 


A 67. Incised bowl. Figs. 11, 12, 32 
P 9386. H., 0.122m. Diam., 0.214 m. Almost complete. 


A deep bowl on a high conical foot. In the centre, a large medallion with a quatrefoil pal- 
mette ornament against an incised background. Yellow glaze; white slip and thin colorless glaze 
on the outside. Reddish clay. 


A 68. Incised bowl. Figs. 11, 12, 32 
P 9387. H., 0.109m. Diam., 0.23 m. Almost complete. 


An open bowl on a flaring foot; almost flat floor, with sharply defined junction between floor 
and vertical concave sides. In the centre, a medallion with a rinceau design against an incised 
background. Yellow glaze; white slip and colorless glaze on outside. Reddish clay. 


A 69. Segraffito plate. Fig. 15 
P 9388. H., ca. 0.05 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.31 m. About one third preserved. 


A large plate with hatched rim. In the centre, a geometric design (?) against an imbricated 
background, surrounded by three rinceau bands, the middle one interrupted, probably four times, 
by a geometric medallion. Fairly fine work. Almost colorless glaze within and without. Red 


clay. Mended in antiquity. 
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A 70. Incised sgraffito bowl. Fig. 13 
P 9602. H., 014m. Diam., 0.321 m, Fragments from the rim and wall, also most of the 


central medallion, missing. 

Rather high ring foot; upturned rim. In the centre, a medallion with a conventional design (?) 
against an imbricated background; around the sides, a band of incised vertical strokes. Poor 
green glaze. Pinkish buff clay. 


A 71. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 13 


P 9603, H., 0.105 m. Diam., ca. 0.305 m. About one half preserved. 
High ring foot; inturned rim. In the centre, a bird, crudely drawn, head and feet missing; 
conventional foliate ornaments in the field. Poor light yellow glaze. Buff clay. 


A7e 


Fig. 13. Sgraffito Ware from Group A, Period ITI 


A 72. Sgraffito bowl. Fig. 13 
P 9604, TL, 0.095 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.29 m. 
Slightly flaring ring foot; inturned rim. In the centre, a bird, sgraffito; incised sgraffito vine 
ornament in the field. Brownish yellow glaze; white slip on outside. Buff clay. - 
A 73. Incised sgraffito lid. Fig. 14 
P 9605. P.H., 0.065 m. Diam., 0.205 m. 


Slightly incurving rim; small stem for knob broken away. The inside glazed green; around 
) 


the outside a serawling conventi sj . . 
eLeR is Gla) g conventional design with brownish y 7 ols 
to buff, g th brownish yellow glaze, much peeled. Clay grey 
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Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 14 
P 9606. Diam. of foot, 0.117 m. 


The bottom of a lar rith vi | i i 
40 of a large bowl with ring foot. A bird, right, head missing; conventional foliate 


ornament in the field. Yellow glaze; white slip on the outside. Light red clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 14 
P 9607. Diam. of foot, 0.123 m. 


In a medallion, an animal, left, head missing; no inner detail on body; small vine sprays in 
background. Yellow glaze. Buff clay. 


Fig. 14. Sgraffito and Plain-glazed Wares from Group A, Period III 


Segraffito plate. Fig. 11 
P 9608. H., 0.047 m. Diam. estimated, ca, 0.26 m. 


Notched rim. In the centre, an elaborate rinceau medallion surrounded by two bands of 
zigzags. Yellow glaze, much peeled; white slip on outside. Red clay. Traces of burning. 


Seraffito plate. Fig. 13 
P 9609. H., 0.058 m. Diam. estimated, ca, 0.26 m. Profile complete to inside of ring foot. 


Plain rim. In the centre, a medallion with a conventional design (?) against an imbricated 
background, surrounded by a band of incised vertical strokes and, near the edge, a broader band 
of sgraffito strokes. Dull light green glaze; white slip on outside. Light red clay. 
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A 78. Medallion from incised bowl. Fig. 14 


P 9610. Max. Dim., 0.085 m. . 
From a small bowl with flaring foot. A split palmette with an inner palmette against an 
incised background. Yellow glaze; white slip and very thin glaze on outside. Pinkish buff clay. 


A 79. Seraffito bowl. Figs. 11, 52 


P 9613. H., 0.103 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.225 m. 
Widely flaring foot; incurving sides. In the centre, a medallion with a conventional design 
against an imbricated background. Uneven green glaze. Buff clay. 


_A&S 


Fig. 15. Bowls and Plates from Group A, Period 1V 


A 80. Double-saucered lamp. Fig. 14 


L 2865. P.H., 0.113 m. The lower half and parts of both saucers missing. 


The spouts are at right angles to each other. The upper saucer glazed yellow on the inside, 
with brown around the rim; the whole of the outside, and the inside of the lower saucer glazed 
green. Pinkish buff clay. 


A 81. Slip-painted bowl. Fig. 15 


P 9614. H., 0.11 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.29 m. 


Slightly flaring ring foot; inturned rim. In the centre, under the glaze, a design painted in 
black with splotches of white; white under the glaze around the rim; elsewhere the colorless glaze 
is applied directly over the clay. Clay buff to orange. 


A 82. Green-glazed bowl. Fig. 16 


P 9615. H., 009m. Diam. estimated, ea. 0.30 m. 


Slightly flaring ring foot; ineurving rim, Uneven green glaze on the inside; thin white slip 
on the outside, Pinkish buff clay, 
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Yellow and green-glazed bowl. Fig. 15 


P 9616. H., 0.07 m. Diam estimated, ca. 0.19 m. About two thirds preserved. 


Undefined rim. The inside glazed light greenish-yellow with streaks of green running down 
from the rim. Buff clay. 
Small yellow-glazed bowl. Fig. 16 


P 9617. H., 0.067 m. Diam, estimated, ca. 0.15 m. About one quarter preserved. 
Widely flaring foot. White slip on outside. Buff elay. 


Incised sgraffito plate. Fig. 15 


P 9618. H., 0.05—0.06 m. Almost complete. 


A large, almost flat plate. In the centre, a cross; the inside was covered with yellow glaze 
which has almost entirely peeled away; the white slip and thin colorless glaze which covered the 
outside has likewise almost disappeared. Buff clay. 


Fig. 16. Plain-glazed Ware from Group A, Period IV 


Yellow-glazed plate. Fig. 16 


P 9619. H., 0.042m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.215m. About one half preserved. 
Slightly inturned rim. Buff clay, from which the yellow glaze has almost entirely peeled. 


Yellow-glazed jug. Fig. 16 

P 9621. P. H., 011m. Diam., 0.14m. None of the neck and only the lower attachment of 
the handle preserved. 

From the shoulder and lower part of a round-bodied jug. Flat base set off by shallow groove. 
Light yellow glaze; the bottom glazed but not slipped. Red clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 15 

P 9380. H., 0.108m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.115m. A small section of the rim and walls 
preserved. Profile complete. 

Flaring foot; slightly incurving rim. In the centre, a medallion with an animal, right, looking 
back, against an imbricated background. Light yellow glaze. Buff clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 15 

P 9381. P. H., 0.042m. Diam. of foot, 0.095m. About three quarters of the medallion and 
foot preserved. 

From a bowl similar to the preceding. A rabbit against an imbrieated background, in a 
medallion surrounded by a border of four incised bands, cross-hatched at intervals. Light yellow 


glaze. Buff clay. 
30 
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A 91 


Fig. 17. Sgraffito Fragment from Group A, Period IY. (Slightly reduced) 


Incised bowl Fig. 15 
EP e9352 5 Pa O:065 mare Dram, Otol. 


A flaring stemmed bowl; the stem completely broken away. In the centre, a medallion with 
a rabbit against an incised background, crudely drawn. Yellow glaze; white slip on outside. 
teddish clay. Mended in antiquity. 


Incised sgraffito sherd. Fig. 17 
P 9383. Max. Dim., 0105 m. 


From an open plate. The head and shoulders of a warrior, left, wearing a pointed cap and 
carrying a pointed wicker (?) shield. Yellow glaze. Orange clay. 


Fig. 18. Coarse Ware from Group A, Period IV 
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Incised sgraffito plate. Fig. 15 

P 9620. H., 0.057m. Diam, 0.26 m. 

Rather high ring foot; almost flat projecting rim decorated with cross-hatching. Bubbly 
yellow glaze; traces of white slip on outside. Buff clay. 
Coarse jug. Fig. 18 


P 9622, H., 0.26m, Diam., 0.19m, The handle and part of the lip broken away. 


Rounded bottom; shallow grooves around neck, shoulder and above base. Coarse red clay, 


Fragment of large jar. Fig. 18 
P 9623. P. H., 0.175m. W. of handle, 0.062 m. 


A handle and part of the wall of a coarse jar; none’of the rim preserved. Below the upper 
handle attachment, a ridge, below which are three rows of zigzags scratched in the clay. Coarse 
red clay. 


Fragment of coarse bowl. Fig. 18 


P 9624. H., 0.135 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.30 m. Profile complete. 


A flat-bottomed bowl with slightly curving sides. Below the rim, on the outside, two grooves. 
Coarse clay, red to buff on the outside, grey at the core. 


GROUP B 


Bel. 


B 2. 


Brown-glazed chafing dish. Fig. 19 

P 10475 H.. O185an. Diamsat rim, 0:21/5m. 

Deep bowl with moulded rim and flat bottom; high base tapering toward concave foot, with 
a large rectangular opening on one side; on the opposite side at least one small round hole; two 
vertical handles attached at the base of the bowl and just above the foot; irregular gouges on 


the outside of the base. The glaze covers the inside of the bowl, with splashes on the outside, 
Coarse red clay. 


Spouted jug. Fig. 19 
P 10,148. H., 0.092m. Diam., 0.103 m. 


Flat bottom; straight rim; vertical handle from top of rim to below point of greatest 
circumference; spout set on shoulder near handle. Brown glaze over inside and upper part of 
outside, much damaged and whitened. Coarse red clay. 


Fig. 19. Glazed Wares from Group B 
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Fig. 20. Cooking Pots from Groups B and E 


Polychrome cup. Fig. 19 


P 9981. H, 0.063m. Diam., 0.089m. One handle and a piece of the rim missing. 


Coneaye, slightly projecting base; almost vertical sides with sharply defined inward slope 
near the base; two handles extending from rim to base. On exterior, a band of trefoils of 
yellow-brown glaze outlined in black; on the floor, in black paint, a cross with bars at the ends. 
Yellow glaze around the inside and outside of the rim, with splashes on the handle. White clay, 
pink at the core. 

For similar interior decoration on 
the same ware, cf. Rice, pl. VI. 


Fragment of blue-glazed bowl or 
cup. Fig. 19 

P9982. H., 0.046m. Diam. estimated, 
ca.0.10m, Profile complete. 

Slightly flaring rim; groove at bottom 
of side wall. Covered all oyer with a 
light blue-green glaze, badly stained. 
Grey clay. 


Fragment of a coarse lid. Fig. 21 


PP g93d 0. 
0.075 m. 


, 9.016 m. Max. Dim., 


From a flat lid with plain rim. In 
a circle stamped on the upper surface 
is a scene, undoubtedly to be interpreted 
as the Adoration of the Magi. At the 
left a figure sits, three-quarters or profile, 
holding a child; from the right ad- 
vance three figures wearing Phrygian 
caps, short tunies and possibly trousers; BS 
each carries a small object. Solid red 
brown clay, much blackened, especially 
on the lower surface. Fig. 21. 


Stamped Fragment. (Actual size) 
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Fig. 22. Green-glazed Chafing-dish (White Ware) 


Fig. 24. 


M. ALISON FRANTZ 


Brown-glazed Chafing-dish, Plastic Decoration 


B 6. 


B 7. 


GROUP 


Gals 


C22, 
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Two-handled cooking pot. Fig. 20 


P 9983. H., 0.155 m. Diam. of rim, 0.125 m. Diam. of body, 0.191 m. Intact. 

A round-bottomed plump pot; vertical rim with the top surface sloping in; two vertical handles 
on the shoulder. Four shallow wheel-grooyes about the point of greatest cireumference. Gritty 
red-brown clay; the bottom burned black. 

Fragment of coarse pithos. Fig. 3 
P 10,149. Diam. at rim estimated, ea. 0.305 m. 


A piece from the rim and shoulder with one handle preserved. Vertical rim, flat on top, with 
two angular ridges around the side; horizontal loop handle on bulging side wall. Incised wavy 
lines below rim. Coarse red clay, grey at core. 


C 


Green-glazed bowl. Figs. 25, 33 
P 5635. H., 0.05 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.195 m. 


A shallow bowl with carefully profiled walls sharply distinguished from low, nearly vertical 
rim. White slip on outside. Reddish clay. 
Slip-painted bowl. Figs. 25, 32 

P 5634. H., 0.117 m- Diam., 0:291 m. 


A large bowl with upturned rim. Slip-painted design of triangles with irregular streaks and 
splotches, coyered with green glaze. Buff clay. 


2 2 . . + ae al 
Fig. 26. Sgraffito Fragment from Group C 


C 4. 


C 5. 
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Red-painted plate. Figs. 25, 33 


P 5633. H., 0.037 m. Diam., 0.205 m. 


Upturned sides; very low ring foot. Decorated with two bands of debased rinceau in heavy 
reddish brown over a white slip. Slightly opaque colorless glaze. Light brown clay. 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 26 


P 5631. Diam. of foot, 0,09 m. 


The bottom of a shallow bowl; most of the central medallion preserved. A seated lion, his 
head, frontal, resting on his forelegs; his body following the contour of the circle, against a rinceau 
background; on his haunch a cross. Light greenish yellow glaze. Light red clay. Thin colorless 
glaze on outside. 


Seraffito plate with incision. Figs. 25, 33 
P 5632. H., 0.0832 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.20 m. 


Sharply upturned rim; low, coneaye foot. A rosette in a central medallion, surrounded by 
a band of enclosed palmettes, sgraffito, with incised details. Light green glaze; white slip on 
the outside. Reddish clay. 


GROUP D 


Uh 


Fragment of sgraffito bowl. Fig. 27 


P 5572. H., 0.07 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.20 m. 


A piece from the rim to the base of a small flaring bowl. In the centre, a rinceau medallion; 
around the middle of the wall, a rinceau band interrupted at least once by a medallion; near 


De: 


D 3. 
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O+ o«¢ 07 


Fig. 28. Coarse Ware from Group D 


the rim, a wider band with a running pattern of heart-shaped leaves. 


Greenish yellow glaze; 
white slip and colorless glaze on the outside. Red clay. 


Seraffito plate with incision. Fig. 27 
P 5314. H., 0.043 m. + Diam., 0.299 m. Almost complete. 


Vertical rim; very low ring foot. Small central medallion with a bird against an incised 
background, surrounded by three bands of conventional ornament, sgraffito, the middle one inter- 


rupted four times by an incised medallion. Almost colorless glaze, thin slip and glaze on the 
outside. Red clay. 


Double-saucered lamp. Fig. 27 


L 1717. H., 0.228m. W. of upper saucer, ca. 0.083 m. Diam. of base, 0.127 m. 


The stand flares toward the base. Green glaze on the inside of the upper saucer; traces of 
white slip on the outside of both saucers. Buff clay. 


Fig. 29. Sgraffito Bowls and a Lamp from Group E 
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D 4. Unglazed amphora. Fig. 28 


P 5316. H., 0.293 m. Diam., 0.229 m. 


Rounded bottom, short neck; wheel ridges on the shoulder. Coarse red clay. 


D 5. Coarse jug with incised decoration. Fig. 28 


P 5569. P.H., 0.218 m. Diam., 0.195 m. 


Round body; flat bottom, Zigzag lines incised in the wet clay, on the shoulder. Micaceous 
pinkish buff clay, grey core. Lip and handle missing. 


EI 2 


Fig. 30. Sgraffito Plate from Group E 


D 6. 


es 


GROUP 


Soa. 


E72: 


Eqo; 


E 4. 


E 5. 
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Unglazed amphora. Fig. 28 
P 5570. H., 0.283 m. Diam., 0175 m., 
Round body, tapering toward flat bottom. Several grooves around shoulder, Light pinkish 


buff clay. One handle and most of lip missing. 


Unglazed amphora. Fig. 28 
P 5071. H., 0.225 m. Diam., 0.176 m. 


Round body tapering sharply toward flat bottom. Narrow neck with flaring lip. Wheel-run 
grooves around shoulder. Coarse brick-red clay. One handle and most of lip missing. 


te 


Double-saucered lamp. Fig. 29 


L 2842. H., 0.156 m. Max. Diam., 0.097 m. 


The upper saucer and the handle broken away. Flaring 
base. Buff clay; yellowish glaze, much worn. 


Seraffito plate with incision. Figs. 30, 33 


Ee 


P 9396. H., 0.071 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.29 m. Less than 
half preserved. 
Fig. 31. Stone Seal from 


Almost vertical rim; low ring foot. A warrior, facing, wearin SP eric 
; = : 8 8 Group E. (Slightly enlarged) 


a high conical cap, a tight-fitting garment covering his arms 
and legs, and a flaring skirt resembling a fustanella. His long 
curly hair falls below his shoulders. In his left hand he carries a shield, in his right a short 
staff topped with a rosette. Two tree-like objects rise from his shoulders and from his waist 
hangs a scabbard(?). At his right is an eagle or faleon with incised body and around him, en- 
circling the plate, is coiled a dragon. The rim is decorated with a border of alternate tear-drops 
and lozenges above a debased guilloche. Yellow glaze; white slip and thin glaze on outside. 
Light red clay. 


Incised sgraffito bowl. Fig. 29 


P 9505. H., 0.087 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.295 m. 

Fragments of a low bowl with slightly incurving sides. In the centre, a Maltese cross, cross- 
hatched, with loops at the ends and arrows between the arms. Light yellow glaze. Buff clay. 
Fragment of incised seraffito bowl. Fig. 29 

P 9504. H., 0.056 m. Diam. estimated, ca. 0.170 m. 


From a small bowl with flaring sides. In the centre, a medallion with a simple design of 
incised lines; around the sides, two bands of vertical incised lines. Yellow glaze. Light red clay. 
Two-handled cooking pot. Fig. 20 


P 9506. P.H., 0.225 m. Diam., 0.277 m. The bottom, one handle and pieces from the walls 


missing. 


KK & os. em. 22770, 


L. 27 cme chez 


K £23 cms. cop 


Fig. 32. Profiles of Bowls 


+ 32:5 ems. Ham. 


Fk 2f <5. Han. 


kK <2ems. cm 


K 4 os. Aan. 


426 ON§. cian. 


A 64 


Fig. 33. Profiles of Bowls and Plates 
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Squat pot tapering slightly toward bottom; low vertical rim. Wheel-run grooves around 
middle of body. Dark red micaceous clay, unglazed; blackened by fire. 


E 6. Stone Seal. Fig. 31 


ST 171. H., 0.016 m. Diam., 0.01 m. 


A cone-shaped stone with a small knob at the point. On the flat circular bottom is engraved 
a bird. Light green stone with a soapy texture; opaque. 


M. ALISON FRANTZ 


METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS 


I publish here three sepulchral epigrams which have been found during the course 
of the American excavations of the Athenian Agora.! In dealing with inscriptions lke 
these, one can hardly claim literal accuracy for proposed restorations. However, it does 
seem that in a good many instances the general sense of the lost parts of these inscriptions 
has been recovered. 


28.2 Fragment of Hymettian marble. The left side is preserved, but the stone is 
broken away above, below, at the right, and at the back. It was found on May 3, 
1934 in Section K, in a modern wall. 

Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.064 m. 

Height of letters, 0.008 m. 

Inv. No. I 1466. 


The inscription is of the Hellenistic period, probably of the second century s.c. In 


line 7, the initial letter of (e)é¢ appears on the stone as =. 
1 [. .Jl@nenl[-------------------------- ] 
Avbida tiy oA[------------2-----=- ] 
alat ti(t) Movon > [-------------------- ] 


dxtaétn Wry liv @heoe Motion xccxy. |] 
5  daxova dé otoylayes te histoto’ clOre yoretou,| 
arti yauwr, otulor, Ey réde of eeyor.| 
yur, olulor, év v hu ehayor. 
[t]ou Babdy (e)ig -Ay[oovrog E8yv Oduor eved dgovtog ?,] 
éicg bdo 0 om[odice o@ua dobéy yéveto.] 


"TRANSLATION 


... Evil Fate destroyed my life when I was eight years old. Leaving to my parents 
everlasting tears and lamentations I have won, alas, instead of marriage, only this grave. 
I have gone into the deep abode of broad-flowing(?) Acheron, and my body, committed 
to the pyre, has become a heap of ashes. 


* Acknowledgments are gratefully made to B. D. Meritt, who has read the manuscript, and to J. H. Oliver 
and Eugene Vanderpool, who have examined the stones in order to verify several readings which could 
not be determined from the squeezes and photographs. I haye had no opportunity to see the stones myself. 


* The inscriptions are numbered in sequence after those published by B. D. Meritt in the first number 
of Hesperia for the current year. 
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It cannot be determined whether this poem was written in the elegiac meter or in 
BS onelons: As elegiac verse is more usual in sepulehral epigrams, [ have made the 
restorations in this meter. The even lines are not indented on the stone, but this does 
He one against the supposition that we have to do with elegiac verse. For an elegiac 
Inscription of this period with a straight left-hand margin see W. H. Buckler and David 
M. Robinson, Sardis, VII, 1, p. 108, fig. 100. 

Line 2: ‘4z6ida. This may be the 
name of the deceased. 

Line 4: Cf. girta tlolic él[araéery 
@he[o]e woioa ydow, Kaibel,+ Epigrammata 
Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, no. 413, 2; 
weyccg dléoao’, Aesch. Ag. 1457 and 1466; 
Biov... @Alecer]... tvy[7], Kaibel, 489, 
3-4; xaxy woo’ [@dsloev, S.E.G., I, 455, 
13-14; wotee xox}, Iliad 13, 602. The 
most ordinary epithet of Moioa seems to 
be odo. I have avoided the dreadful 
combination @seoe Mote’ ddon, although 
there was a Phrygian poet of sorts who 
did not shrink from it. Cf. ddeoer [uotjo’ 
dhon, S.E.G., I, 455, 16-17. One might 
restore dédon and replace Wdece by some 
other verb, as éofeoe. Cf. we... wolon 
[of]jéoe, Kalinka, Antike Denkmiiler in 
Bulgarien, p. 267, no. 337, 1-2; éoPeoe 
[Mo]lioe inv, Latyschev, Jnscriptiones 
antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti Luxint, 
Lies 101, no. 67,5, On the frequent 
coincidence of ictus and word-accent in 


this verse, see the discussion of line 5 No. 28 
below. 

Line 5: Cf. ddézova zai orovaydgs hetpag ala yoretor, Kaibel, 587, 2; coxedow dvorijvors 
Zumoy ddxova xai ovoveyde, Kaibel, 224, 3-4; waréou nat yerére ovdyra himdy ddzova, Kaibel, 
256, 6. On the assumption that the deceased was a girl I have restored Auroto’ rather 
than Jurdéy. This assumption is rendered to a certain extent plausible by the feminine 
name in line 2, although it cannot be proved that this was the name of the deceased. 
No evidence as to the sex of the deceased can be derived from line 6, where the untimely 
death before marriage is lamented. This sentiment may appear characteristically feminine 
to us, but it was not so regarded among the Greeks. Many instances of this lament 
are to be found in the epitaphs of men and women alike. It will be noticed that in this 


1 Hereafter, the author’s name alone will be used in references to this work. 


ATO MALCOLM MacLAREN, sr. 


( 


verse, as restored, there are six word-accents, each of which coincides with an ictus. 
This is almost equalled by déxova zat orovayas heiag ai@w yovevorr, Kaibel, 587122 fOr 
“Exrwo yao Cworfea hafdy Sipog guaake daze, Anth. Pat., , 152, 3; or xstrars eve Tootn 
Telawdriog o8 tun 0 eunng, Anth. Pal., 7, 149, 1; or [oie dé ptdda C]Gou Bootmy [yevent 
rayvuolowr], Kaibel, 147, 3 as restored by Wilamowitz. 

Line 6: Cf. & 0 @ayor ofc 6d evi yéuov, Kaibel, 227, 6. 

Line 7: The adjective Sabi is applied to various features of the underworld. Cf. Babdy 
Adbag ... dduov, S.E.G., WV, 91, 6; Babdy sig “Ayégovra, Anth. Pal., 7, 488, 1; rou Pabdy 
sic “Atdyv, B.C.H., IV, 1880, p. 170, no. 25. We find déuory... eg "Ayéoortoc, Anth. Pal., 
7, 181, 1. For the doubtful restoration ested déorrog cf. Iliad 2, 849 = 16, 288, where the 
epithet is applied to the river Axius. 

Line 8: For ec mig... o@uc dobéy cf. woyiy... eig déoa dotoc, Kaibel, 654, 4. For 
anode... yéveto cf. cépon yerouny, Anth. Pal., 8, 222, 1. 


29. Four fragments of a column of Pentelic marble join to form two non-contiguous 
groups. Fragments A and B contain the beginning of the inscription and part of a relief 
above it. These fragments are broken away on all sides, though the inscription is broken 
away only at the right. They were found on May 15, 1936 in a late Turkish wall in 
Section %. 

Height, 0.501 m.; estimated diameter, 0.55 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Fragments C and D are broken away on all sides and at the back. The inscription 
is broken away above and at the left. They were found on May 5, 1936 in a late 
Turkish wall in Section ¥. 

Height, 0.28 m.; width, 0.40 m. 

Inv. No. I 4129. 


The date is probably in the first or second century a.p. 


Adzxevooyv, magodsita, [- - - - ---- ees ee Omuérta| 
tunogov éy An(vora[y -~-2==s--) LJ [--=-=4 ] 


ov wdryg méupaloo] x[taduer]orv kote yéy[erla 
ovz ier, od yer[érng ? 2 ]loc éplese véxvr. 

alai, xo vépola TAGer ere} reooedééal Suevvoc 
cov’ eb[yitov, ) &)Wla]uern deyéor. 


TRANSLATION 


Weep, traveller, for (name of deceased), a merchant, who was killed in (?) ... of (?) 
pirates ... His mother, after sending him forth just when he was getting his beard, did 
not see him again, (and) his father (?) ... did not (?) burn the body. Alas, after his 
wife, the partner of his couch, had been waiting, there came (back) ashes, instead of 
the husband. 
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Line 1: Probably the name of the deceased occupied a part of the lost portion of 
the line. dauérvte is restored exempli gratia. This verb is suggested by Anovijoos ... “Aoni 
édunony, Anth. Pal., 7, 737, 2. For ddxovooy transitive, cf. Peek in Dernres OT O32 Npalal 
DOO. Mendelgin) 2.0.17, 27,1903, Deol, e0..o, le 


Line 2: The deceased was evidently a victim of pirates. No very convincing 
restoration for this line has occurred to me. Perhaps we should restore é» Ay(tjora[y 
dwucor -- -], “in the haunts of pirates.” Another possibility is é An(uor@[y xeooi - - -], 
“at the hands of (?) pirates.” For this translation of éy xeoot cf. Anth. Pal., 7, 665, 5—7 
GAN’ evi yain mareidt xai téugov xai xvegewy éhayey undeudror éy yeootr, “but he got funeral 
and a tomb in his own country by the hands of his own people” (Paton’s trans- 
lation in The Greek Anthology, Loeb Classical Library); cf. also Kelty éy yetoeooww 
6[Aéooac], I.G., Rom., IV, 272, 5, which probably means, “who perished at the hands 
of the Celts.” However, in these two instances of the phrase, as well as in the hypo- 
thetical é yegoi of line 2, the preposition may possibly have purely local significance. 
Cf. [vide téxrwy mételag te, pihwy év yeooi Gardvtec, Peek in Ath. Mitt., 57, 1932, p. 58, 
DOwsb, os 


Line 3: It is not easy to see why the Doric form uéere! should have been written, 
especially when An(c)or@[>] is used in line 2. R. Wagner, Quaestiones de epigrammatis 
Graecis ex lapidibus collectis grammaticae, p. 17, says that Doric forms are found in non- 
Doric epitaphs of ephebes, and that this is done “ex imitatione Pindari fortasse tamquam 
celeberrimi roboris iuvenilis praeconis.” See also B. Kock, De epigrammatum Graecorum 
dialectis, p. 35. A. de Mess, Quaestiones de epigrammate Attico et tragoedia antiquiore dialecticae, 
p. 19, quotes Wagner and adds, “Graecos... neque vero constanter eis (i.e., Doric forms) 
usos esse.” It will be remembered that we are considering the epitaph of a youth. 
de Mess, however, states further (op. cit., p. 21) that while the earlier writers of epigrams 
occasionally used Dorie forms for poetic coloring, this use “sane magnopere differt a 
temporum recentiorum intemperata licentia.” Is this uéryjg to be regarded as introduced 
more or less appropriately for poetic coloring into a youth’s epitaph, or is it merely an 
example of “ intemperata licentia ”? 


Line 4: yey[éryg] is suggested by drag in the preceding line. Possibly the father’s 
name filled up the rest of the lacuna. If this is so, an asyndeton will result. An asyndetic 
style is not unusual in epigrams. Cf. ... ty zahéw oe ti td Sévov; ovz éoaitetg [-AvdQ0]¢ 
édvoouévo.o, Graindor in B.C.H., 51, 1927, p. 326, no. 90, 1-2; Diguosg ws Dvguor, svepogos 
ror mvopdoor, 6 waig 6 diitwe voy watéoa toy ojvoga, Anth. Plan., 322 (J. H. Oliver has called 
my attention to this example); “Hodzdevtog éya* ti w cw xdtw thnev’ cuovoor; Anth. Pal., 
(128, 1. 


1 Verrall is probably right in retaining wergds (the reading of M, correeted to wyreds in later mss.) 
. 1 . IV 7 al ml ay no nt I. Ly oy 71e 12 € a i 
in Aesch., Sept. 519 (trimeter), although most editors give w7reds. The boast of Parthenopaeus is apparently 


being quoted sarcastically, in his own Peloponnesian dialect. : 


A7T2 MALCOLM MacLAREN, gr. 


No. 29. Fragments A and B 
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No. 29. Fragments C and D 


Line 5: For the sentiment cf. Aesch., Ag. 434-436, 441-444; Anth. Pal., 7, 738, 3-4; 
ibid. 739, B—6; ibid. 8, 93, 4. 

Line 6: Cf. dom “xdvtay Taping éwauer[oly belduor, Kaibel, 340, 2; etvijg far’, Eur., 
Phoen. 946. 


30. Four fragments of Pentelic marble join as one piece, preserving part of a smooth 
top. They were found in 1934 and 1935 in modern walls in Section =. The piece is 
broken away at the back, at the sides, and below. 

Height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.87 m.; thickness, 0.28 m. 

Height of letters, 0.022—0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 2122. 

The date is in the second or third century a.p. 

1 [Baroy é]mtorioug ovpdy(c) xov6dr, mwagode[ira, || 
[cA (1) 0 &v c]@(c) rbufw(e) yrdquooy Goou héyw x 
i v[b molt év Clwotow éya Blo iddy cOonoa < 


néon[s y elbpeloatyys évrdg éoy y[. - ]O'L] 
81* 


474 MALCOLM MacLAREN, sr. 


5 [xcct] plthoc av ale t Bldxyxos éuot Bodutos < 
[----- eevee ]pov dvdocor xaQmdv 


Cngac < wl’ < zadel[s L\ vec Bartas] 


[3-]vard" av piruérorg “Apoode[- - 2°" - -\- lang < 


No. 30 


TRANSLATION 


For a little while, O passer-by, fix your eye upon the stone, and learn what I say 
(as I lie) here in the grave. Indeed once among the living I regarded life as sweet, 
acquainted, as I was, with every joy ... and Bacchus Bromius always was dear to me 

harvest for (?) men, after living honorably for forty-seven years ... among the 
déad., Aphrodite (7 \.0..anG, 2O0Um, a: 

At the ends of several verses there are marks of punctuation on the stone, i.e. after 
héyo, 2; after eHonoa, 3; after Bodutog, 4; probably after xagady, 6 (note the spacing of 
the letters); before xar, 9 and before the fragmentary alpha at the beginning of 10. The 
number wt’, 7 is enclosed within marks of punctuation. 

These marks often serve as a guide to the irregular metrical scheme. Many inscribed 
epigrams show strange combinations of hexameters and pentameters; ef. J.G., III, pt. 2, 
1379 (hex., hex., pent., pent., pent.); Kaibel, 785 (hex., pent., pent., hex.): IG, XIV, 
2437 (pent., pent., hex., pent., pent., hex., pent.). By glancing at the Metrorum Tabula 
in Kaibel (pp. 701-703) one could make numerous additions to this list. 
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Line 1: From the squeeze I read IICTHCAC, hence [é]mtorioac. E. Vanderpool sees 
these two fragmentary vertical strokes on the stone. Cf. Paidy énioornoac tyvog évbdde 
teivBor &onoor, Kaibel, 690, 1; Bard» wetvor, Esive, xat Uoregor évGa sogevon, mi) mookunay 
oriddny, ehhe wobov [r]t Agyer, Kaibel, 388, 1-2; Body | orioor tyvog, Kaibel, 616,13 Poudy, 
Kaibel, 185, 1; 288, 1. For an expression similar to émovioas ... xavbdy cf. todo 6pbaduods 
alg thy yijv orjoac, Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, 1,10. Should we restore [é]mt ornoac ovjdy(e) 
instead of [2] votjoag orpan(e)? 

Line 2: For tij(u)0 cf. ride... éxi thusw, Anth. Pal., Cp £53.75: 

Line 3: The restoration zor’ was suggested to me in conversation by Dr. Kurt Latte. 
Cf. mor’ évi Cwotow, Peek in Ath. Mitt., 56, 1931, p. 122 MOA eo: 

Line 4: For évrég in the sense of “acquainted with” ef. Soranus, I, 3, 4 youuperwy 
évtég, also Chrysippus Stoicus, I, p. 41, line 29 (von Arnim), ibid., IL, p. 120, lines 11, 
19, 22. The restorations here proposed leave room for one more letter at the right-hand 
end of line 3 of the inscription. The right-hand margin of the inscription, however, was 
not necessarily straight. If we restored wéon[¢ ye etpelootyyg the lettering would extend 
to the margin, and we could find many parallels for the writing of the elided ¢, as for 
example, /.G., I1?, 3138 which has 0” elxdy, 2, but dé faawy and te éy, 3. 

Line 5: Cf. ede pidog Movoty, Booutov Maing ve Subcee, Kaibel, 614, 4. The deceased 
may have been an Eleusinian initiate. 

Line 6: uf’ is to be read retragdxorta zal mtd. Cf. Kadérvye, te[y]be[t]e Ave Partag w’ 
(i.e. tettagcxorta), Kaibel, 280, 2; cf. also Kaibel, 558, 10 (addenda). For a different treat- 
ment of numerals, cf. €&’ read as &i Kaibel, 279, 1. 

Line 8: ‘Agoode may be the beginning of the name of a man or of a woman, but 
more probably it is the goddess, inasmuch as there is a reference in line 5 to Bacchus. 


Matcotm MacLaren, JR. 


A CORRECTED INSCRIPTION 


31. On December 23, 1937, during the demolition of a modern house in Section Q, 
an inscribed fragment was found which joins the stone published as No. 1 in Hesperia, 
VI, 1937, p. 442 (Agora Inv. No. I 3878). The new piece has the original right edge, 
the beginning of the top moulding and the right ends of the first eight lines preserved. 

The measurements of the stone as joined are: height, 0.27 m.; width, 0.295 m.; 
thickness, 0.075—0,08 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005—0,006 m.; eight letters, measured on centres, 0.078 m.; eight 
lines, 0.084 m. 


No, 31 


319/8 3.0. CTOIX, 26 
1 [Emi ‘Arro]A00 [ce] ov Koxortog, ém[t t] 
[js -Avetlozi[dog sé] 8ddune movta| ve] 
[tag nai drvayoapé]wg Ebxcduov < [.] 
[... .]éwg* “Ehag[ySo]dtdvog dwdex[ ce] 


5 vel, vetcorer [xed t]orcexooret al 


A CORRECTED INSCRIPTION 4U7 


[s wevtarelag: é[xx]h[qlotce xare wlig] 
[toma Bovdijg: vay meo[é]dowy Ere [Wn] 
proley “Aupihoyog Eunera(ijéy: [30] 
osev tet Bovdie xai rH. [ium °*] 
10 = Tnhoxhijg = Tydeyvorolv] 2AA[wmexi6] 
ey elmer" émeidy -Anoll...7... & 
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Line 2: In other decrees of this year the demotic of Eukadmos has been restored 
as Kollyteus, /.G., Il*, 387, 388. The initial letter of the demotie is partially preserved 
on our stone at the edge of the break. There is a slanting stroke and possibly a horizontal 
stroke joining its lower left end. The surface which would be occupied by the vertical 
stroke of a kappa is preserved and is clearly empty. Therefore the demotic Kollyteus 
must be rejected. The letter can be read as a sigma or delta and the demotie Xeeroréwe, 
Aexeheéwc, OY Atowetewe restored. 

In the original publication the decree was assigned to the archonship of Archippos, 
321/0 B.c., and the heading so restored. The correct reading as given by the new fragment, 
with the archon’s name Apollodoros, is incompatible with two decrees of the year of 
his archonship, 319/8 s.c., as now published and makes a reconsideration of these necessary. 

The published reading of J.G., I1*, 387 requires the tribe Oineis for the seventh prytany 
because of the demotie of the prytanizing secretary. It is clear however on examination 
of the stone! that the number of the prytany is five or ten and not seven. In lines 
one and two there are three letters and traces of others which, by their spacing and reading, 
cannot belong to this inscription. The letter read as a mu in line two, by which the 
restoration [é@dd]ung was established, is one of these. They may represent a first draft 
of the inscription with a more closely set stoichedon line of twenty-six letters? or they 


1 EM 2656 in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. See also the photograph published by Wilhelm, 
Jahreshefte, X1, 1908, p. 88. 

2 The three certain letters of the first draft are an upsilon in line one just to the left of the omieron, 
and an alpha, originally read as a mu, directly below it and an iota immediately preceding the pi in line 
two. With these fixed points a stoichedon line of twenty-six letters can be restored, reading: 

fELIAMOAAGOAQPOJTALPIS(ONTOSE DIT) 
HH PAnKA THE AP TAN LE] ITAL PAM MAT) 
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may be simply part of an earlier inscription for which this 20S Des oN used. 
The three deep-cut letters of each line which belong to the final inscription are spaced 
0.016_0.018 m. from centre to centre. In line two the strokes read as a mu, actually 
an alpha, fall only 0.012 m, to the left of the efa. Just to the left of this at 0.018 m. 
from eta the vertical stroke of a faw and the right end of the cross-bar are preserved 
and this letter falls directly below the scarcely visible vertical stroke of a rho in line 
one. The first two lines then of J.G., Il?, 387 are to be read: 


[Eni 2Arohiodw\oov &[gyorto] 
[c, ani tijg dexc]tyg m[qutave] 


In line two I suggest [dexé]rng rather than [zéus]ryg for two reasons: first, because 
the tenth prytany is known to have belonged to a tribe which has eight letters in the 
genitive form, that is either to Aigeis or Oineis, /.G., I1?, 390,‘ and this decree was 
passed during the prytanyship of Oineis; and secondly because, chronologically, the 
granting of citizenship at the request of Polyperchon (J.G., I1?, 387) is more probable 
in the tenth than in the fifth prytany of the year 319/8.? 

The tribes, then, of which prytany numbers for the year 319/8 are known, are 
as follows: 


Leontis or Aiantis VI Prytany J1.G., Il*, 386 (as restored by Dinsmoor, 
Archons, p. 22) 

Antiochis Vu « Agora I 3878 

Erechtheis VIII 5 T. Gaalizyaes 

Oineis X 55 I.G., \1#, 387, 390 (as restored by 


Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 22) 


The second decree that needs to be reconsidered is that published as J.G., I1?, 388 
with its equation Elaphebolion (29 or 30) = Prytany VIII 21. By no juggling of the 
calendar can the equation in our decree, Elaphebolion 12 — Prytany VII 34, fit with one in 
which any date in the twenties of the eighth prytany would fall in the month Elaphebolion. 
The surface of the stone® has suffered much since the photograph was taken which is 
published by Wilhelm, Jahreshefte, XI, 1908, p.86. Many of the letters which are perfectly 
clear in the photograph are now invisible on the stone. Therefore nothing further can 
be learned from a study of the stone itself and the photograph and the readings from 
it must be accepted. The only explanation seems to be that the stone-cutter made an 


The centre of the line, which falls between the omicron and upsilon of line one, is ca. 0.018m. to the 
right of the centre of the stone as established by the final spacing. Since the original spacing was 
discarded, the discrepancy need not necessarily invalidate the restoration. 

* Dinsmoor’s restoration, Archons, p. 22. 

* Although Antipater probably was dead and Polyperchon regent by the time of the fifth prytany, 
December 319—January 318, it is much more probable that the decree was passed in June or July of 318 
after the return of the exiled democrats which was ordered to take place by the middle of April 318, 
(For the chronology see Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, 1V?, 2, pp. 238-9.) 

* Néoy Edgerjovoy 144 in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. 
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error. Since the equation on the Agora stone, which establishes an average of 354/, 
days for the first six prytanies and of 35 days for the last four, gives a more regular 
prytany division for the year than that of J. G., I1*, 388, where the first seven average 
35 and the last three 364/, days, I assume that the reading of the Agora stone is 
the correct one. The simplest explanation perhaps is that the error lies in the day of 
the prytany and that the stone-cutter wrote 21 where he should have written 17.1 If, 
however, one assumes an error in the name of the month, i.e. that Elaphebolion was 
written for Mounichion, an agreement with the Agora stone is possible reading lines five 
and six in J.G., I1?, 388 as [»'] Elapyfoki@ro[e érdexkeer, oyddnt] (or [¢ dwdexdrer, évever]) 
wai eixootet vij[g movtavetag’ tHy mo]. The equation Mounichion 11 (or 12) = Prytany 
VIII 28 (or 29) corresponds to the equation Elaphebolion 12 = Prytany VII 34, with 
Elaphebolion as a full month and a seventh prytany of thirty-five days. 
The connection with Antipater, which I suggested in the original publication (Hesperia, 
VI, 1937, p. 444), must of course be rejected now that the decree is properly dated after 
his death. The identification of Proteas as the son of Andronicus still remains a possibility. 


* Assuming that he wrote actual numbers, [&ves xa) véce] in line five is the only possible restoration 
for the day of the month which still leaves space for a number to precede the xa) exootet of line six. 
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ADDENDUM 


After this manuscript was in proof another decree of the year of Apollodoros was 
found in the Agora (Inv. No. I 5454). It contains the demotic of Eukadmos which is 
Anakaieus. The initial letter on our stone therefore is to be read as an alpha and 
Anakaieus restored in lines 3-4. The new decree was passed in the fourth prytany 
which was held by the tribe Aiantis; therefore the sixth must have belonged to Leontis. 


THE “PYRAMIDS” OF ARGOLIS 


This is a report of a brief investigation of three structures in Argolis, financed by 
The Archaeological Institute of America and conducted under the auspices of The Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies at Athens, August 2—11, 1937.1. The three sites examined 
were: (I) A structure which may, for convenience, be called a blockhouse situated near 
the head of a valley which leads down from the hills near Nemea (the ancient town, 
not the railroad station) toward Mycenae. This valley is crossed by the modern road 
about two kilometres north of the village of Phychtia. The blockhouse lies about three 
kilometres from the road from which it may, with difficulty, be seen. (II) The so-called 
Pyramid of Cephalaria on the south slope of Mt. Chaon, about five kilometres from Ar- 
gos along the ancient road from Argos to Tegea, two kilometres beyond the source of 
the Erasinus at Cephalaria. (III) A structure with pyramidal walls lying near the church 
of Hagia Marina about a kilometre west of Ligurio to the left of the modern road from 
Nauplia to the Sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus. 

The excavations of the blockhouse and the Pyramid of Cephalaria were conducted 
for me under the supervision of Mr. Robert Ehrich-and Mrs. Ann Hoskin Ehrich, and the 
digging at Ligurio was undertaken by Mr. Robert Scranton, Fellow of The American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. In writing this report, I have constantly used 
their careful notes,? often quoting extensively from them. They are not, however, to be 
held responsible for any inferences I may draw from their reports or for the general 
conclusions at which I have arrived. 

I have asked Mr. Scranton to examine critically the pottery and the lesser finds and 
have added his report in ertenso. The architectural drawings are the work of Mr. L. Lands, 
whose services Mr. B. H. Hill courteously placed at my disposal. 


The Blockhouse 


The location of the blockhouse is shown on the sketch map of Argolis (Fig. 1). It 
lies on the west side of a small stream that has cut for itself a rather deep channel. 
It commands an extensive view toward Mycenae and the east (Fig. 2) but no great out- 
look toward the west and north, i.e., the direction of Nemea. Its weathered brown 


stone fades into the background so that it 1s not a conspicuous object (Fig. 3). 


1 About a day’s work was done near Ligurio, December 15, 19, L936. 


: igi si fl Bric schoc ’ Classical Studies at Athens. 
2 The original notes are deposited with the American School of Classical Studies at Athe = 
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Ex OF THR ] Q 1 OW be ” BY spe L ys . 1 
a ations were conducted here August 10 and 11. No dirt was moved about the 
exterior except a small amount to uncover the “ramp” leading to the entrance. The 
interior was badly overgrown with thorns and underbrush. It was also encumbered 


with stones, which had fallen from the partitions and a few from the outer walls These 


stones were especially numerous in the southeast corner. The primary purpose of the 


investigation being to determine the interior arrangement of the structure, these stones 
were not moved. 

The structure is almost a square, the dimensions being, inside, 9 m. * 9.20 m. The walls 
are 1.30 m. in thickness. It is oriented almost exactly with the points of the compass 
(Fig. 4). It is built entirely of conglomerate and the blocks are fairly large (e.¢., 
1.30 m. X 1.08 m.). The style is polygonal tending to ashlar (Figs. 5, 6, 7). On a founda- 
tion of one or two courses (best seen on the south side) the polygonal masonry rises in 


five or six rough courses to a height of three metres. This is topped with a course of 
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SCALE OF METRES 


Fig. 4. Ground Plan and Section of the Blockhouse 


Fig. 6. East Side of Blockhouse 


Fig. 7. South Side of Blockhouse 


Fig. 8. West Side of Bloekhouse 


Fig. 10. Corner of Coping of Blockhouse 
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slabs yee m. in thickness, laid horizontally. The entrance is at the south end of the 
west side, i.e., toward Nemea (Fig. 8). 

Since there never was : i i 

S J ) , } as é aE "4 Ao ar ’ Struc 2 i il 
ee a 1 modern village near this structure, it has suffered very 

tle. ie exterior walls are almost complete. Tl ck i 
SC arer: Seo 5 1e blocks that are lacking are 

all on the ground about | i ini Sern ae 
ground about, and could be replaced with a minimum of trouble. The most 
Serious damage is on the northwest corner where the coping and two courses are lacking 


oO 
ig. 


Fig. 11. Bonding of Interior Wall into Exterior Wall of the Blockhouse 


The slabs of the coping, with one exception, all lie transversely across the wall 
(Fig. 9). They are 1.30 m. in length. Three stones are fitted together to form the 
corner (Fig. 10). On the south side two of these lateral stones are replaced by two 
laid longitudinally. Immediately below these two stones a course of the interior cross 
wall was bonded in (Fig. 11). The long longitudinal stone would, therefore, more 
securely hold the bonding stone of the wall than would two lateral stones whose joint 
would necessarily be directly over this stone. 

There is no evidence that the walls went higher nor are there cuttings for rool 
beams, except a doubtful one in the west wall. 

On the upper side of the lintel slab (1.68 m. long, 0.50 m. thick) of the doorway are 
two cuttings running transversely across the slab just above the door jambs. They are 
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0.06 m. wide and 0.03 m. deep. These may be the bedding for the base of two om 
which were set up vertically and leaned together at the top to form the familiar re- 
hesi f stulate second story *, at least, 
lievine triangle. This hypothesis would, however, postulate a second story, or, at least, 
some ont of wall above that now standing. Other considerations indicate there was no 
some § all % » that 
such wall. | « << 
The coping slabs are not broad enough to support a wall of sun-dried brick and 


still leave room on the coping behind the wall for a fighting man. A floor for a second 


Rare tie ee } . _ 


Le 


Fig. 12. Entranee Corridor of Blockhouse from Within 


story may have been built on beams, which rested on these flat coping stones and the 
tops of the interior partitions. A wall of mud bricks might then have been superimposed 
on the stone walls. But there is no trace of cuttings for such beams and Mr. Scranton 
points out that the débris about the blockhouse would show clear indications of such a 
wall, had there been one. 

Within, the blockhouse is divided almost exactly in half by a north-south wall (see 
Fig. 4). The western half consists of an entrance corridor (4.40 m. X 1.40 m.) and two 
northwest rooms (4.05 m. < 3.48 m. and 4.05 m. < 3.90 m.). At the outer doorway there 
are cuttings on the south side for the door jamb—of wood—and in the lintel block : 


a 
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cutting (0.15 m. square) for the door post (Fig. 12). The door opened inward and could 
be ees by a bar, the openings for which appear between the courses of the door 
frame. The floor level was slightly below the threshold. A few lamp fragments and 
sherds were found here. The earth below was reddish, containing a few (ecient of 
coarse roof tile. This layer seemed to represent an artificial cine about 0.20 ra a 


Fig. 13. East End of the East-West Interior Cross Wall of the Blockhouse 


thickness. Below this was reddish earth mixed with building chips. There was no 
evidence of a second building. 


At the east end of the corridor a doorway, one metre wide, leads left into the first 
The cuttings for the door post and pivot are preserved. 
not indicate 


and smaller western room. 
There is also a square cutting in the centre of the threshold. This can 
double doors—the space is too narrow—and must consequently be a mortice to receive 


4 vertical fastening bolt, or a brace. This door also opened inward. Only the lowest 
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J 


course of the wall between the two west rooms is preserved. It is impossible to locate 


the position of the door in this wall. 


. ®\ C eC iQ e) 7 oO 
On the west wall of the northwest room, near the north end, there is one cutting 


that might have held a roof beam, the only such cutting found. The entire interior 


was covered with a thick layer of rubble and earth, loose and powdery in texture. In 


Fig. 14. Northeast Room of the Blockhouse before Exeayation 


this there were many large stones, probably from the interior walls. The earth was 
dark gray and blackish, showing some trace of burning. Below this layer was a hard- 
packed fill like that in the corridor and at the same level. This seems to have been 
the original floor. 


In the north-south wall just north of the entrance (see Fig. 4) was an opening which 


doubtless represented a door leading to the southeast room. In this doorway was found 
the base of a small black pot. 
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The easter alt Of a < ivl i 
eastern half of the blockhouse was also divided into two rooms by an east-west 


wall north of the doorway just mentioned. The wall was clearly defined at its eastern 


end and at its juncture with the north-south wall (Fig. 13). 


ig 6 WI oS 

Che door eiv r QARRAaE 

the northeast ro SaaS : Brag ee 
2 ast room was apparently near the middle. 


No attempt was made ately 
npt was made completely to clear the northwest and southeast rooms. In 


the northeast room (Fig. 14) under the loose earth and rubble was found a series of 


Fig. 15. Northeast Room of the Blockhouse after Exeayation 


stones lying east and west, which at first looked like a floor. They proved, however, 
to be part of the east-west wall which had fallen north onto the floor of this room. 
This room was completely cleared and two of these stones were lifted and a pit, one 
metre in depth, was dug, reaching to the rock foundation of the structure (Fig. 19). 

Just above this point at the floor level is the mouth of a drain that penetrates the 
east wall and issues in a grooved spout cut in one of the wall stones which projects 
0.35 m. from the outer face of the wall (Fig. 16). At present the inner end of this 
conduit is 0.02 m. lower than the outer opening. The channelling on the tip of the 
projecting wall stone, however, suggests that water was meant to flow outward and that 
the present slight inward slope of the channel is due to settling of the eastern wall 
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which is not far (30 m.) from the bed of the watercourse mentioned oe es omer 
channel penetrates the north wall of the northeast room. Bee the wall pone eee 
0.46 m. from the outer face of the north wall (Fig. 17), and this ane slopes Gonuite y 
inward. It terminates in an opening 0.50 m. above the floor of this room. The Da dug 
near the east wall failed to reveal any trace of a reservoir He the SLOEIaS of water. 
These projecting spouts resemble the drain spouts in the wall of Rhamnus (Fig. 18). 


ig. 16. Projecting Spout of Drain in East Wall of Bloeckhouse 


About 100 m. northwest of the blockhouse in the bed of the stream is a spring 
which gives a moderate flow even in summer. It seems probable that the water of this 
spring was brought to the blockhouse in an aqueduct (no trace found) and introduced 
through this opening in the north wall, the surplus flowing out again through the drain 
in the east wall. 

There is no evidence of a second building period or of repairs. The character of 
the stone—conglomerate— and the advanced character of the polygonal masonry point 


Fig. 18. Projecting Drain Spouts in Wall at Rhamnus 
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Fig. 19. North-South Wall of Blockhouse showing Dressed Stone Beneath 


to the fourth century B.c. as the period of erection. This date is further indicated by a 
dressed stone im situ below the north-south interior wall (Fig. 19) which is an integral 
part of the building, as its bonding into the south exterior wall shows. The pottery 


evidence—so far as it goes—tends to corroborate this date.! 


I] 
The Pyramid at Cephalaria 


The Pyramid of Cephalaria is situated two kilometres from the source of the Erasinus 
(the traditional emissarium of the Stymphalian Lake) on the old road from Argos to 


Tegea. It stands on the lower slope of Mt. Chaon (Fig. 20) and commands a considerable 


' See Seranton’s article on “ Pottery from the Pyramids,” end, 
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Fig. 23. West Side of Pyramid at Cephalaria 


meee 5 Y : . . 
Fig. 24. Southwest Corner of Pyramid at Cephalaria 
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outlook toward the east and the sea and toward the southeast (Fig. 21). Travellers 
approaching from Sparta might be in view for some time; those from Argos, Tegea and 
Mantinea could approach quite near without being seen. 


This pyramid has generally been identified with the structure mentioned by Pausanias! 
who believed it to be a polyandron of the men of Kenchreae. Leake,? Ross,*® Vischer,4 
and Clark® agree at least that it was not a fort but probably a tomb. Curtius® and 
Donaldson’ believe it to be a signal tower (pevzrmeror) and Tsountas-Manatt§ agree with 
them in placing its date in the sixth century. In 1901, Wiegand® excavated this pyramid. 


Fig. 25. South Side of Pyramid at Cephalaria 


He concluded that it was not a tomb and, because mortar was used in its construction, 


he assigned its date to the first century B.c. 


1 Pausanias II, 24. . 

2 Morea, Il, p. 344; Peloponnesiaca, p. 201. ; 
3 Reisen und Reiserouten durch Griechenland, pp. 142—145. 
4 Brinnerungen, pp. 325-328. 

> Peloponnesiaca, pp. 98-100. 

6 Peloponnesus, II, p. 365. : 

7 Supplement to Stuart and Revett’s Athens, p. 23. 
8 Mycenaean Age, p. 39. 

° Ath. Mitt. XXV, 1901, pp. 241—246. 
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Since this structure had already been excavated, the task of clearing out the brush 
and removing the soil to bedrock was comparatively simple. Work was begun here 
August 7th and completed August 10th. . ; in 

The pyramid is built of a hard local limestone. The western and northern sides 
(see ground plan, Fig. 22) measure at the base, respectively, 14.70 m. and 12.58 m The 
eastern and southern sides are 8.62 m. and 8.61 ale these sides being shortened he the 
offset where the entrance corridor is placed with its door in the zat Rak On the 


Fig. 27. East Side of Pyramid at Cephalaria 


western side (Fig. 23) the walls of the pyramid have fallen badly. The southwest corner 
has been wrecked (Fig. 24). On the south side, the polygonal masonry, resting partly 
on the natural rock and partly on foundation courses, rises above the foundations for 
five courses (Fig. 25). At the door, the southeast corner (Fig. 26) of the pyramid is, as 
it were, replaced by two corners (see Fig. 22), one forming the corner of the pyramid 
proper and the other the corner of the addition which accommodated the entrance 
passage. The east side is the best preserved (Fig. 27). Here the wall rises in one place 
to its complete original height (3.40 m.). The northeast corner (Fig. 28) and the north 
side (Fig. 29) give the best idea of the character of the polygonal masonry. It consists 
of blocks of varying sizes, larger at the bottom where they rest on an even foundation 


Fig. 28. Northeast Corner of Pyramid at Cephalaria 


Fig. 29. North Side of Pyramid at Cephalaria 
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and growing gradually smaller as the courses approach the top, with an occasional use 
a y aes ¥ : ; Sa r Ct) a * a : i 
of very small stones. The joints are carefully fitted. The workmanship is better than 
that displayed in the blockhouse. 
mn 
The entrance at the southeast corner is through a doorway 1.35 m. wide. The top 
of the doorway is formed by two stones which project till they meet, forming a V-shaped 


Fig. 30. Mouth of Pithos in Entrance Corridor of Pyramid at Cephalaria 


opening. Below this on either side of the passage are cuttings for a lintel—presumably 
of wood—and on the north side cuttings for door bars. The threshold is lacking. 

The entrance corridor, 7.90 m. long, was excavated to bed rock. Just within. the 
corridor was found the mouth of a large pithos upside down (Fig. 30). Just below the 
level of the threshold of the inner door was found a layer of small stones and packed 
earth—apparently the flooring of the corridor. This same sort of packed earth was 
found in the interior of the building and must represent the original floor. Kighty-eight 
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centimetres from the inner end of the corridor a doorway (Fig. 31) at ne right gives 
access to the interior of the structure proper. This door is 0.80 m. wide and well 
preserved to a height of 1.50m. The jambs are of —_ The ine: ae of the 
door post is preserved. The door opened inward and was fastened by a bar. 

The interior of the pyramid is 7.10 m. square. Most of the interior was dug to bed- 


rock—a soft sandstone with limestone outcroppings which in places (e.g., southwest 


Fig. 31. Inner Doorway of Pyramid at Cephalaria from Within 


corner) formed the foundation of the structure. Cuttings in this soft sandstone show 
the bedding for an east-west wall dividing the interior roughly in half, and one course 
of a second wall running from this wall to the south wall of the pyramid is preserved 
(see Fig. 22). There is also a rough wall of small stones bedded in earth which runs 
north from the east-west wall to the north wall of the pyramid and also east along the 
edge of the tank (see below). The mortar which appears in this flimsy wall is probably 
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the work of earlier excavators. There is no trace of the other cross walls indicated in 
Wiegand’s plan (Fig. 32), the inference being that he took them with him. 

At the east end of the east-west wall and partly underlying it is a small bowl-like 
pit 0.90 m. in breadth and 0.52 m. in depth. This has been partly overlaid by the east 
wall of the pyramid. It clearly, then, antedates the pyramid. A few fragments of 


Helladie pottery were found here.’ 


a Q¢ ms . . 
Fig. 83. Floor Level of Pyramid at Cephalaria, West Side 


ee ; By ae 
, rhe floor level of the pyramid is clearly indicated by the level of the threshold of 
the 1 yp See NESS PON ae ; ; ; ee ‘ 
: ue agony a, (Fig. 33) and by a line of demarcation in the foundations which 
coincides with the exterior foundation line. 
In the northeast corner rej i 
aus rner there is a cement-lined tank (Fig. 3 
218 a ¢ -lined tank (Fig. 384) surr ; a We 
Af bréicen ice eet eee eee amar (Fig. 834) surrounded by a wall 
; yrtar (see above). The corners of this tank are filled with a quarter- 


Watery cela Te eat ial ey 3 
See Seranton’s article on “ Pottery from the Pyramids,” end 
/ J ety RELI 
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round molding of the same cement. The southeast corner of the tank is oceupied by a 
SOE structure of unknown purpose. Its corners are also beveled aid ete 
tion eR Bate with the cistern. Its upper surface is not level but is in two sree 
each of aac minay have held a small settling basin. There is also in the floor of the 
tank at its lowest point a circular depression 0.27 m. in diameter. This is, no doubt, a 
settling basin. This tank overflows into a drain which pierces the ae wall This 


Fig. 34. Tank in Floor of Pyramid at Cephalaria 


drain is part of the original construction of the pyramid and is at the original floor 
levél. The cement of the cistern is carried into the mouth of the drain, clearly indicat- 
ing the connection of the two, but there is no evidence to show that the cistern is not 
a later construction. ‘The drain may have been originally intended to carry off the 
water from the pyramid floor. 

In the north wall there are four cuttings for beams to support a second story floor 
or a roof (Fig. 35). A fifth cutting appears in a wall block slightly displaced but. still 
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lving on the wall. These cuttings are 0.20 m. X 0.21 m. none As floor—if it us a 
floor —the outside wall rises 0.50m., not enough to protect a Beetles. unless the 
height of the wall were increased by a supplementary wall of brick. This wall would 
have to be vertical, for if the slope of the outer wall were continued, the supplementary 
wall would soon become too thin to afford protection. The pyramid was, of course, 


never anything but a frustum. 


Fig. 85. Cuttings for Beams in Pyramid at Cephalaria 


The mortar used in this structure does not belong to the building but is a repair— 


perhaps very late in date. It is not used throughout the building, does not appear 


below the floor line (except perhaps in the cistern) nor on the outside. It was used to 


repair the interior of the building and in many places it is possible to see how it has 


been forced in between stones already in place. It is in the nature of “ chinkine” and 


cannot be used to determine the building date of the pyramid. The character of the 


polygonal work indicates the fourth century, and the evidence of the bloekhouse is cor- 
roborative, 
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III 
The Pyramid near Ligurio 


Pausanias says:' “On the straight road from Argos to Epidaurus there is, on the 
right, a building very like a pyramid” (mvecuide wchioca elzaouévoy). He further says 
that it was adorned with shields of the Argive pattern (i.e. round) and concludes that 
it was the tomb of the inventor of shields. He continues to say that turning off here 
(évcedbev) to the right one reaches Tiryns. After describing Tiryns, he says:? “return- 
ing to the direct road you reach Midea on the left hand.” The most natural inter- 
pretation of these passages would be to conclude that one turned off at the pyramid 
(making svecdwuode the antecedent of étei6er), but two arguments may be used against 
this: (1) No structure “like a pyramid” had ever been seen and reported on the road 
from Argos to Epidaurus before or at the point where one would diverge right for 
Tiryns—nor, in fact, anywhere in this plain. (2) Having come back from Tiryns to the 
direct road to Epidaurus, Pausanias, mentions Midea on the left and then Lessa at the 
border of Epidaurus. He then describes the Sanctuary of Aesculapius. I think, there- 
fore, it is a fair inference that he intended in the previous paragraph to cover the 
points of interest between Argos and Epidaurus, mentioning the pyramid. He then 
digresses to Tiryns, returns to the “direct road” (not the pyramid) and takes up the 
tale of the Sanctuary at Epidaurus after mentioning Midea and Lessa. Thus the ante- 
cedent of évretGey is not mvodutds, but the “ direct road” and Pausanias diverges right 
for Tiryns from it but not necessarily at the pyramid. The use of the English trans- 
lation instead of the Greek text is responsible for the confusion. If this be correct, 
then the Pyramid near Ligurio is the one actually seen by Pausanias and to his mind 
it is, like the one near Cephalaria, a tomb. 

This pyramidal structure is situated north of the modern road from Nauplia to the 
Sanctuary of Aesculapius, a few rods east of the Byzantine church of Hagia Marina, 
at the very foot of Mt. Arachnaeus (Fig. 36) and about one and a half kilometres west 
of the village of Ligurio. There are evidences in other structures built along the valley 
and in cuttings in the rock of the mountainside near Hagia Marina to show that the 
ancient road from Argos to Epidaurus passed near this structure and probably between 
it and Mt. Arachnaeus so that it would lie, as Pausanias says, “on the right hand.” 

Excavations were conducted here on December 18 and 19, 1936 and August 1-9, 193%, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Scranton. 


no more than two courses above the foundations 


Of this pyramid—built of limestone 
are now standing. Some few stones went to the building of Hagia Marina, but most of 
them—some even very recently— have been used in the neighboring village of Ligurio. 
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show the : ‘e was pyrami i i 
hat the structure was pyramidal. Its dimensions are: north side, 14 m., west 
e. 


side, 12.5( S side, 15 ast si DUD i i 
: =, a south side, 12 m., east side, 12.75 m., including the door—one metre wide. 
1e east wall is not continuous bi as a “jog.” of jecti | 
: s but has a “jog” of 2m. projecting east jus i 
the doorway (see plan, Fig. 39). These dir c Se eee 
y (see plan, Mig. 30). These dimensions and the pyramidal construction clearly 
show that it was similar in form : : , 
w that it was similar in form and probably in purpose to the pyramid of Cephalaria. 


Fig. 37. Northeast Corner of Pyramid near Ligurio 


The interior of the pyramid was much encumbered with large blocks which had fallen 
from the walls. Most of these were removed, and with them a layer of stiff clay that 
lay beneath the destruction débris and which contained, besides those structural blocks, 
fragments of tiles of all sorts in great abundance (Fig. 38). This layer varied in thick- 
ness from 0.30 m. to 0.70m. Below this, at about the level of the lower of the two 
preserved courses of the outer wall, began a fill of earth encumbered with broken tiles. 
These were found to come from a lining of tiles which had been placed around the 
entire interior of the pyramid. In the northwest corner this facing had fallen in a mass 
into the interior. In this fill were found fragments of lamps dating from the fourth 


34 
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i ate for rrecking of this interior 
century A.p. This may give an approximate date fo1 the wrecking of this 1 
lining. . 
a a a » ten © . t . . Q ) 
The pyramid (Fig. 33) was entered from the east (the side toward Epidaurus) throug 
« > ; 
; : 1 rhere A . € ) ast rm 
an opening 1.15 m, wide, just south of the point where the north half of the a e 
: | ‘ig There is "ac ' a door a 
wall projects 1.72 m. beyond the south half (Fig. 40). There is no trace of a doo 


Fig. 38. Fallen Débris in Pyramid near Ligurio 


this point, for the opening is blocked by a stone sealed in with mortar. This was not 


removed, as it formed part of a sort of room or shelter built in the angle of the east 


wall formed by the “ jog.” Here traces of fire were found on the stones and there was 


a deposit of loose ash. 
Passing through this entrance and turning right, one enters a corridor one metre 
wide and 2.63 m. long (see Fig. 39). The right hand wall is the exterior wall of the 


pyramid, the left hand wall is formed by the extension of the “ bench” described below. 
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At the farther end of this corridor, standing upright, is a ee eS Seale See 
in the gymnasia at Eretria and Nemea. About one-third of the ie a Is Se tee 

Turning left, the pyramid is entered through a doorway 0.85 ie wit oa 7 ioe oe 
‘s still in situ and the lead socket in which the door post buy is pe y Deere 
(Fig. 42). The door opened inward. The original floor level is also indicated by the 


threshold and the block of stone just inside the doorway. 


Fig. 40, Entrance to Pyramid near Ligurio 


The entire interior of the pyramid above the “bench” is lined with rough tiles laid 
in courses, forming a lining about 0.15 m. thick. Mr. Scranton assigns this tentatively 
to the Augustan period.! 

All around the interior of the pyramid runs a supplementary wall which is part of 
the original construction.’ This supplementary wall is about one metre high on the north 


1 See Scranton’s notes, III, 2, and article on “ Pottery from the Pyramids.” 
2 See Scranton’s notes, IV, 2. 


Fie. 41 Sia SMe Fh Beer eats oc We : 
g. 41. Entrance Corridor of Pyramid near Ligurio, showing Washing Trough 


Fis. 42. Doorway of Pyramid near Lieurio, showing Door Socket 
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on the south and east sides it is only 


side: on the west side it is partially destroyed ; ; 
On the south side it has been 


Its thickness is uniform—about 0.79 m. f 
| in lining the interior of the pyramid wall (Fig. 43), 
The stones are of irregular sizes and carelessly 
entirely around the 


0.50 m. high. 
repaired with tiles similar to those usec 
This projecting wall is not too well built. 
It is flat on top and gives the impression of a bench running 


laid. 


Fig. 43. Southwest Corner of Pyramid near Ligurio, showing “ Bench” and Tile Lining 


pyramid. On the eastern side it is continued as an independent wall till it reaches the 
interior door, its exterior surface forming the left hand wall of the corridor as one 
enters the structure. 

The interior was divided approximately in half, as in the blockhouse and the pyramid 
at Cephalaria, by a wall running, in this case, north and south. It is made of stones 
of varying sizes and its workmanship is exactly like that of the “bench” wall. It is 
overlaid by a later wall composed partly of carefully cut ashlar blocks which belong to 
a later building period (Fig. 44). 


Fig. 44. Cross Walls in Pyramid near Ligurio 


Fig. 45. Northwest Corner of Pyramid near Ligurio 
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to the original construction crosses this at right 

oles s of the later period, but its two lower 
ele ean be seen beneath the later wall in the view of the aad corner Cine 
The north end of this north-south wall where it abuts the wall of une bench can ny ee 
1.60 m. south of the entrance (Fig. 46). All traces of doorways in these cross walls 


A transverse wall also belonging 
It too is overlaid with the ashlar blocks 


have been obliterated. 


Fig. 46, North End of North-South Wall of Pyramid near Ligurio 

The original purpose of the building has been entirely obscured by a later rebuilding 
as follows: 

On the interior wall of the entrance corridor (see Fig. 40) is a stone hollowed out 
like the bottom of a pithos. This is lined with cement and from it under stones, one 
of which is im situ, leads a channel about 0.05 m. in diameter and one metre long, which 
empties into a basin formed of stones set on end and lined with cement. This measures 
0.98 m. < 0.88 m. and is 0.90 m. deep. At the time of the excavation, this actually 


reme right) 
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contained slaked lime—solid on top but below still soft and saturated with ee ae : 
This tank had an outlet on the southwest corner which gave onto a heavy apes “ 
5 m. in length (Fig. 48). This flooring has a moulded cig re eG fe a PS 
end (Fig. 49). It could contain liquid about 0.10 m. deep. This slopes ee ip 
empties between two upright slabs which support a rectangular trough hollowed out 


Fig. 49. Moulded End of Cement Flooring 


of a stone (Fig. 50). From this point the liquid would enter a drain that is roofed by 


tiles leaning together in the shape of an inverted V, and appears to pass out through 
the south wall of the pyramid (Fig. 51). The whole 


construction can be seen with its 
relation to the beneh and the cross walls 


in the view of the southeast interior (Fig. 52). 
At the north side of the first tank, a pit or well was discovered and excavated to 
the depth of 150m. Time did not allow the completion of the excavation, but it seems 
probable that a well was dug here presumably either to supply the original pyramid 


with water or for water to use in connection with the structure deseribed above. 
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In the southwest roo s disco. 

s A mm was discovered another tank at a lower 

é é at a lower leve S - 

rock, cement-lined, with a settling + Bia sss 

‘ “t, with a settling pool, 0.10 m. deep, at one side (Fig. 53). This room 
also contained the bottoms of three pithoi—one of them repaired, which had been bedded in 
the earth floor (Fig. 54). It is uncertain whether or not these belong to the period of 
the constructions in the east half of the pyramid, but the fact that the pottery found 
over them dates from the first century .c. seems to indicate that they were used in 
the original building. 


Fig. 53. Cement Basin in Southwest Room of Pyramid near Ligurio 


The use of the complex described above is uncertain. Clearly some liquid, probably 
water, was passed through a small orifice where its flow could be readily controlled into 
a deep vat or tub. There some article taken from the vat was placed on, or wrung 
out onto, a larger stone. It was not desirable that the liquid or water should spread 
about the room, and it was drained off underneath a bowl in which rinsing might be 
performed. It seems to me most likely that a primitive dyeing establishment was installed 
here on the lines of the elaborate fulling shops of Pompeii. There was no trace of 
burial except a very late grave containing nothing more pathetic than a modern horseshoe.’ 


1 See Scranton’s notes, I, 3. 
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riods of the pyramid as follows: (1) The original 


Mr. Scranton sums up the building pe 
construction; (2) the period 
(periods 1 and 2 may be identical) ; 
fourth century B.c.); (4) The remode 
the elaborate water basin complex and the bric 


at which the pithoi and the lower water basin were built 
(3) the large shallow water basin floor (end or the 
line of the establishment and the construction of 
oO : 
k and tile lining (Augustan period). The 


Fig. 54. Pithoi in Southwest Room of Pyramid near Ligurio 


destruction occurred in the late fourth or the fifth century a.p. I should be inclined to 
date the tile lining and the remodeling much later, partly from the appearance of the 
tile construction resembling Byzantine work in style. I am also not convinced that the 
destruction occurred so early. The chances of slaked lime remaining soft, even when 
well sealed up, for one thousand years, seem to me very slight. With the date of the 
original building—betore or in the fourth century 3.c., I readily concur. 

These three structures, then, date from the middle to the end of the fourth century 
p.o. They are almost exactly the same size; their ground plans are identical. Their 
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entrances are strikingly similar—all of the fortress type. The blockhouse and the pyramid 
at Cephalaria are of the same height, and a projection of the walls of the pyramid at 
Ligurio shows its height to have been the same. There was no second story and no 
wall of brick superimposed on the stone wall of these structures. 

The purpose for which the pyramids and the blockhouse were built now seems clear. 
They were not tombs, for the doors all fasten on the inside. Such an arrangement 
for a tomb is as ironical as the fence about a modern cemetery. They were not signal 
towers (povxrwoc), for the one at Ligurio has no outlook and that at Cephalaria and 
the blockhouse only a limited view. They must all have been guard houses capable of 
accommodating a small garrison who could control the countryside and be safe behind 
their walls from surprise attacks by a few persons. Without loop-holes for arrows and 
with no defensive battlements, they could hardly resist a serious attack from a superior 
force. They must belong to a period when the country needed patroling and when 
perhaps tolls could be levied on travellers. Their use had been completely forgotten 
in Pausanias’ time and the fact that he mistook them for tombs or cenotaphs shows that 
they were disused and unoccupied. But why two of them were pyramidal in form— 
probably the only pyramids in Greece—is a question still unanswered. 
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THE POTTERY FROM THE PYRAMIDS 


The pottery recovered in the investigation of the buildings discussed in the Us 
article was as interesting in one way as it was disappointing in another. No ceramic 
evidence for the exact dating of the original construction of any of the buildings was 
found, but the pottery discovered during the course of the digging, Ee at 
Ligurio, has an interest of its own in reflecting the culture existing at various periods 


on or near these modest sites. 


LIGURIO 


The only group of sherds with any significant relation to the structure of the pyramid 
itself was dug out of the earth in the filling of the entrance hall. This earth seemed 
to be all below the floor level, but it would be impossible to say whether or not this 
was the original floor. In view of the fact that the pyramid underwent changes as to 
its internal arrangements more than once, it is possible that this fill belongs to some 
period other than the earliest. The sherds were few in number, and for the most part 
quite undistinctive. None of them is necessarily later than the late fifth or early fourth 
century B.c. 

The only identifiable coin was discovered in cleaning between the stones of the 
interior structure. At the northern end of the upper waterproof pavement, between this 
pavement and a small stone built closely against it, was a coin of Epidaurus from the 
period 323-300 Bo. The coin shows almost no signs of wear and must have been lost 
almost as soon as it was issued. Whether it was actually lost by a workman engaged 
in laying the stones, or whether it happened to be in the earth that was brought in to 
raise the floor level of the room, can scarcely be proven. But the former would seem 
more probable, and the possibility remains that this floor, which seems to belong to the 
second of the series of modifications to the pyramid, was laid at the end of the fourth 
century B.c. This date would correspond roughly to that of the pottery found in the 
entrance hall. 

At a later period, when the upper waterproof floor had been somewhat broken up 
in its northwestern corner, and the tile, brick, and mortar lining was applied to the 
walls, a mass of earth and débris was brought in to fill the pyramid to a uniform level. 
Considerable quantities of ash mixed with the lower strata of this fill might suggest 
that the new arrangements were made after damages to the pyramid from fire within. 


1 ¢ Tmatp > P ; Le = * 10. o = 
Babelon, Traité des Monnaies Grecques et Romaines, 11%, p. 490, no. 682; pl. eexyii, no. 70, 
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a ee he a i be have been brought from a place nearby which had been used 
as a Tuopish heap by the people living in the neighboring villave (see pave 537 sur- 
prisingly large amount of pottery oe included - Ar err ey eee oe 
The greater part of this material must date from the second and first centuries ve 
see é st centuries z.c., al- 
though a few sherds come from the early first century a.p. (Fig. 1). 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Fig. 1. Pottery and Lamps 


(L.51) Fragment of Megarian Bowl. Medallion not preserved; row of ribbed leaves, between tips 
of which uncertain objects; above, a zone of elephants(?) walking left. Black glaze, coarse and 
cracked outside: red inside. Cf. Thompson, “Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery,” Hesperia, H1, 
1934, (hereafter, Thompson), C 24, and p. 457, Date, early second century x.c. 

(L 43) Megarian Bowl, two-thirds preserved. H. 0064 m. 

Plain medallion, from which spring elongated petals. The tops of the petals were impressed in 
the clay in part of the bowl only. Upper zone, plain. Light red glaze, much flaked, mostly 
gone, Light buff clay. Cf. Thompson, D 39, also p. 4561, Date, middle of the second century x.c. 
(L 28) Megarian Bowl, fragmentary. Preserved height 0.075 m. 

Preserved are the tops of long petals; above, high zone, undecorated. Glaze burnt unevenly, brick 
red to black, fairly firm, Chocolate colored clay. Cf. ()), L 43. 

(L.47) Fusiform Unguentarium. H. 0.16 m. 

Red clay fired grey on surface. White lines on neck, shoulder, body. Foot missing. Cf. Thompson, 
B6. Late third century u.c. 

(L 49) Clay Lamp, resembling Broneer Type XVI. H. 0.034 m., Diam. 0.058 m. 

Red glaze on top and sides; bottom unglazed. No handle; unperforated lug on side. Professor Broneer 
suggests that it is an early, local variation on the normal type. 
(L.48) Clay Lamp, Type XVI. H. 0.029 m., Diam. 0.063 m. 
Flaked red glaze on soft buff clay. Otherwise like (e), L 49, 


Second century m.c. 
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In addition were found fragments of a plate (L.55) of greenish grey clay, with a 
metallic grey glaze covering the interior and running over outside, which resembles 
Thompson E 151, as well as the top of a bowl with incurving rim (L 37), to which may 
be compared Thompson E 46. The glaze is red inside, and fired black in streaks outside. 

This material, together with other fragments of Megarian bowls and lamps of similar 
or earlier types, will bring the date of the fill no later, certainly, than the early part 
of the first century p.c. There are, however, numerous small fragments of plates with 
rim profiles similar to Thompson E 1, and some even more advanced. Fragments of 
lamps of Broneer’s Types XVI, XVI, XXI were found, the latest of which was a small 
sherd from the back and handle of a Type XVI, 3, lamp, which will date from the 
earliest years of the first century a.p. 

Surprising as it was to have come on so representative a collection of current Hel- 
lenistic wares in this remote spot, whose very proximity to the sanctuary of Aesculapius 
might lead one to expect a relative dearth of finds, even more interesting was the group 
of pottery which must commemorate the attempts of small potters’ establishments in the 
Argolid to produce a supply of satisfactory substitutes for the more expensive imported 
utensils. Some of the pieces included under this group may, indeed, have been inferior 
products imported from the centres of the vase making industry, but in any case they 
seem to represent the kind of pottery that was used in country places where the metro- 


politan civilization was only reflected (Fig. 2). 


Fig. 2. Bowls 


a. (L.1) Bowl. Diam. 0.105 m.; H. 0.064 m. 


The glaze is inferior and thin, black in color, inside and outside at the top; outside below the rim 
it is black to metallic grey, Clay, grey buff. Although the sole decoration consists of two grooves 
onsis g 
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zs a me at the shoulder, the shape is identical with that of the Megarian bowl. It may be 

regarded as a cheaper, perhaps late, version of that ware. Similar shapes occur in early terra sigillata. 
b. (4 25) Bowl. Diam. 0.10 m.; H. 0.06 m. 

The rim is slightly ineurving; ef. Thompson, E 46, p. 436, but this example is considerably deeper 


and perhaps later. Thin brown glaze imperfectly applied inside and running over to the outside. 
Greenish clay. 


ce. (L.13) Bowl. Diam. 0.105 m.; H. 0.06 m, 


Slightly outcurving rim. Red glaze inside, somewhat porous; outside, at top, glaze black from firing, 
imperfectly applied. Similar wares are found in earliest Roman deposits at Corinth. Cf. Waagé, 
Hesperia, 11, 1933, p. 279 f., no. 63, for profile. 


d. (41) Side of Bowl. P.H. 0,095 m. 


Above a hemispherical bottom, a groove and a ridge; then a slightly outeurving rim, inset. Metallic 
grey glaze of inferior quality; grey-buff clay. The shape is close to that of the Megarian bowl, 
and there is a strong general resemblance to L 1. 


e. (414) Fragment from Rim and Side of Bowl. 


at . = ray . r Jar f 1 7 
Rim rolls outward, sharply undereut. Above shoulder is strap-like band set off by grooves. Red 
glaze on buff clay. 


f. (43) Fragments of Bowl. P.H. 0.095 m. 


Profile again seems to have been influenced by Megarian bowls. On the curved walls are traces of 
what may have been relief decoration. Other decoration consists only of grooves. ‘Thin red glaze 
outside, fired black inside. Buff clay. 


Several fragments of bowls similar to L 1 and L 41 were recovered. The type seems 
to have been fairly common at this site. Since the clay and glaze are like those in 
other pots most probably of local manufacture, these two examples may be considered 
local imitations, or rather modifications, from finer models. The pieces with red glaze 
do not seem to conform to any of the standard groups of early Roman wares, but the 
majority of these, also, may well be local imitations. The shapes of the bowls with red 
glaze (L 14 and L 41) are difficult to parallel accurately, but the general profile is certainly 
that of the Megarian bowl, so that in them may have met influences from two quarters. 

In figure 3 are illustrated three of the larger pieces. The big red-glazed bowl is of 
a shape unusual among Samian wares, but in technique and glaze it is almost as good 
as the less perfect wares of that manufacture. It seems too fine in fabric and quality 
to have been made locally; in comparison with the plate it is much more delicately 
made. Yet, the shape would seem to exclude it from the body of standard red-glazed 
pottery, so that it may be regarded as a superior work of local artisans. The grey- 
glazed dish might attract notice in any company. The complicated shape is probably 
too much to expect from any workman outside of the shops of the great centres. It 
must have been a prized and wonderful object from the cosmopolitan world, in the 
quiet village. The antithesis is met in the matter-of-fact dinner plate, with its porous 
fabric, cheap gritty glaze and plain unadorned profile. The contrast is less with some 
fragmentary plates and saucers, in which the glaze is harder than that of the plate il- 
lustrated, of a brick red color, and the fabric is somewhat thinner and more brittle. In 


these, too, the profiles fail to resemble closely those found in civic centres like Athens. 
awe} ? 
85* 
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Fig. 3. Dishes and Bowl 


a. (U2) Dish. Diam. 0.187 m.; P.H. 0.07 m. 


The base is missing; the bottom part of the dish is deep, with the side returning inward to cover 
the edges, and the rim flaring upward and outward. Rouletting around the base, inside. Black 


glaze, much flaked, on grey clay. 


b. (U7) Tall Red Bowl. Diam. 0.185 m.; H. 0.13 m. 
Base indicated only by impressed circular groove; hemispherical bottom, straight sides, in smooth 
transition. Red glaze, much flaked, within and without. On the side, a black smear from firing. 
Pinkish buff clay. Local version of Samian (?). 

ce. (L.46) Plate. Diam. 0.237 m.; H. 0.05 m. 


Heavy fabric roughly turned, with irregularities not smoothed off. Profile a weak version of 
Thompson EJ. Thin porous red glaze inside fired to black on parts of rim; outside the glaze was 
applied only to the under part of the rim but ran down in streaks on the lower sides. Clay buff 
and porous. 


Some detail is added to our picture of the lives of these villagers from a few examples 
of purely utilitarian pottery with which are involved little of the aesthetic or scientifie 
(Fig. 4). The small coarse salt cellar must have been in the price group of the large 
plate (L 46). The little grey-glazed cup, with the high handle, fulfilled some household 
duty, the nature of which one is free to surmise. Numerous cooking pots, or fragments 
of them, came from the same context as the pots under consideration; only the strainer, 
of those which must have been purely culinary, was glazed. The others are all of the 
customary bricky red clay. Most unusual is the jug with the long spout. It seems 
admirably adapted for filling lamps, and it may well be that it was so used. Vases only 
vaguely similar have been called milk bottles for feeding babies;! the complete abrasion 
of the glaze on the under side of the spout on this specimen might be attributed to infant 
teeth, but the pot seems rather large and heavy for baby use. Moreover, the position 
of the handle might be awkward for holding the pot against the face. 


‘ For vases called feeding bottles, see Shear, 


x ; s call “The Current Excavation in the Athenian Agora,” Ald. A, 
1936, p. 195, with fig. 11, and fig. 23. , 


» wi (The two vases to the left in the lower range.) ‘The combination 
rattle and feeding bottle described is about as large as our vase. 
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Fig. 4. Household Ware 


a. (39) Neck of Jar with Strainer. Diam. at top 0.082 m. 
Preserved from rim to shoulder, handle on one side broken off. The neck had been closed with a 
clay floor, in the preserved part of which were pierced two holes. Black glaze, very porous and 
much flaked, fired red in places. Buff clay. , 

b. (4.35) Small Cup. H. to top of handle 0.068 m. Diam. at mouth 0.0£ m, 


Flat base, bottom flaring wide and sides diminishing toward top. Handle broad and asymmetrical. 
Metallic grey glaze inside and on upper part of outside. Grey clay. 


c. (24) Salt Cellar on Ring Foot. H. 0.035 m, Diam. 0.07 m. 


Chocolate brown glaze inside and on outside of rim, much flaked outside. Soft buff clay. 


d. (L.11) Spouted Jug. H. to top of spout 0.12 m. 
Heavy base ring; body a flattened spheroid. Traces of two grooves at level of spout. Spout long 
and narrow. Base of handle on one side suggests a basket handle at right angles to spout. Upper 
part of outside covered with glaze of light chocolate color, fired black in spots. Lower part and 


inside unglazed. Buff clay. 


In addition to these were found numbers of very fragmentary pitchers, jugs, jars, 
basins. and the like, indicating that the usual supply of ceramic household equipment 
was available and used in the village. Some of these are of fair quality and may have 
been imported, although it seems more reasonable to suppose that the great majority of 
them were made at no great distance from the consumer by provincial factories following 
with greater or less freedom and care the designs developed in important centres. 

The value in actual money which attached to even coarse pottery in such a community 
may be seen in the large pithos illustrated in figure 5 (P.H. 0.65 m.). The fragments 
illustrated were found in position in the northwestern corner of the structure. The pithos 
had evidently been badly shattered in antiquity, perhaps before it was set up in the 
for in the bottom it had been repaired with no less than eight lead clamps. 


building, 
Numerous clamps of similar 


Two of them unite three fragments, the others only two. 


type, broken, were found in the débris, and several sherds of finer fabrie with parts of 


broken clamps still adhering to them. 
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Fig. 5. Mended Pithos 


The process of repairing a pot by this method was to drill holes through the fragments, 
about three centimetres from the edge if the piece was as large as this pithos, or about 
one centimetre from the edge if it were a thinner fabric. Hot lead was then poured 
onto one surface, in a long narrow strip, so that the metal penetrated both of the holes. 
A tool with a sort of mould on one end was impressed into the lead strip to insure 
the penetration of the metal into the holes, and to keep the metal from running too far 
afield on the surface. Then the operation was repeated on the opposite side, the metal 
welding itself to that which had already penetrated the holes. 


“ 


A small but representative collection of “small finds” was discovered during the 
excavation of the pyramid at Ligurio. Only two—the largest of the loomweights, and 
the stamped amphora handle—come from the filling which yielded the pottery described 
above. The other objects all came from the destruction débris of the latest commercial 
establishment installed in the building. They are illustrated here (Fig. 6) in the same 
spirit as has governed the preceding account, to add detail to the scene of life as it 
passed in the roadside village. The amphora handle, indeed, would suggest that foreign 
produce other than pottery made its way to the place, although it is possible that ship- 
ments consigned to the inns of the sanctuary of Aesculapius made it convenient to include 
items for a village which in a locality less favored might have been compelled to satisfy 
itself with home-grown oil or wine. The same conditions may explain the relative profusion 
of imported pottery noted above. The celt, an isolated prehistoric object, scarcely proves 
the existence of neolithic settlement on the site. It may have been brought from a 
distance as a curiosity. 


a. 


h. 
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Fig. 6. Miscellaneous Objects 


Pyramidal Loomweight. H. 0.068 m. W. at base 0.04 m. 

Red buff clay with large gritty particles. © 

Conical Loomweight. H. 0.065 m. Diam. at bottom 0.047 m. 
Buff clay with some gritty particles. 

Conical Loomweight. H. 0.068 m. Diam. at bottom 0.045 m., 
Clay similar to (a). , 

Conical Loomweight. P.H. 0.085 m. Diam. at bottom 0.045 m. 


Clay at core pinkish buff, surrounded by a shell of dark green clay; surface slipped light greenish 

yellow. Gritty particles. Somewhat contorted in firing. Dr. G. R. Davidson, who has lent her ad- 

vice to the consideration of the small finds, suggests a second century x.c. date. This object was 

found in the filling of the pyramid. 

Stamped Amphora Handle, Knidian. 

ITohitys . : ; : ae Q29” ¢ a2 _ 407 £ 
Cf. Grace, “Stamped Amphora Handles found in 1931-1982, Hesperia, UI, 1934, p. 197 f., 


Ko&tns 
nos. 174 and 184. On p. 241 she suggests a second to first century u.c. date for the parallel handles 


which she catalogues. 
Bone Lace Bobbin (?). L. 0.087 m. 
Head of Terracotta Figurine. H. 0.03 m. 


Female, wearing polos with ornament. Clay white with greenish tinge; traces of red slip. 


Type A Celt. L. 0.052 m. 
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although they do not all come from the principal deposit, 
earlier than the pottery, and hence to the 
The following graffiti came from 


The objects listed above, 
belong to the period contemporary with or 
late Hellenistic — early Roman culture of the village. 
the destruction débris, and are probably part of the destroyed furnishings of the early 


Roman establishment set up inside the pyramid (Fig. ¢). 


Fig. 7. Pithos Rim and Roof Tiles 


a. Rim of a Pithos bearing the scratched name ’Evéy4ys. W. of rim 0.077 m. H. of letters 0.025— 
0.03 m. Length of inseription ea. 0.21 m. 


The nw looks more like eta, but can easily be a nu, which gives the only possible reading. Only 
the lowest bar of the final letter is preserved, but it can searcely be other than sigma. 

b. Fragments of Roof Tile bearing Graffiti, Maximum Dimension on square 0.165 m. 
The underside of this roof tile has been covered with scratched letters, apparently meaningless, and 
various irrational lines. At least three are epsilons; a wi and a mw can be distinguished. Evidently 
the result of a few idle moments on the part of someone. 


c. Roof Tile with Incised Letter “DD.” HH. of letter 0.07 m. 


The rim was found near the base of the large pithos at the doorway, and may well 
belong to that particular pot. The presence of the name of Euanthes in a workshop 
about three miles from the sanctuary of Aesculapius is interesting enough, and may well 
have some significance. Five men by the name of Euanthes are honored or recorded 
otherwise epigraphically in the sanctuary.! The most honored of these flourished in the 
triumvirate of Antonius, Lepidus and Octavius. The first, in the fourth generation before, 
was the founder of a distinguished family which allied itself with another family and 
maintained its distinction throughout the first century a.p. and perhaps longer. Pregumably 
a man of wealth, or at least the creator of a fortune, he must have controlled various 


1 1.G.,1V*, proleg. XXV, IV', p. 264, and Index under >Evév6 


Sins. 
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money-making ventures. His possessions, or those of. his descendants, may well have 
included the elaborate, if small, establishment which operated in the pyramid, 

If the establishment is attributed to this family, a further significance may be found 
in the fact that the place was owned by a family of Epidaurus. This would suggest 
that the village on the outskirts of which the pyramid was located belonged to Epica 
not to Argos. Then the village cannot have been Lessa, as Frazer and others hold.! 
Pausanias described the town of Lessa, and then, as though he noticed the fact on 
leaving the village, remarked that the boundary between the territories of Argos and 
those of Epidaurus were to be found ; 
in that place. The impression is defin- 
itely that the village Lessa itself be- 
longed to Argos. And the village of 
the pyramid belonged to Epidaurus. 

Thus the site of Lessa must be sought 
farther westward than Ligurio, and 
may be conveniently located, as Cav- 
radias and others suggest,? at the re- 
mains called, in Frazer’s time, Kazarma. 
Indeed the obvious opposition of this 
fort to the neighboring Kastraki would 
suggest strongly that the boundary lay 
between them. If Lessa was the site 
now called Kazarma, Pausanias failed ~ 
to mention both the fortress at Kastraki 
and the village near Ligurio. Their names 
are not kown unless the tentative sugges- 
tions of Cavvadias based on philological 
speculation include the true name for the 


village near Ligurio and the pyramid. 
Near the southeastern corner of the Fig. 8. Inscribed Marble Block 

pyramid, in the fill which had accumu- 

lated around its exterior walls. was found a block of white marble 0.38 m. in width, 0.40 m. 
in height, and 0.15 m. in thickness. It was broken on the lower edge; otherwise it was 
finished on all sides. It bore the inscription “4reSiwr “Avogidmeoy, in well-cut letters 
(Fig. 8). The height of the nw is 0.036 m. Both names are known from other inscriptions.® 
These cover the period from the fifth to the third centuries B.c. Our inseription dates 
probably from the latter part of the fourth century. This date corresponds to that given 
in the Corpus to 1.G., IV?, 197, which preserves the name of one Thiares, son of Ana- 


xidoros, and which was also found near Ligurio. 


1 Frazer, Commentary on Pausanias, note on II, xxv, 10. 


2 "Eq. ‘Aoy., 1884, p. 21; and Frazer, loc. cit. a 7.G., 1V*, 71, 48, 55, 65; 102, 202; 148 and 197. 
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The shop set up inside the pyramid apparently enjoyed a long and prosperous history. 
Nowhere did there appear any objects, excepting the smallest amount of pottery, from 
the Roman period of the first to the fourth centuries A.p. The handle of a Roman lamp 
of Corinthian make (Broneer’s Type XXII), a sherd or two of second and third century 
pottery, are exceptions. This might seem to imply a period of abandonment, and yet 
there is no sign of deterioration during this period. The place fell into utter ruin during 
the late fourth or fifth century a.p., when the brick lining of the walls fell in, and 
quantities of Roman pottery of that period accumulated. It would rather appear that 
during the Roman period the establishment was kept in good repair and clean, and at 
the beginning of the early Christian period it was completely abandoned and left to 
disintegrate with the débris of the final years of use still on the site. The date of this 
period is amply attested by at least half a dozen sherds from lamps of Broneer’s Type 
XXVIII and one large fragment of a Type XXXI. Abundant masses of very coarse 
pottery of contemporary date also permeated the débris from the falling walls. 


PHYCHTIA AND CEPHALARIA 


In both of these places all significant deposits had been disturbed at the time of 
destruction. Scarcely any classical pottery was found at all: a few sherds from very 
coarse cooking pots of uncertain date, a few relatively late Roman lamps. 

At Cephalaria, where previous excavators had removed practically all of the earth, 
the process of examining the fill which still lay undisturbed in the hollows of the bed- 
rock produced evidence of prehistoric habitation on the spot, in the form of a few sherds. 
These sherds are all representative of the glazed or partially glazed ware of the Early 
Helladic period. There are a few fragments from the common larger shapes, such as jugs, 
askoi, and bowls with broad rims. The majority of the fragments belong to the usual 
sauce-boats and small bowls with incurved rims. Both shapes have the erude low ring 
feet. The clay is light buff in color, moderately well levigated. The biscuit is hard 
and breaks sharply. The glaze is generally black or metallic, dark grey, but a few 
pieces are reddish-brown. Although the glaze is frequently cracked, comparatively little 
has chipped off. As a whole, the group is representative of the later Early Helladic 
period. 


The observations on the prehistoric pottery from the pyramid at Cephalaria were offered by Dr. Saul 
Weinberg, who considers that their importance lies in the fact that they establish the location of another 
prehistoric site in the Peloponnesos. To him IT owe further thanks for making the photographs from which 
the account of the pottery and small finds has been illustrated. 


T want especially to express my thanks to Dr. Lord for the opportunity of taking part in this enterprise 


Rospert L. ScRANtTON 


PERGAMENE INFLUENCE AT CORINTH 


Whatever one’s opinion may be as to the validity of attempting to separate the 
sculpture of the Hellenistic age into schools,! there is no doubt as to the uniformity 
and originality of the style of the sculptors, despite their varying antecedents,? who 
worked upon the large frieze of the great altar at Pergamon. Equally certain is the 
tremendous influence wrought upon contemporary and later art by the second century 
dedication of Eumenes II and by the earlier dedications of Attalus I, at Pergamon and 
Athens, these latter being known to us through copies of varying excellence.’ This in- 
fluence was felt in Asia Minor and in the Aegean Islands, in Attica and in the Pelopon- 
nesos, in Hellenistic and Roman times.‘ It is the purpose of this paper to discuss certain 
sculptures found at Corinth which appear to show Pergamene influence and, in particular, 
to present a group of sculptural fragments which show a curious and unique local 
variation from accepted Pergamene practice. 

The earliest fragment at Corinth showing the influence of the Pergamene style is 
probably the fragment of the left leg of a Gaul, wearing tight-fitting trousers, preserved 
from thigh to knee (Fig. 1), which, as was pointed out by Johnson,® bears a strong re- 
semblance to a statue of a fighting Gaul in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The 
latter® is almost certainly a copy of an early Pergamene figure of a Gaul, perhaps from 


1 For an attack upon the theory of independent local schools in Alexandria and Rhodes see Lawrence 
in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, XI, 1925, p. 179, and the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
XXVI, p. 67 ff. , 

2 The inscriptions giving the names of the artists who worked upon the great altar, only one of which 
is complete, appear to indicate that sculptors from Attica, Rhodes, Ephesus, and probably Tralles were 
employed along with local sculptors. Cf. Fraenkel, Inschriften von Pergamon, pp. 10-84. 

3 The finer copies, such as the Dying Gaul of the Capitol and the Ludovisi group of a Gaul slaying 
himself and his wife, were generally considered to be contemporary until Furtwiingler suggested that they 
were of Roman date, a position accepted by Bienkowski (Darstellung der Gallier, pp. 1 ff.) and Lippold (Kopien, 
pp. 23, 102): A Hellenistic dating has been reaffirmed by H. 8. Jones (Cat. of Sculpture of Museo Capitolino, 
pp. 338, 339), Dickins (Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 10) and Lawrence (Classical Sculpture, p. 293, and Later 
Greek Sculpture, p. 20). 

4 For a fairly complete list of Pergamene sculpture in the Hellenistic period see Lawrence, L. Gk. 
Sculpture, pp. 116-118. Less well known is the strong Pergamene influence in Etruscan art (Ibid , pp: 58, 59) 
and in the Hadrianic and Antonine periods (Idem, Classical Sculpture, pp. 361, 373). Particularly important, 
because of its relationship to the Gigantomachy frieze from the theatre in Corinth, are the Gigantomachy 
sarcophagus in the Vatican (Amelung, Die Skulpt. d. Vat. Museums, II, pp. 643 ff., MH 4a, pl. 53) and the frag- 
ments of a frieze with the same subject in the Vatican, Lateran and elsewhere (Ibid., pp. 94 ff, pl. 10, with 
references). 

5 Corinth, IX, Sculpture, No. 97 (709), p. 62. The height of the fragment is 0.47 m. 

6 Richter, Handbk. of Class. Coll., 1927, p. 276, No. 54, fig. 194. Cf. Lawrence, L. Gk. Sculpture, p. 22, 


pl. 38. 
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Fig. 1. Left Leg of a Gaul 


the dedication of 201 n.c., and it is probable that the Corinth figure was inspired by 
the same original. Another previously published! fragment is of a nude male figure 
(ig. 2), from shoulders to left thigh, which suggests, in its extreme muscularity, the 


* Johnson, op. cit., No. 106 (736): Dimensions: H., 0.25 m. The right thigh is lost and the back of the 
statue roughly finished. 


= 


EEE 
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Fig. 2. Male Torso 


style of the Pergamene altar. The left leg of the statue was extended to the side in 


vigorous action.' 


1 Compare the Polydeuces of the altar (Pergamon, II, pl. XV) whose pose and treatment somewhat 


resembles the Corinth torso. 
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The Gigantomachy frieze from the Theatre! is undoubtedly of Pergamene inspiration 
although it no longer can be given a Hellenistic date.2. The frieze with the Labors of 
Herakles, also found in the Theatre District, appears to belong to two periods. The 
finer portions, which perhaps can be assigned to the third or second century B.c.,°> show 
no indications of Pergamene influence, but the later fragments, particularly the plaque 


Fig. 3. Head of Asklepios (?) 


Vor a preliminary report of this frieze, which is to be published by the writer along with the other 
ea ga the Theatre, see Dr. T. L. Shear in A.J. A., XXX, 1926, p. 456, figs. 12 LA and Art ce 
Archaeology, XXII, 1927, pp. 109 ff. (Cf. also the abstract & Geta 

log. ; » (CES alsont of a paper on the Gig achy 
machy friezes read by me in A.J.A., XNXVIII, 1934, pp. 188 189. mamma 
* So attributed by KE. M. Gardiner when she publi Ea 
; y E.M.G iblished re ‘i i 
NE ie se published the fragments of the frieze found before 1909 


5 See my article on “The Labors of H s fi Nori 
: 4avors C erakles fr Vay 8 : ‘. 
Coppa, pip. 46-81, five. 1-4 ikles from Corinth,” in Classical Studies presented to Hdward 


ov 
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. Pepa and Cerberus,! have all the earmarks of the second Pergamene School. If 
ne Harnese Herakles in Naples is to be dated as late as the Hadrianic or Antonine 


Fig. 4. Head of Asklepios(?) 


period,? a second century dating perhaps is indicated for the Corinth plaques, which 
reveal a similar exaggerated muscularity. 
1 Supra, fig. 6. 


2 As suggested by Lawrence 
earlier than the Baths of Caracalla see Lippold (Aopien, p. 56). 


(Classical Sculpture, p. 382); for the view that the Farnese Herakles is 
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Although a complete discussion of the friezes from the Theatre must await is une 
publication, there are three heads recently found at Corinth which ae show SEL 
Pergamene influence. They are a head of Zeus or Asklepios, found in oe Asklepieion 
in 1930,! a bearded head of a statuette and a head of Serapis,? both found in the South 
Stoa in the campaigns of 1936 and 1937. The head from the Asklepieion (Figs. 3 and 4), 
which is beautifully preserved,? was evidently intended to be set upon a herm. De 
Waele at once recognized the head to be a version of the Otricoli type of Zeus, which 
undoubtedly goes back to a fourth century original, perhaps to Bryaxis,® although he 
was in doubt as to whether the god represented was Zeus, Asklepios or Poseidon. The 
Corinth head most closely resembles the Copenhagen® and Villa Albani‘ versions of the 
Otricoli type although the arrangement of the hair does not exactly correspond to either; 
it is also quite similar to a head recently found in Jerash.* Whatever the ultimate 
derivation of the Otricoli type, the Corinth head is strongly Pergamene in style. The 
undulating and restless character of the hair and beard with its picturesque use of chiaro- 
scuro, the deeply-shadowed eyes, the heavy bulge of the frontal sinus over the nose, 
the wide nostrils, thick lips and open mouth recall the great altar and are strikingly 
paralleled in the head of the giant Klytios® on the Pergamene frieze. Our head, how- 
ever, lacks the agonized expression of the giant and the two wrinkles in the brow are 
not so deeply cut. It is difficult if not impossible to be certain as to the identification 
of the god. The types of Asklepios and Zeus are more or less interchangeable after the 
fourth century, and most statues which bear the attributes of the healing god appear to 
have been ultimately derived from an earlier type of Zeus.t° The mild expression of the 
Corinth head, the rather ascetic treatment of the cheeks and the beneficent gaze, par- 


= De Mavelley seat le aL SOSOSOVIUL, OB, qu 8), oll, WLM 

4 C7 H. Morgan Wl im Av sea] SGI 193"> pp. 539... fe. te 

® Only the tip of the nose is missing; small chips from the hair and beard detract little from the 
general appearance. Dimensions: H., 0.50m.; W. (of head), 0.28m.; W. of shoulders, 0.37 m. 

* Ibid. 

° See Lippold, Die Skulpt. d. Vat. Musewms, 111+ (with literature), No, 539, pl. 36, pp. 110ff. Johnson 
(Lysippos, pp. 140ff., 204) accepts the possibility that the Otricoli type may go back to an original by 
Bryaxis but insists upon the strong Lysippie character of the head. 

° Sieveking in Brunn-Bruckmann, text to No. 605, figs. 1, 4, 5. 

" Brunn-Bruckmann, No. 605. 

* Illusir. London News, July 31, 1926, pp. 193, 421. Other heads similar in style mentioned by De Waele 
are: Arndt, Amelung, ete., Phot. Hinzelaufn., 1517-1520; 1501-1503, and Griech.Agypt. Samml. Ernst 
v. Sweglin, I, B, p. 74 and pl. XXXVIII. The heads in Houghton Hall, Ince Blundell Hall and Madrid 
(Hinzelaufn., 1501—1503) do not appear to me to be particularly close to the Corinth head. Furthermore, 
they are not derived from the Otricoli type but go back to an original contemporary with and perhaps 
by the same sculptor who did the original of the Otricoli head (Cf. Poulsen, Portraits in English Coll. 
pp. 11, 12, fig. 8, and Furtwiingler, Statuenkopien, pls. i and iii). 

* Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike, 441; Pergamon, W1L*, pl. VII. 

: ae See Furtwingler, Masterpieces, pp. 188, 189. (Cf. the Asklepios or Zeus in Berlin, Bliimel, Rémische 
Kopien, Berlin Kat., 1V, No. K 132, pl. 15) which, according to Furtwiingler, 


, Be ( is one of the versions of an 
Asklepios in Leningrad. 
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ticularly when taken in conjunction with the place of finding,! suggest that the sculptor 
intended to represent Asklepios but derived his type 


from a third or fourth century 
head of Zeus. The immediate original from which the 


head was inspired, judging from 
the strong Pergamene influence, was probably a Hellenistic statue of the third or second 
century 8.c. In confirmation of an early dating of the original is the strong resemblance 
between the treatment of the hair of our head, particularly when seen from the side 
(Fig. 4), and that of a head of Antisthenes in the Vatican,? which is derived from a 
fourth century type. The workmanship of the Corinth Asklepios, particularly the fre- 
quent use of the drill, suggests a second century dating for the copy. 


The white marble head of a statuette found in the South Stoa in 1936 (Figs. 5 and 6) 
is of quite a different character from the head of Asklepios although it likewise shows 
indication of Pergamene influence. The head, whieh is broken off at the neck and has 
suffered slightly from chipping,® depicts a man of middle age with curly hair and beard; 
he was evidently clad in a toga, the sinus having been lifted over the head and shoulders so 
as to form a head covering. The finely groomed beard contrasts with the more negligent 
treatment of the hair, the latter being brushed back over the forehead and ears while 
the locks have an oily, rope-like appearance so characteristic of Pergamene style,® and 
terminate in corkscrew curls indicated with the drill. The eyes are placed level in the 
skull and, with the small, sensitive mouth, tend to give the person depicted a kindly 
air. The treatment of the hair somewhat resembles that of a head of Hadrian in the 
Sala Rotonda of the Vatican;® a head in Berlin, dated in the early second century,’ 
and an Eros(?) in Madrid,® likewise exhibit a similar linear treatment of the corkscrew 
hair. The most striking parallel, however, occurs in another head from Corinth, a youthful 
god from the Gigantomachy frieze (Fig. 7), perhaps to be identified as Dionysus,” which 
reveals an almost identical treatment of the hair. As in the case of the bearded statuette 
the god's stiff, greasy and mane-like locks are thrown backwards over the forehead and 


1 Unfortunately the head does not betray a direct connection with the sanctuary of Asklepios since 
it was found only 0.30m. below the surface in the area of an old gymnasium (4.J.4, XAXVII, 1933, 
pp. 439, 451). The heads and statues of Asklepios collected by Reinach which appear to be closest to the 
Corinth head are: Rép. de la Statuaire, I, pp. 287-291, 297, Nos. 1147; 1151, B; 1155; IASB TUNG AS alesis waka 
1160 1160; Ay B and ID*% 1155, A. 

2 In the Sala delle Muse (Lippold, Die Skulpt. d. Vat. Museums, III, No. 507, pl. 23). 

3 The end of the nose is missing and there is a chip over the right eye and smaller ehips on the hair 
and beard. Dimensions: H., 0.185 m.; W., 0.12 m.; Depth (forehead to back of skull), 0.18 m. 

4 As in the Augustus of the Terme (Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, pls. 172, 173). _ 

5 See Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, pp. 9, 11; this type of hair answers to the description of Diodorus 
(V, 28) who, when speaking of Gallic nobles, says, “ their yellow hair they stiffen with clay into a sort otf 
mane, which they throw backwards.” 

6 Lippold, op.cit., III, No. 543, pl. 43. 

7 Bliimel, Rémische Bildnisse, K 50, pl. 82. 

8 Phot. Hinzelaufn., 1599-1601. 

® This head was at first identified as Apollo (Cf. Shear in A.J. A., XXX, 1926, p. 450) but since the 
head was found a torso, which almost certainly represents the Sun god, has come to light; as the two do 


not join the head may represent the youthful Dionysus. 
36 
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the drill! is employed to render the corkscrew ale Detone the ear. eee head oH 
the Gigantomachy is not only strongly Pergamene i style? but also can be oe y 
dated because of its close resemblance to a Gorgonelon attached Hp ee Oye 2 a statua 
loricata found in the Odeion in 1928, which Broneer? has convincingly identified as a 


POO hig 


we 


Fig. 5. Head of Statuette 


statue of Hadrian. The one important divergence between the head of the statuette 
and the “Dionysus” is in the finish, the former having a high polish in contrast to the 


‘The drill is employed to render curls in fiye places on the statuette; it is used more sparingly on 
the “ Dionysus.” 
The “ Dionysus” has a strong resemblance to the head of the Serpent-giant to the right of Aphrodite 
and Eros on the Pergamene frieze (Pergamon, III, pls. XIV and XXYVI). 

® Corinth, X, The Odeum, No. 6, pp. 125—133, fig. 120. 
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Fig. 6. Head of Statuette 


rougher surface of the latter;! this can be explained, however, by the different uses of 
the two heads, the one being probably intended for close inspection and the other, as 


1 Not only is the flesh not polished but the inner cheek and neck are dragged with the rasp. The 
rasp was also employed to finish the flesh surfaces of the Gorgoneion and other heads on the lappets of 


the statua loricata. 
36* 
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i ‘ w.} a Gige hy 
part of a frieze, naturally to pe seen from a distance and from below. If the Gigantomachy 
as seems probable because of the amazing resemblance between the 
a x a 


frieze is Hadrianic 
j atuette should also be assigned to the 


“Dionysus” head and the Gorgoneion, then the st 
Hadrianie or early Antonine period.” 

Also from the South Stoa is the be 
which was uncovered in 1937.3 The head w 


autifully preserved, life-sized head of Serapis (Fig. 8), 
as brilliantly colored and gold leaf was applied 


Vig. 7. Head from Gigantomachy 


1 The higher relief of the upper portions of the Gigantomachy frieze and the more careless working of 
such portions makes it almost certain that the frieze was intended to be seen from below. Cf. E. M. Gardiner, 
A.J.A., XII, 1909, p. 306. 

* The finish of the Corinth statuette should be compared with the head of an unknown Semite in the 
National Museum, Athens, of the Antonine period (Hekler, pl. 261). A similar high polish is also employed 
on many Hadrianie works (Cf. Carpenter, A J.A.. XXXV, 1931, pp. 258, 259). 

* In the storeroom of Shop XX. Although in a fragmentary condition, the upper right portion of the 
face and nose having split off, the pieces fit together perfectly (Morgan in A.J.A., XLI, 1937, pp. 539 ff, 
fig. 1). Dimensions: Total H., 0.40m.; H. (from tip of beard to base of modius), 0.224 m.; W., 0.176 m.; 
Diam. of modius, 0.12 m.; diam. of stump, 0.128—0.11 mm. 
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to both hair and face on top of a red wash.! Beneath the undecorated modius the wild- 
appearing and deeply shadowed hair, parted in the centre, falls in clustering masses 
over the forehead, almost entirely con- 
cealing the temples and giving a mys- 
terious appearance to the god of the 
underworld. The air of mystery is 
accentuated by the heavy-lidded eyes, 
the flat cheeks and the sensual mouth, 
whose thick parted lips are eneom- 
passed by the curling moustache and 
beard. The head is set upon an oval- 
shaped base, which was evidently in- 
serted in a herm or torso. It is tempt- 
ing to associate this head with a 
seated torso of Serapis found near 
the Northwest Stoa? in 1908. However, 
the peculiarly flat appearance of the 
base as well as some marks of burning, 
which are visible on the finished edges 
below the neck and on the upper 
portions of the stump, but which do 
not appear lower down, suggested to 
the excavators® that the head formed 
part of an acrolithic statue or herm, 
the wooden portions having been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Corinth Serapis conforms to 
the type generally associated with 
Bryaxis,t although the question of 
whether the sculptor of the original 
was the fourth century Athenian or 


1 Traces of red and black remained on 
the eyes and the gold leaf and the red under- 
coating is well preserved on the hair although 
it has largely disappeared from the mass of 
the head. 

2 Cf, Johnson, Corinth, 1X, No. 23 (908). Fig. 8. Head of Serapis 

8 Morgan (Jbid.) suggests that the flat 


tooling of the stump is reminiscent of a wood- a 
In confirmation of the theory that the head was part of an acrolith is the fact 


earver’s technique. 
that no traces of a body or herm were found. ; " 

4 See Amelung (R. Arch., XI, 1903, pp. 117f, and Ausonia, IIT, 1908, pp. 115-121), Lippold (“Serapis 
und Bryaxis,” Festschrift f. Paul Arndt, pp. 115-127) and Johnson (Corinth, IX, p. 30). 
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Fig. 9. Draped Male Torso 


another sculptor with the same name is still open to conjecture.t The Corinth head 
differs from all other heads of Serapis in one particular, namely, the central parting of 


" Lawrence (L. Gk. Sculpture, p. 107), on the basis of the statement of Clement of Alexandria that 
“the artist was Bryaxis, not the Athenian but somebody else with the same name as the great Athenian” 
(Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 1325) prefers a late third century dating for the original. 
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the hair and the resulting concealment of the temples beneath the clustering locks on 
either side of the forehead. In the Vatican Serapis,! and in practically all other heads 
of the god, the hair forms an even fringe of curls or wavy hair over the brow, revealing a 
relatively broad expanse of forehead. A minor variation occurs in the treatment of the 
moustache, both ends of which curl downward and terminate in neat spirals, instead of 
following the asyinmetrical arrangement of having one end curl upward and the other 
downward, as on the Vatican head.? Stylistically the Corinth head is quite similar to 
the Parma Serapis® and the Zeus in Copenhagen,’ the latter being closely related to the 
Zeus Otricoli cycle and to the Corinth Asklepios (Figs. 3 and 4). The corkscrew curls 
in the beard of the Corinth Serapis recall the 
hair of the statuette under discussion (Figs. 5 
and 6), for the drill® has been used to obtain a 
similar effect in each instance. The employment 
of the drill for hair and beard and the plastic 
treatment of the eye® suggests a second century, 
and probably Hadrianic,‘ dating for the Corinth 
Serapis. 

In May, 1937, there were uncovered in the 
Church of St. John two torsos, as well as a 
number of smaller fragments comprising one or 
more draped figures, which present several pecu- 
liarities. One of the torsos (Figs. 9 and 10)§ 
represents a male figure clad in a chiton, draped 


1 Lippold, op. cit., fig. 8, and Die Skulpt. d. Vat. Museums, 
III, pl. 36, No. 549. I know of no example of a Serapis head 
which shows this treatment of the hair. The head in Cairo, 
No. 27432 (Edgar, Cat. Gén. dw Musée dw Caire, pl. 11) appears 
to have a kind of part but the locks of hair, now broken off, 
originally hung low over the forehead forming an even fringe. 
The Serapis statues in Cambridge and Toulouse, as far as 
can be judged from Reinach’s illustrations (Lép. dela Statuaire, II, 18,3 and 9), may also have a central parting. 
The closest parallel for this arrangement of the hair that I have been able to find occurs ona statue of Pluto in the 
Borghese Gallery in Rome (No. eexxxiii, Room VII; see De Rinaldis, La R. Galleria Borghese in Roma, p. 17). 

2 Ct. Note 1. 

3 Phot. Hinzelaufn., 17, 78. 

4 Lippold (Festschrift f. Paul Arndt, pp. 115ff., Fig. 7) associates the Serapis type with the Zeus 
Otricoli cycle. 

5 At least 21 drill marks are discernible in the Serapis head, 15 in the beard and 6 in the hair. 

6 According to Mrs. Strong (Roman Sculpture, pp- 374, 375), the pupil of the eye was not rendered 
plastically for single portraits until the time of Hadrian. The treatment found in the Corinth head, as 
far as can be determined from its present condition, appears to be most closely paralleled in the Cairo 
Serapis, No. 27432 (Edgar, op.cit., pl. II). The Vatican Serapis shows a more advanced type of plastic pupil. 

7 For the Serapis cult at Alexandria under Hadrian see Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 


K. Hadrianus, pp. 260 ff. : 
8 Dimensions: H., 1.05 m.; W., 0.545m. Cf. Morgan in A.J.A;, XLI, 1937, p. 340, fig. 4. 


Fig. 10, Draped Male Torso, detail 
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low from the left shoulder so as to expose the breast and most of the right side, 
leaving the left side of the body entirely bare, and an under tunic or kilt, the 
border of which projects from beneath the chiton over the right leg. Although the 
head, arms and legs are missing and the lower right-hand portion of the body badly 
caleined,! it is evident from the tightly-drawn cords of the neck, the slope of the right 
shoulder and upper arm, and the exaggerated musculature of the bared left side that 
the figure stood in a fighting pose, the right hand holding a weapon and the left, probably 
bearing a shield, held high in an attitude of defense. The head was undoubtedly turned 
to the right looking toward the enemy. The modelling of the nude portions, with their 
full, bulging musculature, is ob- 
viously based upon the style of 
the Pergamene altar, but the sculp- 
tor, although exhibiting a certain 
adroitness in his handling of the 
marble, was certainly more inter- 
ested in his own virtuosity than 
in a faithful rendering of nature. 
The curiously stylized and exag- 
gerated treatment of the rib-and- 
muscle structure at the sides of 
the body (Fig. 10), which is 
certainly not paralleled on the 
great altar, nor on any extant 
sculpture as far as I know, al- 
though orderly in treatment, sug- 


gests a sack of nuts or pota- 

Fig. 11. Fragment of Draped Figure toes rather than a _ portion of 

the human body. This decora- 

tive exaggeration of the musculature, which is combined with a high polish on 
both nude and draped portions, along with the curiously uniform and extremely flat 


ot +} 

Suggesting that these statues were broken up and condemned to the lime ki ‘his would als 
e kiln. is would also 
explain the fragmentary condition of most of the fragments. 

2 The Use . cejqda Re Ta¢ (Poy 2 ] ] 
> i uscles on the left side of Kabiras (Pergamon, H1*, pl. IIT) are bunched just below the armpit 
as on the Corinth statue but are much more naturally rendered. Other instances of exaggerated musculature 
on the great altar, which somewhat parallel the Corinth treatment but which always show an understanding 

iD oF dy bd , « © ra . » 1 } y4 . a 
of correct anatomy, occur on the Zeus, the giant Parthenios and the Triton (Pergamon, II pls. XT, X VE, XOX) 
mm . 7 . . . . . . E : : Ri A ey : 
he giant fighting Helios and the serpent-giant in the group of Aphrodite, Eros and Dione Gind=s pissy 
- r Tr 7 p a : 7 . t . ” % Es 
and XIV), who take much the same pose as the Corinth “ warrior,” show almost no exaggeration of the 
rib-and-musele structure. It is interesting to contrast the treatment of the Corinth figure with that of a 
. ee ty x Faas x PORTA * Gal 7 + ~ : i 
ae from the Parthenon frieze (Richter, The Sculptures and Sculptors of the Greeks, 2nd ed., fig. 247; 
Smith, Sculptures of the Par 16) Ww ikewise takes : imi fe arin (OE 
c Pee i sie ae i sei likewise takes a somewhat similar pose. The left arm of 

} Seman 1s raised, drawing taut the skin over the muscles ; ribs, whie rev 

; » muscles anc : sr, are tr 
ferorene soc age cl und ribs, which, however, are treated 
ration and, more significant, the right side of the body, which is at rest, shows no strain: on 

‘ a ie . 7 . x 5 r : 2 
the Corinth statue both sides of the body are treated in almost identical fashion 
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folds of drapery, led Morgan? to Suggest that we are dealing with a local group of 
Corinthian sculptors. | : 

. This same type of flat drapery, in each case highly polished, appears on four fragments? 
(Figs. 11 and 12) found at the same time as the “warrior” and on a fifth figure (Fig. 13) 
also from St. John’s, which was discovered in 1907.3 Because of the shattered condrann of 
these fragments it is impossible to determine how many statues made up the original group, 
a difficulty enhanced by the peculiarly unrealistic and archaistie4 drapery. Tes probable 
that the group consisted of at least two life-sized draped figures in addition to the partially 
nude “warrior” (Figs. 9 and 10) and another nude torso (Fig. 14) to be discussed icon 

The drapery is of two 
main types: One, repre- 
sented by the edge of the 
ale’ * worm by - the 
“warrior” (Figs. 9 and 10) 
beneath the chiton, consists 
of a parallel row of solid- 
appearing cylinders which 
give the illusion neither of 
cloth nor leather. The 
other type, which appears 
on all the draped figures, 
is characterized by ex- 
tremely flat folds separated 
by shallow incisions or by 
the- runnme drilé The 
first type finds its closest 


parallels in sculpture of 
the first half of the fifth Fig. 12. Fragments of Draped Figures 

century B.c. and appears 

to be a mechanical version of the bunched drapery appearing just below the waist 
in a number of figures of about 470-450 s.c.7 A statue of Artemis in the Lateran 


IAAL, lol, 1937, p. 042. 

2 Nos. 2331-2334. Dimensions: 2331 (Fig.11): H., 0.45m., W., 0.60m.; No. 2332 (Fig.12a): H., 0.145 m., 
L., 0.315 m.; No. 2333 (Fig. 12 ¢): H., 0.85 m., W., 0.35 m.; No. 2334 (Pig. 12 b): H., 0.25m., L., 0.49 m. 

3 Cf. Johnson, Corinth, IX, No. 115 (773). 

4 Johnson (Lbid., in describing No. 773 says, “I do not understand the drapery. ‘The stiffness of the 
folds is an indication of archaistie style; or possibly the figure is very late.” 

5 It is difficult to interpret the undercostume; it somewhat resembles the kilt on the warrior behind 
Nyx on the Pergamene altar (Pergamon, III, pl. XVII), which, however, terminates in a leather fringe. 
On the side and back of the Corinth figure this garment resembles ordinary drapery. 

6 The running drill is also used to separate the folds of the “ kilt.” 

7 As in the Athena of the Olympia metope illustrated by Miss Richter (op.cit., fig. 319) and a female 


statue in Copenhagen of the same period (Ibid, figs. 320, 321). A similar treatment occurs on such archaistic 
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Museum! employs much the same treatment for the folds of drapery on the back of 
the figure. A more archaic rendering of the same type of treatment occurs on two 
sixth century statues in the Acropolis Museum.’ 

The second type of drapery is particularly well illustrated by No. 2331 (Fig. 11), which 
reveals the parallel arrangement of flat folds so characteristic of the group, as well as 
a slightly more naturalistic form of drapery where the folds pass over the arm, shoulder, 
or around the body. The parallels for this treatment of drapery must be sought in the 
archaic period, in archaizing statues which imitate sixth century work, and in works 


Fig. 13. Fragment of Draped Figure 


executed at the end of the classical period. Thus the shallow folds of Fig. 11 recall 
the stiff drapery of the maiden from Attica in Berlin,® the Korai of the Acropolist and 


examples as the relief i 9 Ville ani (N 8 id sti ¢ 
: 1 1 ey in Villa Albani (No. 991. Cf. Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und 
tom, pls. I,2 and IX, 3), and a statue in Copenhagen (Helbig Museum, 15; Schmidt, pl. XXIII, 2 

1 Arndt in Brunn-Bruckmann, text to No. 606, fig. 3. ao 

2 Payne a $ Win ZW STO ains Y oF : 

ite yne and Young, The Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis, Nos. 592, 453, pls. 21,2 and 43, 3, 4 

* Richter, op.cit., figs. 267-269. . bs 

4 Be See Sere z 

In particular on the “Lyons” Kore, No. 269 (Payne, op.cit., pls. 22; 23; 25,3 26, 2 
treatment is practically identical exce é ateat ack ck ee ee eet 
aun ‘tically identical except that the surfaces are not smoothly polished and the running drill 
f ; a he: Other occurrences of the same type of drapery rendering on the Korai of the Acropolis 
are found on Nos. 582, 678, 631, 681, 611, 672, 685, 65 327 | 4 | “60. 6§ : 
5, be t 2, 685, 620 a 2 ( oa. 8 0, 68, 72. TE 

eee ' ; : , » 685, 620 and 627 (Ibid., pls. 14, 34, 51, 60, 68, 72, 73, 84, 
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the Branchidae statues,! while they are also duplicated on a limestone relief in Istanbul,” 
a work of the fifth century a.p. Among archaistic sculptures the closest parallel for 
this type of drapery which I have been able to find, is a statue from Laurium in the 
National Museum, Athens.? The curious grooved folds, resembling the flutings of an 
Ionic column, which appear on the right side of Fig. 13,4 seem to be an imitation of 
the architectonic drapery employed on many Attic works of the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, such as the Mourning Athena of the Acropolis and the Eleusinian relief in the 
National Museum, Athens,® but which have their origin in the archaic period.® The same 
sort of archaistie drapery likewise appears in late Roman art; the porphyry tetrarchs 
on the outside of St. Mark’s, Venice,’ for instance, which are usually dated in the fourth 
century of the Christian era, reveal the same flute-like drapery.” 

The task of dating archaizing sculpture is a difficult one at best. When, as is the 
case with the group of sculptures from St. John’s, one finds the sculptors practicing 
eclecticism and borrowing an exaggerated musculature from the Pergamene School and 
their drapery types from the fifth and sixth centuries n.c., the difficulties are increased. 
A possible solution to the problem is suggested by a nude torso (Fig. 14)° found with 
the others in the neighborhood of St. John’s. The figure is badly shattered but enough 
of the surface remains to show that the musculature exhibits the same stylized exag- 
veration as occurs on the “warrior” (Figs. 9 and 10), although used in a more restrained 
fashion, and the flesh is similarly polished. Also the marble employed for the two figures 
is identical?!? and, despite enough differences in detail as to suggest that the two statues 
are not by the same hand, they are undoubtedly a product of the same local school. 
Turthermore, the nude torso sufficiently resembles the group of portraits from the Julian 
Basilica, in particular the Lucius Caesar(?),1' to make it probable that the St. John’s 
figure should be assigned to the same century. A first century dating, probably late 
first century, is thus indicated for the whole group from St. John’s. 


" Richter, op.cit., Fig. 264. ‘ 

» Peirce and Tyler, L’art byzantin, I, pl. 128, a. 

* Schmidt (op. cit., pl. XXII) associates this statue with the Hekate of Alcamenes; a statue in the 
British School, Athens (bid., XXIV, 1) exhibits a similar technique. 

* The back of No. 2334, which is not carefully finished, has similar grooved drapery which, however, 
resembles the flutings of a Dorie column. 

° Richter, op. cit., figs. 206 and 481. 

* As on the back of a figure in the Acropolis Museum, No. 589 (Payne, idem, pl. 14). 

* Peirce and Tyler, idem, pls. 2 and 3; cf. a similar figure in Istanbul (Ibid., pl. 6). 

* Cf. Schmidt, op.cit., pp. 7ff., and Broneer, Corinth, X, p. 120. 

* No, 2336. HL, 0.90m. Cf. Morgan, op.cit., p. 340. 

* A white, crystalline “Island” marble is employed for all members of the group. 

* Johnson, Corinth, IX, No. 135 and pp. 70ff. The unusually flat treatment of the upper chest and the 
prominent line indicating the upper boundary of the ribs are similar. 
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A WELL OF -THE BLACK-FIGURED PERIOD AT CORINTH 


In the spring of 1937 a well containing large quantities of Attic and Corinthian 
pottery, both fine and coarse, was found in the Agora at Corinth.! Thanks to the pre- 
sence in its filling of a number of pieces of Attic black figure, the contents of the well 
may be securely dated; its vases provide a useful addition to our knowledge of Corinth, 
her pottery, and her relations with the rest. of Greece in the second half of the sixth 
eentury and the early years of the fifth. 

Although the well was filled up all at one time,? the pottery covers a rather long 
period. The earliest datable piece® is the hydria, 1 (Fig. 1), which is closely related to 
the Tyrrhenian and Vourva vases. In shape, its rounded shoulders and stepped lip are 
midway between a hydria in the Louvre, with an even rounder shoulder, and another in 
the Vatican. In style, the animal frieze is fairly close to those both on Late Corinthian I 
vases and on works by Lydos; the figures recall an amphora by the painter of Berlin 
1686, but seem a little later. We may safely place our hydria at about the middle of 
the sixth century. [Fifty years, possibly more, separate it from the latest pieces found 
in the well: a nearly complete skyphos, 8 (Figs. 1 and 6); a fragment of another skyphos, 
9 (Fig. 7); and a mesomphalic phiale in Six’s technique, 7 (Fig. 1). 

The first skyphos is rather unusual in shape; probably the closest parallel for it is 
a skyphos in the silhouette style, from Rhitsona. This piece, slightly more slender and 
a little later than ours, has been dated at about 490 z.c., and the beginning of the class to 
which it belongs has, been set at about 500 s.c. Both in shape and in decoration, a 


1 Mentioned in A.J. A., XLI, 1937, p. 547. The present study was undertaken at the suggestion of 
Professor Charles H. Morgan II, Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens from 1936 
to 1938; I am indebted to Professor Morgan not only for the opportunity provided, but also for help and 
encouragement. Professor T. Leslie Shear has kindly permitted me to examine, and to cite, parallel 
material from the excavations of the Athenian Agora; to Mr. T. J. Dunbabin I owe the same privilege 
with respect to pottery from the excavations of the British School at Perachora, and to Mrs. Richard Stillwell 
with regard to material from the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth. For help in dating the figured pieces, 
especially the lekythoi, I am much indebted to Miss C. H. E. Haspels. Dr. Oscar Broneer, Miss Gladys 
Davidson, Miss Luey Valeott and Mr. Eugene Vanderpool have provided many suggestions. ‘The profiles 
have been drawn by Dr. Wulf Schiifer; most of the photographs are by Mr. Hermann Wagner. 

2 Fragments of vases from the top layers of the well fitted others from the bottom, and some of the 
latest of the figured pieces came from the lowest part. ‘There are many wells in this same area, and 
a little farther to the west several fifth century house floors have been found; it seems likely that there 
was a residential district here before the Agora was enlarged in the early fourth century, and that most 
of the pottery thrown into this well came from one of the houses. Possibly the owners of the well had some 
connection with the nearby sanctuary (4.J.A., XLI, 1937, pp. 40 ff.), a circumstance which might account 
for the large proportion of figured pieces. 

3 References for the following discussion will be found in the catalogue. 
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Fig. 2. Attie Black-figured Lekythoi 


For the mesomphalic phiale with its bands of white dolphins and ivy leaves, 7 (Fig. 1), 
no entirely satisfactory parallel has appeared. Most phialai have large figures, usually 
four, either birds or human heads or both, painted in red and yellow as well as white. 
A few, however, have single continuous bands, and of these two from the Heraion at 
Delos with designs similar to ours were found with lekythoi dated as late as 480 B.c. 
Our example may be as late as that; on the other hand very similar designs appear 
on many of the amphoras of Nikosthenes, who was also fond of the phiale shape, though 


the examples known are plain, It is possible that our phiale is not so late as 480 B.c.; 
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at all events it can hardly be later. A lower, limit for the well filling fe thus set in 
the period 500—480 Bo.; an. upper limit in the mid-sixth century is established by the 
hydria, 1. ; 

The rest of the Attic figured pottery falls easily within these boundaries. Most of 
it belongs to the last third of the sixth century. Slightly earlier than that, perhaps, is 
a Droop cup, 2 (Fig. 1), with a lotus bud pattern around the handle zone and conven- 
tionalized designs below. The shoulder lekythoi, 3 and 4 (Fig. 2), with two mantle 
figures and a palmette on the shoulder, and with a warrior and four spectators on ue 
body, may be dated at about 530-520 n.c., and 520 n.c., respectively. Two more lekythoi, 
5 and 6 (Fig. 5), each with a running figure between two onlookers, belong before the 
end of the century. Among the other pieces are two kylix fragments, 10 and 11 (Fig. 1), 
decorated with gorgoneia of the sort common in the last quarter of the sixth century. 
The floral band cup, 15 (Fig. 8), which has fired red instead of black, has parallels 
among those from graves of the late sixth century at Rhitsona and in Rhodes, and also 
among the finds of the same period at Perachora. In addition we may note fragments 
of several other skyphoi and of two oinochoai or amphoras. One of the skyphoi, 18 
(Fig. 3), with rays at the bottom, is of interest because of an imitation of the type which 
appears among the Corinthian figured pieces (28, Fig. 3). With the exception of two 
small fragments, 14 and 16 (Fig. 7), the quality of these Attic pieces is hardly inspiring; 
their importance lies in their datable character. 

Of much greater intrinsic interest are the Corinthian imitations of Attic black figure. 
Two of these vases, an olpe, 21 (Fig. 3), and a trefoil oinochoe, 20 (Fig. 4), were certainly 
painted by the same hand; a third piece, the amphora, 19 (Fig. 4), probably also belongs. 
Although many fragments of Corinthian imitations of Attic vase painting, both in the 
black-figured and in the red-figured techniques, have been found in the past few years,} 
no two vases by the same hand have hitherto been reported. It is not surprising, how- 
ever, that we should find two or three pieces by the same painter in our well. Its 
contents belong to the period when Corinth was just beginning to copy Attic black figure; 
the number of painters engaged in this work can hardly have been large, and the pos- 
sibility of finding two or more pots by the same hand is proportionally great. Further 
excavations in Corinth will no doubt produce more pieces which can be assigned to in- 
dividual masters, and we shall be able to study as personalities those Corinthians who 
so quickly learned to make excellent imitations of Attie figured wares. It may indeed 
be that our painter signed one of his vases: on the olpe, 21 (Fig. 3), between the two 
heroes who sit playing draughts, is the fragmentary inscription kNMO[. Possible names 
are Krwolwy and Kraooe. 

On the oinochoe, 20 (Fig. 4), two warriors fight; at either side stands a draped male 
figure holding a staff. In technique this piece and the olpe are identical. The black 


In addition to the vases from our well, a few black-figured imitations and a number of red-figured 
IVE yo VVe A " ¢ Vad , Q an 7 Q7 Q“n7 ‘ . = , 
examples have been found at Corinth (ef. Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 307 #8, and p. 316, note). A number of 


black-figured imitations have come also from Perachora, most of them rather earlier than ours 


Three Corinthian Imitations of Attic Black-figure (21, 22, 28); 


and an Imitation of Chalcidian(?) (20) 


aa. 


an Attie Fragment (18); 
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pplied over a thin reddish wash of the same color as the surface of Attic ware; 
also. is covered with this wash. Purplish red and white paint and 
. ’ a] oy a) re a] 
The style of the drawing on the two pieces corresponds 


glaze is a 
the reserved panel, 
incision are used for details. 7 
no less closely; perhaps the most obvious comparison is that between the heads of Bee 
two warriors who appear at the right of the scene on either vase, but examination will 
show that the similarity of style is no less great in the other details both of drawing 


os 19 


Fig. 4. Corinthian Imitations of Attie Black-figure 


and of painting. Note for instance the very thin forearms, the emphasis of the elbow 
bone, the fondness for long incised lines, and for very thin spears and staves; compare, 
too, the hand of the warrior and of the draughts player to the left on each vase; the 
ear, also, of the same draughts player and of the left-hand spectator. The execution 
is perhaps a little better in 21 than in 20, but the vases must be closely contemporary ; 
we may date them in the neighborhood of 530 3.0. 

The amphora, 19 (Fig. 4), may be an earlier work by the same hand. In many details 
of drawing it shows renderings identical with those on our painter’s olpe and oinochoe; 
but the technical problems of the imitator are solved less satisfactorily, especially in the 
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: se i the red surfacing, here a thick slip which has flaked off in many places. The 
peu decoration, painted on this slip, occupies an unbroken band around the body; 
on either side Theseus is seen, struggling with the Minotaur; the compositions are the 
same, except for the reversal of the male and female spectators. Around the neck is a 
double lotus and palmette pattern, reversed on one side and on the other divided by a 
chain of linked circles. The figures on this vase seem earlier in style than those of 20 
and 21; they suggest the work of a painter who is unfamiliar with the technique he is 
using and who is in fact experimenting with the painting of imitations. 

Among the other Corinthian imitations the most interesting is a fragment from a 
trefoil oinochoe, 22 (Fig. 3), with a horse and rider, and at the right looking back toward 
them a nude male figure. This piece belongs in the last third of the sixth century. 
Similar in style is a small fragment of an oinochoe, 23 (Fig. 14). The design of 25 
(Fig. 8) is unusual and 28 (Fig. 3) is interesting because it is the same type of skyphos 
as the Attic 18 (Fig. 3), but larger and with a foot which flares upward rather than 
down and has a depressed ring between it and the body. 


Perhaps the most important figured vase found in our well is a column krater, 29 
(Fig. 3), neither Attic nor Corinthian, but possibly Chalcidian. With the exception of 
the foot, the shape of the vase! conforms to that of Chalcidian kraters; the foot is of 
a cushion type characteristic rather of Chalcidian oinochoai, amphoras and hydrias. The 
clay is a dark grayish yellow-brown, fairly soft; so far as can be judged from the 
available descriptions it corresponds closely to that of Chalcidian vases. The glaze, 
which had fired red all over, has largely disappeared, but enough remains to enable us 
to make out the decoration. There were wavy vertical lines on the lip, a tongue pattern 
on the shoulder, and rays just above the base. On the body there is a figured panel, 
bordered by vertical bands of ivy leaves on either side; in one panel are three figures 
wearing himatia with large folds, in the other a dancing figure and the heads of two 
other figures are preserved. Purple paint was used for details; if white was used there 
is no longer any trace of it. 

Since Chaleidian vases have not hitherto been found in Greece, and since there has 
been no opportunity for comparing the clay of our krater with that of recognized Chal- 
cidian ware, it would seem hazardous, in spite of the strong superficial resemblances, to 
describe the new vase as certainly Chalcidian. Another possibility is suggested by the 
presence in the well of a jug, 155 (Fig. 24), which is likewise clearly an import. Its 
fabric is the same as that of the krater. The jug is related in shape to some Lydian 
vases from Sardis, and also resembles certain so-called Ionian vases in Munich. Vases 
of this type have been found in Naukratis and in Thera as well as in Etruria. The jug 
indeed may be Chalcidian; but it is no less possible that the krater comes from lonia, 
and is a local imitation of Chalcidian ware. The curious circumstance that the foot of 
the krater, though in fact it does belong to the Chaleidian repertory, here appears on 


same type as those on Chalcidian kraters. 
37* 


t The handles are incorrectly restored; clearly they are of the 
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a shape with which it is not ordinarily associated, would be easily explained if the 
maker were an imitator who had got his models somewhat mixed in his mind. 


The rest of the pottery found in this well includes a large quantity of both AWC 
and Corinthian black-glazed wares. Best represented of the Attic shapes is the kylix 
(Fig. 8). There are a number of types, all of which have a very short stem, or none at 
all, and a disk foot. Several have an offset lip, for example 30, 35, and his One; 37; 
is similar in shape to the eye kylikes. Another, 31, has a deep bowl forming a con- 
tinuous curve with the outflaring lip. The interior of the foot is sometimes black-glazed, 
sometimes reserved, and sometimes decorated with a dot, or a circle and dot, at the 
centre. The four skyphoi, 42—45 (Fig. 9), three black glazed and one red, are among 
the earliest vases of this shape yet found. The widest part of the body is still at the 
handle-zone; 43 in particular, with its unusually wide lip and squat body, shows clearly 
its relation to earlier Corinthian skyphoi. Two oinochoai of unusual shape, 46 (Fig. 9) 
and 47 (Fig. 10), are interesting. The one, with its ribbon handle, flat horizontal lp, 
round body and low false ring foot, presents a very strange appearance. The other, a 
large pitcher with pinched lip cut away at the back, long neck and rather round body, 
is very impressive. The hydria, 48 (Fig. 9), is not remarkable, but the two squat am- 
phoras, 49 and 50 (Fig. 9), are, again, of unfamiliar shape. The short handles, round 
in section, are horizontal across the top; above them the neck is stepped in, to flare 
again in a lip of unusual type. 

Among the Corinthian black-glazed pieces is an amphora, 51 (Fig. 9), which has 
certain affinities with these two Attic examples as well as with local shapes. It has a 
squat but oval body, short flat handles and a stepped-in neck shorter than those of the 
Attic amphoras. Its foot, its banded decoration and its lip are on the other hand more 
like those of the Corinthian amphoras, 51, 52 (Fig. 9) and 54 (Fig. 12). In 51 and 52 
we may note as unusual the unbroken curve of the body and neck. A single fragment 
of a hydria, 55 (Fig. 12), remains to show that Corinth was making this shape; column 
kraters, on the other hand, are well represented. Two types occur, one, 56—58 (Fig. 12), 
similar to the earlier variety in shape, the other, 59-62 (Fig. 12), more elongated, with 
handles which extend up above the level of the rim. One kind of oinochoe, 63—68 
(Figs. 11, 12), was extremely popular. It has a lone body, very slight false ring foot, 
round shoulder and trefoil lip, and was probably topped by a high ribbon handle. On 
one of these jugs is incised in archaic Corinthian characters: 24r6éorhac, probably a 
name, running down the length of the body. These oinochoai, and also the column 
kraters of the second type, continue with only slight changes well down into the 
fifth century. 

There are other round-bodied oinochoai with both plain and_ trefoil lips, and also 
cups and bowls among the local black-glazed wares. Three types of oinochoe are inter- 
esting because their presence in our well confirms Payne’s late dating of these shapes, 
represented here respectively by 72 and 73 (Figs. 14, 18); by 74 (Fig, 14), and byes 5 
(ig. 14). There can be no doubt that these types belong to the Late Corinthian II 
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period; the shape of 75, indeed, was still in use toward the end of the fifth century. 
Miniature trefoil oinochoai (Fig. 14), and many miniature bowls of various shapes 
(Fig. 15), are much the same as other miniatures of our period; only 80, a bowl 
with straight sides and slanting bottom, set on a high flaring foot, is particularly 
remarkable. 

Among the decorated wares from our well the largest single class is naturally that 
of the late Corinthian conventionalizing vases. Skyphoi in particular oceur in large 
quantities; most of them belong to two types, a small variety with fine rays at the 
bottom, 89-100 (Figs. 15, 16, 20), and a large sort with larger and more widely spaced 
rays, 101-114 (Figs. 15, 16). The shape of the two is approximately the same; ap- 
parently they were made at the same time and used side by side. The smaller variety 
was copied in large numbers by the Athenians, and then recopied once more in Corinth; 
a few copies of the larger type, also, have come to light in the excavations of the 
Athenian Agora. The decoration of the under side is the same in both varieties, all 
having the same arrangement of concentric circles, either red or black or both, around 
a central dot (Fig. 16). Two of the smaller examples, 98 and 99 (Fig. 20), have a pin- 
wheel design in red and black. 

A single skyphos of the animal type, 116 (Fig. 17), reflects the degeneration of the 
traditional scheme. It is decorated with a sphinx, its wings outspread, flanked on either 
side by a siren; half-moons and dots are used as filling ornament. The drawing is 
extremely poor. Two floral skyphoi, 117—118 (Figs. 18, 20), each with a band of lotus 
buds below the level of the handles, also were found. The many miniature skyphoi, 
120-127 (Figs. 15, 20), show a variety of patterns. The cone design on 123 and 127, 
which apparently came in fairly late in the sixth century, is interesting; a variation of 
this decoration occurs also on a larger skyphos, 119 (Fig. 20), in which the cones are 
separated into two rows by a zigzag line. The pyxis with convex sides and eylindrical 
handles, 128 (Fig. 16), is similar to a variety cited by Payne; it has a tongue pattern 
on the shoulder. The other pyxis, 129 (Figs. 18, 19), is of a sort which has been found 
in the contexts of the sixth century at Perachora. The plate, 133 (Pig. 20), has a 
quadruple lotus design descended from an earlier Corinthian pattern. Four kothons, 
135-138 (Figs. 18, 20), two of them fairly complete, and also fragments of others un- 
catalogued, show the popularity of this shape in our period. On the other hand, the 
aryballos was apparently becoming less popular, for only two small fragments were 
found: one of them, 139 (Fig. 20), has been catalogued. An interesting vase decorated 
with conventionalized designs is 140 (Fig. 15), probably a jug. It has an unusually 
high flaring foot and a round body which curves out sharply from the foot and is be- 
ginning to turn in again where it is broken off. 

There are several partly glazed oinochoai of Corinthian manufacture. On one, 150 
(Fig. 18), there are two handles set on one side; on another, 151 (Fig. 18), the surface 
is particularly well polished. In addition we may note partly glazed cups ee 
142-144 (Fig. 18), and an amphora, 152 (Fig. 21). The trefoil oinochoe, 153 (Fig. 21), 
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and the askos, 154 (Fig. 22), also partly glazed, are Attic. A similar askos has recently 
been found in thé Athenian Agora in a well in use in the latter part of the sixth and 
the early years of the fifth century. 

The kitchen ware, 159-165 (Figs. 21, 25), is of the sort widely used in classical 
times; the shapes include cooking pots, casseroles, and a shallow dish. The local coarse 
ware, 166—206 (Figs. 23-29), a very characteristic fabric, appears in a great variety of 
shapes. There are oinochoai, a hydria, basins, storage jars, lekanai, mortars, a lid, a 
small bowl, a plate, and a great many wine amphoras, the latter mainly of two types. 
The deep basin, 172 (Fig. 23), the larnax, 173 (Fig. 23), the mortar with a relief, 177 
(Fig. 24), the amphora handle with a frog stamp, 200 (Fig. 28), and the inscribed wine 
amphoras, 190-199 (Figs. 25, 27, 29) are particularly interesting. 

The imported coarse pots come from various places. Three painted amphoras, 
207-209 (Fig. 29), and a painted jug, 210 (Fig. 29), are Attic. Six very elongated wine 
amphoras, 211-216 (Fig. 29), are of a type found both in South Russia and in Athens, 
but their place of origin is unknown. The fabric of 217 and 218 (Figs. 29 and 25) 
is apparently the same. The clay of 219 (Fig. 29) resembles that of Chian stamped 
amphoras, and the clay of 220 (Fig. 29) is much like Thasian; but in each case the 
shape is quite different from that of any known amphoras from these places. 


The miscellaneous objects include an archaic head from a terracotta figurine, 221; 
several loomweights, 222—226 (Fig. 30); a number of lamps, 229—242 (Fig. 30), both 
Attic and Corinthian, all belonging to the second half of the sixth century; a tool made 
of sandy poros stone, 242 (Fig. 30); and several cover and pan tiles (Fig. 32). 

Corinth’s continued importance and individuality are clearly reflected in the pottery 
from our well. The traditional supremacy of Corinthian vase-painters had certainly 
vanished, and the most skillful artists of the day were the copyists. But the loss of 
the export trade apparently did not affect the output of pottery. Its place was taken 
by an increased local demand, if not for fine decorated wares at least for simpler 
products of every description. The amazing range and variety of pots intended for 
daily use and, in particular, the excellently made and carefully diversified examples of 
local coarse ware indicate a considerable prosperity. At the same time, Corinth was 
importing from Athens a variety of finer wares both plain glazed and decorated, and 
her potters were beginning successfully to imitate these current fashions. We note 
evidence, too, for importations from Ionia, possibly also from Etruria, and the stocks of 
the Corinthian wine-merchants seem to have come from all parts of the Aegean. Corinth 
in the later sixth century was no longer exporting as many vases as before, but her 
own pottery manufacture continued undiminished, encouraged, it would seem, rather 
than interrupted by the new problems of copying and adaptation. 
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CATALOGUE! 


ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE 
1. (2472) Hydria. Fig. 1 


PH. 0.30 m.; D. of lip 0.142 m.; D. of body 0.69 m. 
Handles, foot and a few pieces of the body missing. 


The vase has a flaring stepped lip flat on top, a long neck with a raised ring at the bottom, 
a rounded shoulder and an ovoid body. The interior and the upper edge of the exterior of the 
lip are painted purplish red, the top is reserved. The rest of the vase is glazed black with the 
exception of figured panels on the shoulder and body in front and a reserved band, just above 
the foot, decorated with black rays. Purple and white paint and incision are used for the details. 


On the shoulder is a siren flanked on either side by a lion. In the free spaces are rosettes of 
two types, either simple dots or large black dots cut into four parts by incised lines. The scene 
on the body shows a warrior, with a round shield, and two draped figures, carrying spears, facing 
him on either side. The headbands and the warrior’s greaves are painted purple. The wide folds 
of the garments of the two inner figures are alternately purple and plain except for white dots. 
Those of the outer ones are plain with the exception of white dots on every other fold. The dots 
on the shield are alternately purple and white, and the streaks on the helmet white. Only the 
foundation of the white paint is now left but the purple is fairly well preserved. The other details 
are incised. On the sides bordering this scene are vertical bands of ivy leaves. 

This hydria is related to the Vourva and Tyrrhenian vases. The execution is very poor and 
careless. Approximately the same quality of workmanship and a similar scene appear on a vase 
found at Gela (Mon. Ant., XVII, col. 319-820, fig. 238). A hydria in the Louvre (C.V.A, Louvre, 
Il Had, pl. 12,1 and 3, and pl. 13) is similar in shape, with the same type of scene and the same 
division of decoration, but the stepped lip is straight, the drawing better and the shoulder even 
rounder. For another, somewhat later in date, with the same type of scenes but with three warriors 
and two spectators, and a flatter shoulder, wider body and plain lip, see Albizzati, Vast Antechi 
Dipinti del Vaticano, pp. 109-110, fig. 51, and pl. 37, no. 315. Compare, also, C.V.A., Oxford, III H, 
pl. V by the painter of Berlin 1686, which Beazley dates 560—550. The drapery is of the same 
sort but the figures are earlier. 

Middle of the sixth century b.c. 


1 The number following the catalogue number in parenthesis is the Corinth inventory number; in each 
case the designation of the year, C-37, which in the excavation records precedes this number, has been 
omitted. These abbreviations are used: H. = height; PH. = preserved height; D. = diameter; W. = width; 
GD. = greatest dimension; T. — thickness; and PL. = preserved length. Plaster reconstructions can be 


seen in the photographs. 


The following books, frequently cited, are referred to below only by the author’s name: 
Brants, J. P.J., Beschrijving van de Klassieke Verzameling in het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, II, 
’s-Gravenhage, 1930. 
Haspels, C. H. E., Attic Black-figured Lekythoi, Paris, 1936. 
Hoppin, J. C., A Handbook of Greek Black-figured Vases, Paris, 1924. 


Mingazzini, P., Vasi della Collezione Castellani, Rome, 1930. 
Payne, H., Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931. 
Pfuhl, E., Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923. 


UeneleNe, Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery from Rhitsona, London, 1927. 
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2. (941) Droop cup. Fig. 1 


4. 


PH. 0.046 m.; D. of lip 0.184 m. 

Foot, most of the handles and pieces of the lip missing. 

All of the interior of the cup, except for a reserved band at the bottom of the lip and the 
exterior of the lip, are glazed black. The handle zone is decorated with a band of alternating 
lotus buds and degenerate lotus flowers joined by thin tendrils. Beneath this are three bands of 
black, alternately narrow and wide, a double row of black dots, divided by a black line, and the 
three bands of black repeated once more. Just above the stem are black rays. 

This cup belongs to a group which Ure (J. H.S.; LU, 1932, pp. 5d ff.) has named JE and which 
is closely related to his class IC. The latter he puts at about 540 n.c. with the exception of three 
cups which are very carelessly painted and date probably about 530 8.c. For the decoration on 
the handle zone of ours compare Ure’s no. 28 (p. 60 and Droop, J.H.S., XXX, 1910, p. 26, fig. 12 a) 
which he places ca, 540 n.c. and another in the National Museum at Athens, no, 12847 (Une; po, 
no. 7) which belongs to class IB and is earlier. Ours is of more careless workmanship than these. 
For Droop eups, see, besides the articles mentioned above, Eph. Arch., 1915, pp. 123 ff. and Clara 
Rhodos, Il, figs. 227 and 229. 

Ca. 540—530 B.c. 


(1069) Shoulder lekythos. Fig. 2 


H. 0.20 m.; D. of lip 0.042 m.; D. of foot 0.05 m. 
Large piece of shoulder and upper part of body and a few other pieces missing. 


At the juncture of the neck and shoulder is a narrow raised ring, painted black, and at the 
angle made by the shoulder and body a black band. ‘The neck, shoulder and upper part of the 
body are reserved, the rest glazed shiny black, worn away in spots. 

On the front of the shoulder is a palmette with three black and two purple leaves standing 
upon two circles with a black dot inside of each. On either side of this palmette and facing 
toward it was a draped figure, one of which is preserved. The scene on the front of the body 
shows a departing warrior with a round shield, turned left, and, facing him on either side, two 
draped figures holding long staves or spears. The helmet, greaves and folds of drapery show 
traces of purple paint. The emblem + on the shield was painted white. 

This type of lekythos, not particularly well painted, is common, especially at Rhitsona, where 
Ure (pp. 89-44) lists it as class F, which begins about 530 .c. and has only a short life. Miss 
Haspels (p. 67), who finds it related to the “ Phanyllis” shaped lekythoi, also puts its beginning 
about 530 8.c. Ours is one of the early examples.! 

For other examples of this class see C.V.A., Denmark, Copenhagen, III He, pl. 109, 8; Mingazzini, 
no. 561, pl. 84, 10 and 11 and pl. 87, 4; Haspels, p. 205; and nos. 376 and 378 in the National Museum 
at Athens. A variation of this type occurs on a lekythos in Brussels (ef. @.V.A., Bruxelles, [1 He, 
pl. 21, 14) in which the two figures next to the warrior are women whose faces are painted white, 
and who have more elaborate drapery and no spears. 

Ca. 580—520 z.c. 


(1067) Shoulder lekythos. Fig. 2 


H. 0.19 m.; D. of lip 0.048 m.; D. of foot 0.053 m. 
Most of the body and shoulder and half of the lip missing. 


lhe proportions are more squat than those of 3 but the type of decoration is the same. Although 
only one figure of the shoulder scene is preserved, this lekythos clearly belongs to the same class 
as 3, for the scene on the body is also the same except for the figure to the right of the warrior 


who has a more elaborate himation thrown back over his shoulder. The figures are also more 


I am indebted to Miss Haspels for information as to the date of this vase and of 4 
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squat and the heads (not shown on the photograph) larger than in 3. Cf. C.V.A., Denmark, Copen- 
hagen, Ill He, pl. 109, 7 for this squatter type of lekythos. For the figure e the Cote sae 
Warrior see Collignon-Couve, Catalogue des Vases Peints du Musée National d’ Athenes pl. eX VILE 
1112, in which the drapery is slightly stiffer; also Robinson and Hareum, Greek Vases at Toronto i 
pp. 129-130 and II, pl. 42, 307, where it is a little more elaborate. The deaaring of 4 is not so stiff 
as that of 3 and more purple paint is used. . 7 

A little later than the preceding, ca. 520 n.c. 


5-6. (1080, 1003) Shoulder lekythoi. Fig. 5 


5: PH. 0.083 m.; D. of foot 0.04 m. 
6: PH. 0.075 m.; D. of foot 0.037 m. 
Lower part of body and foot preserved in each case. 


In these two vases the body curves in to the foot gradually, not abruptly as in 3 and 4. 
The glaze is rather dull black and on 5 it is very worn. The foot of 6 is flatter and more 
projecting than that of 5. 


Fig. 5. Attic Black-figured Lekythoi 


Very little of the figured scene is left on either, but there is enough to make it clear, after 
comparison with other lekythoi, that we have here the lower part of the bodies of two draped 
spectators facing a nude male figure placed between them in a running position. Although the 
drawing of 6 is extremely poor, comparison with no. 9699 in the National Museum at Athens, which 
is of similar quality, shows that it is the same scene. There are several examples of this class in 
the National Museum at Athens (nos. 9699-9701). For others see Haspels, pp. 16—17. Miss Haspels 
makes this class a late offshoot of the Dolphin class, which probably continued for some decades. 
Most of the vases of this type have rounder bodies than ours. 


(937) Mesomphalic phiale. Fig. -1 


1D), OLR mgs lals ONO ame 

Several pieces of body and rim and all of raised disk in the centre missing. 

The exterior of this vase is reserved except for a wide band of black glaze around the edge. 
The interior is glazed black. Over the glaze the decoration is painted in white. Around the rim 
is a band of small white dolphins and below this, between two rows of white dots, are two bands 
of ivy leaves joined by tendrils. Around the disk in the centre are white rays. 
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Most of the phialai in the Six technique are painted with yellow and purple or red as well as 
white, and the figures are usually very large. Cf. Clara Rhodos, IV, figs. 68 and 73, 198-199 and 
pl. III, 323 and 325326. All of these come from graves with late sixth or early fifth century 
pottery. Somewhat more like ours in style are those from the Heraion at Delos (Délos, X, pl. LU, 
640—642 and 644 and pl. LXX, 641-642). Of these 640 is painted in the regular black-figured 
technique, with a lotus pattern all around the bowl. 641 has a dolphin pattern mainly in white 
and is more like ours than any of the others. The rest of those from Delos are more like the type 
found in Rhodes. According to Miss Haspels (p. 164) some of the Attic vases in the Heraion date 
as late as 480 n.c. Also similar to ours in type is a phiale in Leyden (Brants, pl. XIV, 87 and 88) 
with a leaf pattern. Dolphins similar to ours and ivy leaves of the same sort also appear on several 
vases by Nikosthenes. Cf. Hoppin, pp. 179, 191, 194 and 195. He made several mesomphalie phialai, 
but they are all plain except for the centre, and the sides are more rounded (Hoppin, pp. 208, 
219, 288). 

Since the closest parallels to our phiale are of the type found at Delos, which are not later 
than 480 ».c. and the patterns used by Nikosthenes are so close to those on our vase, it certainly 
is not later than 480 s.c. and possibly 
not much later than Nikosthenes. 

For other bibliography on phialai 
and the Six technique see Picard, 
Rev. Arch., XXII, 1913, Il, p. 185 ff., 
Pfuhl, pp. 334-335, and Gaz. Arch., 
1888, p. 281 ff. 

Not later than 480 n.c. 


(945) Skyphos. Figs. 1 and 6 


H. 01098 mi; Dior lip 01/24 m.; 
D. of foot 0.063 m. 


One handle and several pieces of 
the lip and body missing. 


8 


The foot is nearly flat. The body 
forms an unbroken curve with the Fig. 6. Attie Black-figured Skyphos 
lip, which flares at the top; the i e : 
handles are attached below the lip 
and slant upward. ‘The cup is glazed a shiny black all over, with the exception of a reserved 
band with figures at the level of the handles and a plain reserved band a short distance below. 

A. Dionysos stands in the centre facing right with a drinking horn in his hand. A dancing 
maenad and a satyr face him in three-quarter view on either side. Next to the handle on each side 
is a palmette. The details are indicated by incised lines of a careless nature and a little red and 
white paint which has almost entirely disappeared. 

B. In the centre is a horse and rider turned to the right. On either side are a nude male figure 
and a draped figure of whom the two on the left and the one on the extreme right are facing the 
central group. The other, in three-quarter view, looks back at the horse and rider. Next to the 
handles are palmettes as on the other side. Incision and red and white paint are used for details. 

Dionysiac scenes such as this are very common in the late sixth century. Cf. O0.V.A., Villa 
Giulia, III He, pl. 22, 1—5, 23, 5, 24, 1-2, an amphora signed by Nikosthenes, 34, 2—3 and 8; Min- 
gazzini, no. 445, pl. L, 2 and 4 6; and C.V.A., Rodi, III He, pl. 18,3 and 5; also O.V.A., La Haye, 
It He, pl. 4, 1. hese are all a little earlier than our cup and most of them use more red and 
white paint. Scenes with horsemen are also fairly common. 

Although this is not a very usual shape of skyphos there are several similar to it, Most of 
them are earlier, with wider and shallower bodies and more nearly horizontal handles. Of. a cup 
in Wurzburg signed by Hermogenes (E. Langlotz, Griechische Vasen, no. 406, pl. 113) and another 
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which is perhaps signed by Klitomenes (4.J.A., XXX, 1926, pp. 432 ff.). The only decoration on 
these is the signature and palmettes next to the handle. They are definitely earlier in shape than 
ours. Also earlier is one in the Vatican (Albizzati, pl. 85, no. 337) and another from Cumae (Mon. 
Ant., XXIT, pl. LXIIT, and col. 508). Very similar but slightly earlier is one from Syracuse (Mon. 
Ant., XVII, col. 286, figs. 209-210) which has practically the same shape and division of glazed, 
reserved and decorated areas, as well as figures and palmettes of the same sort. For still other 
cups of this shape see Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, p.3, note 6. A little later but still very 
much like ours is a cup of the silhouette style from Rhitsona (Ure, pl. XXII, 18.75). It is a little 
more slender and the figures are painted black without any added colors or incision. Miss Haspels 
(p. 109) dates this vase about 490 n.c. 
Ca. 500 z.c. 


9. (1068) Skyphos of the “ White Heron” group. Fig. 7 
PH. 0.078 m.; D. ca. 0.14 m. 
Fragment of rim and upper part of body preserved, 


The rim is set off slightly from the body; there is a reserved band inside near the edge of 
the rim. On the exterior a band of black ivy leaves runs around the top. Below, at the left, is 
the rump and tail of an animal painted white, presumably the Cretan Bull. Above the bull are 
sprays of leaves and to the right a spectator, perhaps a deity. This type of scene, with Theseus 
and the Bull in the centre and a figure on either side, occurs on several vases. On a lekythos 
from Athens the extra figures are simply spectators (Athens, 1124, C.C., 965, pl. 387 and Haspels, 
pl. 29, 4 and 27,6) and similarly on another from Rhitsona (Ure, pl. XIV, 80.233). That in Titbingen 
(Watzinger, Griechische Vasen in Tiibingen, pl. 22, no. E56) has two warriors. Athena and Hermes 
are represented on still another lekythos from Syracuse (Syracuse, 21127, Mon. Ant., XVII, p. 382, 
fig. 283) and possibly Aegeus on a red-figured vase (Gerhard, Auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder, 
pl. CLXII, 1). Our spectator wears a short cloaix painted with purple to indicate some of the folds. 
He leans on a crooked staff. Around his head is a wreath of purple leaves and his beard also is 
painted purple. ; 

This skyphos was painted by a member of the “ White Heron” group though not by the 
Theseus Painter himself. The majority of vases by the Theseus Painter, which date about 500 n.c. 
(Haspels, p. 163), seem to be of about the same time as our fragment. For other vases of this 
group see Haspels, pp. 142-144 and 249ff., and Mingazzini, pp. 314—316. 

Ca. 500 B.c, 


10-11. (1029, 1055) Kylikes. Fig. 1 

10: PH. 0.023 m.; D. of foot 0.064 m. 

11: PH. 0.058 m.; D. of foot 0.088 m. 

Part of foot and floor of each preserved. 

10 has a disk foot from which the bowl starts without any stem between. The foot is glazed 
black except for the reserved edge, the resting surface, and the bottom of the body inside the 
foot, which is decorated with a black circle and central dot. In the centre of the bowl is a 
gorgoneion with the tongue, pupils of the eyes and alternate curls of the hair painted reddish purple. 

11 has a wider foot which is separated from the body by a short stem with an unglazed raised 
ring. The foot is decorated in the same way as that of 10 except for the under side of the bowl 
which is reserved without any added decoration. On the interior of the bowl is a gorgoneion with 
white teeth and a reddish purple tongue. On the exterior is part of an eye. 

Many gorgoneia of this type occur on cups from the last quarter of the sixth century. ; Pompar, 
for instance, C.V.A., British Museum, III He, pl. 19, 1a, 20, 1a, 22,1a smal (aie (On Washes Ca sae 
Ill He, pl. 11,1-18; CV. A., Villa Giulia, III He, pl. 87,4-5; CV. A, La Haye, III SS pl. 38), Bae 
and Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 270, fig. 25, 1125 also Hoppin, p. 217, by Nikosthenes; and pp. 3803 and 306, 
by Pamphaios. 

Last quarter of the sixth century. 
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(1077a) Skyphos. Fig. 7 
PH. 0.075 m.; D, 0.18 m. 


Small piece of the body and lip preserved. 

The lip is set off from the body. The lip and the interior except a narrow reserved band 
near the edge of the rim are glazed black. On the body is a sphinx with a white face, neck and 
breast, a little white on the wing, and a red band around the head and on the inner part of the 
wing. She faces right toward a palmette with the top leaf and the central dot painted red. At 
the extreme right is the edge of the handle. ' 

This scene is common on skyphoi and kylikes of the last third of the sixth century. Cf. Ure, 
pp-40 and 63-66 and pls. XIX-XX; also Clara Ihodos, IV, pp. 181-182, fig. 195-196; C. VAs Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., pl. 70,3 and 5. Many sphinxes of this type also appear on vases signed by Nikosthenes 
(C.V.A., Louvre, III, He, pl. 36, 2, 6, 11, and 16; pl. 37, 2 and 6 and pl. 38, 2). 

Last third of the sixth century. 


(1077 b) Skyphos. Fig. 7 

PH. 0.07 m. 

Small fragment of body. 

This piece is very much like 12 and, except for the black line under the figures, might be 
from the same vase. Only the lower part of the scene is preserved. It consists of a seated figure 
on the left, who may well be Dionysos, wearing a himation with folds indicated by red and white 
paint and incised lines, and, on the right, the back and wings of a sphinx. In front of the former, 
but facing away from him, is part of another figure. 

For figures and scenes of this type cf. Mingazzini, no. 444, pl. L, 3; Clara Rhodos, IU, p. 235, 
fig. 233; and C.V.A., Bruxelles, III, He, pl. 19,1 and 2. 

Last third of the sixth century. 


(1065) Skyphos. Fig. 7 
PEE 0:05 m.:3 020m. 
Small piece of the body and lip and edge of handle preserved. 
There is an ancient hole in the rim. The lip forms a continuous curve with the body. Part 


of a very neatly painted palmette next to the handle is all the decoration which is now left. The 
glaze and workmanship are very good. 


(1032) Floral band cup. Fig. 8 


PH. to top of lip 0.047 m.; to top of handle 0.051 m.; D. 0.14 m. 
About a third of bowl and lip and one handle preserved. 


The lip is off-set; the handles, attached just below the lip, curve up above its edge. The glaze 
inside and out is red; there is a reserved band below the handle zone. In the handle zone is a 
band of palmettes standing upon a chain of linked circles and divided by a single leaf similar to 
an exclamation point. The leayes are much wider at the edge than at the centre and narrow 
rather abruptly. 

Very similar is a cup from Perachora and another from Rhitsona, grave 82. For others see 
C.V.A,, Pologne, Cracovie, Musée Technique et Industriel, pl. I, 18; Clara Rhodos, II, p. 235, 
fig. 233; IV, p. 215 ff., fig. 244; VIII, p. 99, 8 and 9, fig. 83, and p. 95, fig. 81. For this shape of 
palmette leaf cf. also Haspels, pl. 20, 5, pp. 65-66, no. 549 from Delos, by the Chariot Painter, and 
C.V.A., Villa Giulia, pl. 18, 1-2, and pls. 5-8. 


Last quarter of the sixth century, 
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(1078) Fragment of amphora or oinochoe. Fig. 7 
PH. 0.06 m. 


The fragment is fro igur art of s i i 
cama g eae a the figured part of some vase unglazed on the interior. Only a pair 
acing left < g ach si ; acl ‘i ‘he f 
2 ac a and a oot on each side of them facing right are preserved. The foot on the 
extreme right is painted white. The glaze and workmanship are both fairly good. 


(1076) Fragment of oinochoe or amphora. Fig. 7 
PH. 0.085 m. 


This piece, also, is from a figured panel; the interior is unglazed. i igur i 
staff faces right. Farther to the right yee of another Ae Tene es oe 
¢ : at s of red 
paint all over, but the under-garment is plain. For the drapery compare an amphora in Toronto 
(Robinson and Hareum, Greek Vases at Toronto, 1, pp. 129-130, and II, pl. 42, no. 307). 
Ca.'520B.c.¢ 


(2476) Skyphos. Fig. 3 


PH. 0.039 m.; D. of foot 0.103 m. 
Foot and bottom of body preserved. 


The foot is glazed black except for the resting surface and the under side of the body. 
Between the foot and the body is a raised ring. Just above on the body is a band of black rays 
and aboye this, black glaze. This type of skyphos is very common at the end of the sixth and 
the beginning of the fifth centuries. Cf. Arch. Anz., 1925, col. 114 and fig. 13; C.V.A., Paris, Bibl. 
Nat., pls. 69—70; and Ure, pls. XVITI—XIX. 

Late sixth or early fifth century. 


CORINTHIAN IMITATIONS OF ATTIC BLACK-FIGURE 


(1028) Amphora. Fig. 4 


Ee Ose. sot. lip O19) ma. 

Most of upper part to a short distance below handles preserved. 

The flaring lip is set off from the long neck by a narrow groove and the neck is divided from 
the rounded shoulder by a thin raised ring. The ribbon handles are divided into three parts, the 
central part depressed, the outer parts raised. Handles and lip are glazed black. 

On one side of the neck is a double band of alternating and reversed palmettes and lotus 
buds, and on the other alternating but not reversed palmettes and lotus buds divided into an upper 
and lower band by a chain of linked circles. Just below the neck on the shoulder is a band of 
alternating red and black tongues. On the body is represented Theseus slaying the Minotaur. The 
scene extends all around without a definite break at the handles, and is the same on both sides 
except for the reversal of the positions of the spectators. On one side, which preserves only a 
small part of Theseus and none of the Minotaur, a woman stands on either side of the central 
group, and beside each handle a man. On the other side, where the spectators are reyersed, none 
of the central scene is left. Red is used for the hair and beards of the men and on the drapery 
and palmettes. The dots on the garments and on the palmettes and lotus buds are white. 

The scene is painted on a thick clay slip exactly the color of the surface of Attic pots. Much 
of it has flaked off. The drawing and painting, particularly the latter, are very poor. The outlines 
aint often does not fill the space for which it is intended. 
es parallels difficult to find, but for the palmette and 
of the time of Amasis and Exekias (Jacobsthal, 
amphoras by Nikosthenes (Hoppin, p. 251, 


of the figures are rather uncertain and the p 

The poor quality of the painting mak 
lotus pattern on the neck may be compared a vase 
Ornamente griechischer Vasen, pl. 26, p. 90). See also some 


20. 


21: 


22 
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C.V.A., pl. 3, 1-2). For the type of garment and features 


249 and 269) and one in Compiégne ( : 
as oe ee 2 and 12, 3, both of which date about 540—530, the latter 


ef. Haspels, pl. 11, 8 and 12,4 and 11, 1— 


by the Wraith Painter. 
3 ‘This vase very probably was painted by the same artist as 20 and 21, though the resemblance 


is less obvious because of the experimental character of the work. Compare, for instance, the head 
of the spectator on the extreme left with those of the spectators on 20, on the sharp elbow and 
narrow wrist of Theseus with those of the figures on both 20 and 21. The ear of the woman 
behind Theseus, visible only when the vase is held in a certain light, and the profile of the woman 
on the other side, are practically identical with those of the lefthand spectator on 20. The ray 
pattern on the shoulder, likewise, is the same. 

Ca. 540—530 B.c. 


(1019) Trefoil oinochoe. Fig. 4 


PH. 0.157 m.; W. across lip 0.11 m. 

Most of upper half except for front of lip preserved. 

The glaze is black except for one side which has fired red. The lip is trefoil and the handle 
has a metallic appearance. The figured panel on the front of the shoulder and body has as a 
background a thin slip of the same color as the surface of Attic black-figured ware. The scene 
consists of two warriors with round shields, fighting, while on either side and facing toward the 
centre is a spectator in an himation, holding a staff. The helmet of the warrior on the right, the 
edge of his shield and the dots on the other shield, the greaves, the hair of the onlookers and some 
of the folds of the drapery are painted red. White is used for the maeander pattern on the edge 
of the outer garment of the left spectator and for dots on the helmet. Above this scene is a band 
of alternating red and black tongues very similar to those on 19. 

For features and drapery similar to those on this pitcher see Haspels, pl. 7,4 and 11,3 and 12, 4 
and pl. il, 1—2 and 12, 3. 

Ca. 530 z.c. 


(944) Olpe. Fig. 3 

PH. 0.207 m.; D. of foot 0.092 m. 

Pieces of body, the handle, upper part of neck and all of lip missing. 

The glaze has fired red in places. In front is a reserved panel with the same type of slip as 20. 
On this two seated heroes, probably Ajax and Achilles, are playing a game. The figure on the right 
carries a round shield while behind the other stands an oval shield with the sides eut out, a type 
common for Achilles (Cf. Mon. Ant., XVII, fig. 219, col. 297-298, and Mon. Ant., XXVIIT, col. 259 ff., 
fig. 2) and also for Ajax (J. HI.8., XII, 1892-1893, p. 218 ff.). The helmets, hair and drapery are 
painted red. The emblems on the shields, V’s on the round one and vertical, parallel lines on the 
other, were probably white. Below the figured scene are two red bands, and another on the foot. 
Running down between the two figures are the letters KNO, perhaps the beginning of the artist’s 
name. ‘The only possibilities I have been able to find are Krwofwy and Kracos. 

This vase was clearly painted by the same hand as 20. 

Ca. 5380 x.c. 


(1082) Trefoil oinochoe. Fig. 3 
PH. of figured piece 0.176 m. 


Three pieces of this vase are preserved. One is the lower part of the body with part of an 
inverted echinus foot, another a piece of the back with the bottom of the handle, and the third 
part of the figured panel and a piece of the neck. As in the case of 19—21 the figures are painted 
on a background of thin reddish slip. Below the neck is a band of alternating red and black 
tongues similar to those on 19 and 20. On the body are a horse and rider moving to the left, and, 


23. 


24. 


25, 


26. 
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ae aie « Me heres ee ©, : i : 5 é 
the right, a nude male figure, standing in three-quarters view, looking back at the rider. A little 
remains ofa figure between the other two. The short jacket of the rider is painted white, the hair 
of the men and the mane of the horse red. The drawing and painting is rather careless. 

These figures are a little later than the horse and rider on the amphora from the Athenian 


Agora (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 377, fig. 12), more like one on a vase signed by Nikosthenes (C.V.A., 
Louvre, III He, pl. 35, 10—18). 


Ca: 580—520 zc. 


(1079) Oinochoe. Fig. 7 
PH. 0.047 m. 
Small piece of the body preserved. 


Over a slip is painted a nude figure in three-quarters view, facing left. It is similar in type 
to that of 22. For figures of the same sort see Graef-Langlotz, I, pl. 77, 1824 a, and C.V.A., Villa 
Giulia, He, pl. 28. 


Ca. 530—520 z.c. 


(1020) Oinochoe. Fig. 7 

PH. 0.067 m. 

Part of one side of the body ineluding a small piece of the figured panel and the lower edge 
of the neck preserved. 

At the top of the panel is a band of tongues and below this the hind quarters and part of the 
wing of a sphinx facing left. The very careless drawing is put on over a thin reddish slip. The 
wing of the sphinx is decorated with white paint. For similar animals compare C.V.A., Villa Giulia, 


III He, pls. 21, 1-2, 47, 3—5, and 48,3-4. They are also very common on skyphoi of the type of 
18 and 28. 


Last quarter of the sixth century. 


(1061) Fragment of a skyphos. Fig. 8 
PH. 0.052 m. 
Small piece of lower part of body and beginning of base preserved. 


On the body is a narrow reserved band and above that a wider one with a design of an un- 
usual type (see fig.). Some of the glaze on the exterior has fired red; the interior is black. 


(1074) Fragment of an oinochoe. Fig. 8 


Pls AROS) ioey. 
Piece of lower part of body with a small corner of figured panel preserved. 


On the panel is the lower half of a male figure wearing a short chiton and facing right. 
i . P J ‘a 1 fy 67 7 ja Ts r al 2 r 
Below this panel are two bands of red running around the body. The painting is rather sketchy. 


(1075) Fragment of an amphora(?). Fig. 7 


PH. 0.086 m. 


Over a thin reddish slip are painted the lower parts of the bodies of two male figures striding 
to the right. The one on the left wears a short garment and the other, of whom only the right 
c=) .. be 
leg remains, wears a greave. 
38 
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(1015) Skyphos. Fig. 3 

PH. 0.098 m.; D. of foot 0,111 m. 

Foot and lower part of body preserved. 

This cup is very similar to 18 but the ring at the juncture of the foot and body is depressed 
instead of raised and is painted purplish red. The top of the foot also is depressed. See references 


under 18. 


CHALCIDIAN WARE(?) 
(1018) Krater. Fig. 3 

H. 0.314 m.; D. of foot 0.123 m.; D. of lip 0.285 m. 

Handles, most of neck and lip and large part of body missing. 

The handles have been improperly restored. 

The clay is a grayish yellow-brown, and certainly not Corinthian. The glaze, which is fired red, 
has nearly all worn off. The foot, of Chalcidian cushion type, is, according to Payne (p. 330, note 1), 
never found on Corinthian kraters. The foot, however, is not the same as that on recognized Chalcidian 
kraters (Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, pls. XXVII-XXXIII, CXXVI-CXXVII and CXXIX—CXXX) 
but instead is like those of several oinochoai (pls. CLX, CLXIII-CLXY), of a hydria (pl. CXX XIX), 
and of some amphoras (pls. LXVII—LXIX), being cut out on top and having a depressed rather 
than a raised ring between it and the body. The long body, straight neck and slightly offset lip 
are similar to those of the kraters. 

Most of the figured scene is gone, but on one side may be seen traces of three draped figures 
wearing himatia with wide folds and on the other a dancing figure and the heads of two others. 
There are also traces of purple paint. On the shoulder was a tongue pattern and just above the 
base a band of rays. The figured scenes were bordered on the sides by vertical bands of ivy leaves. 

On Chaleidian yases see also H. R. W. Smith, University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Vol. 1, pp. 85 ff., “Phe Origin of Chaleidian Ware.” 


ATTIC BLACK-GLAZED WARE 


30-41. (974, 986, 1000, 1004, 1012, 1021-1022, 1024, 1046-1048, 1054) Kylikes. Fig. 8 
S02. O0vs me Dy Onisimien Daron root 0 (Can. 
31: PH. 0.057 m.; D- 0:158 im. 36: PH. 0.063 m.; D. 0.18 m. 
32: PH. 0.04 m.; D. of foot 0.092 m. 37: PH. '0.0385me: Ds 0162 m: 
role JEANIE (ONO L saa 38: PH. 0.027 m.; D. of foot 0.08 in. 
34: PH. 0.02 m. 39: PH. 0.031 m.: D. of foot 0.074 m. 
shoe Ant, OMG Sangh IDE KOR was DY Cie 40: PH. 0.039 m.; D. of foot 0.069 m. 
foot 0.053 m. 41: PH. 0.025 m.; D. of foot 0.044 m. 
32 and 39-41 preserve the foot and centre of the bow] and 38 half of the foot: 34, the ringed 


stem and centre of the bowl; 30 and 35 the foot and part of the body and lip; 31 most of the 
bowl and lip and part of a handle; 36, a piece of the bowl and lip; 33 part of the bowl and stem; 
and 37 about a third of the bowl and lip and all of one handle. , 

Several forms of kylix are represented here. ‘The commonest and best preserved is that of 30, 
35 and 36 with a metallic offset lip and a disk foot separated from the bowl by a raised ring 
which is painted reddish purple. The stem of 35 is narrower, the ring more pronounced and ine 
bowl less shallow than in 30. The side and resting surface of the foot, and the under side of the 


bowl are reserved. Many others like this were found in the well. A few had the under side of 


the bowl glazed black. For similar cups s lara ER Ba Ven hk Mi (0G 
elaze ck, For similar cups see Clara Rhodos, IV, figs. 181, 273 and 277. 
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31, with its deep bowl forming a continuous curve with the lip, is earlier. For decoration there 
is a narrow red line just above the handles. A kylix in the Robinson Collection (C0. V.A., HI He, 
pl. XX) and the Little Master cups by Anakles and Nikosthenes and Glaukytes and Tleson (Pfuhl, 
III, figs. 250-251 and 258) are similar in shape. 

32, 33 and 38 are later. In the centre of the bottom of the bowl of each is a large black dot. 
32 and 33 have a longer stem and 32 a raised ring on the stem, which is emphasized by incised 
lines. The foot of 38 flares out more abruptly on the under side than that of 32. Similar to 32 
is a kylix in the Castellani Collection (Mingazzini, pl. XCHI, 2, 10. 612). 

Probably even later are 34 and 39-40. [Each of these has a raised ring between the body and 
foot painted purplish red and a circle within a dot on the bottom of the body. The inner side of 
the foot of 40 flares out more gradually than in the others. Kylikes with this sort of foot have 
been found in the Athenian Agora in similar contexts. For another see Clara Rhodos, IV, figs. 45 
and 244. Slightly later than ours are those from the North Slope (Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 228 ff.) 
which were used as ostraka and figs. 68, A.O. 42 and A.O. 147, 64, A.O. 103 and 66, A.O. 22, date 
before 483 n.c. 

37 is similar in shape to the eye kylikes of the last quarter of the sixth century. It is thinner 
and finer than any of the others. 41, with its stepped and unglazed ring at the top of the foof, 
longer stem and black glaze all over, except for the resting surface, is quite different. In the 
centre of the bowl are two reserved concentric circles. 


42-45. (940, 965, 1041, 1052) Skyphoi. Fig. 9 


46. 


42: H. 0.092 m.; D. 0.125 m.; D. of foot 0.075 m. 
43: H. 0.095 m.; D. 0.123 m.; D. of foot 0.077 m. 
44: PH. 0.079 m.; D.0.122 m. 

45: PH. 0.066 m.; D. of foot 0.073 m. 


42 and 43 are nearly complete; 45 is the base and lower part of the body; 44, part of the 
body and rim. 

42-43 and 45 are practically identical. All have a torus foot, horizontal handles slanting 
upward a little and bodies which curve in very slightly at the rim. 43, whose proportions are 
somewhat heavier and squatter, is a little earlier than the others. 42 and 45 are glazed black all 
over except for two thin reddish purple lines under the handles of the former, On 43 there is 
only one such line and on the reserved under side of the body are two concentric circles and a dot 
in black. 

These skyphoi are earlier than those in the Athenian Agora (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 340, fig. 8, 
P 2732) dating “before 480.” In the graves at Rhitsona, Ure (pp. 23 and 24, Class Il C,,) found 
many black glazed skyphoi, some of which are nearly identical with ours in shape and decoration, 
and others wider and shallower. All of these, however, are of buff clay, with the exception of one 
which has fired dark gray, while ours most certainly are Attic. 

44, which is very thin and fine, is fired an even, bright orange-red all over. This was probably 
intentional. The wall thickens a little at the top and just below the handles are two fine reddish 
purple lines. 


(978) Oinochoe with high ribbon handle. Tig. ) 


H. to top of handle 0.22 m.; to top of lip 0.195 m.; D. of foot 0.102 m. 

Most of false ring foot, lip and few pieces of body missing. ; 

Since the neck was preserved all around to the level of the lip, the only possible restoration 
was a flat lip. Black glaze rather worn, all over. 

The narrow neck and round body are joined by a thin raised ring. The foot is broad and 
low. Below the handle are a white, a purplish red and two more white bands and around the 
middle of the body another of white. este ee 

For a similar vase see Clara Rhodos, 1V, p. 81, fig. 60. Another from Rhodes (p. 76, fig. 58) has 


a smaller base, trefoil lip and shorter handle. 
38* 


Fig. 9. Attic and Corinthian (51, 58) Bl 
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(983) Oinochoe. Fig. 10 


H. 0.361 m.; D. aeross lip 0.10 m.; of base 0.137 m. 


Nearly complete. Dull black, somewhat worn, 
glaze. 


This vase is of an unusual shape. It has a very 
slight foot, a wide, rather round body, long neck, 
pinched lip cut away at the back, and ribbon handle. 
I know of no parallel. 


(981) Hydria. Fig. 9 


H. 0.262'm.; D. of lip 0.151 m.; of foot 0.085 m. 


Half of lip, one horizontal handle and a few 
small pieces of body and foot missing. Black glaze 
all over, except at back, where it has fired red. 

The foot flares out, the body is long and the 
shoulder flat, with a narrow raised ring between it 
and the neck. The edge of the horizontal rim projects 
both upwards and downwards. The broad horizontal 
handles are set just below the shoulder. The vertical, 
double ribbon handle has a depression at the base 
and a projection above it on the rim. 


The hydria of the last quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury in the Metropolitan Museum (Richter and Fig. 10. Attic Black-glazed Oinochoe 
Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, figs. 78 
and 79) is a little later. Also later, but similar in the general shape of the body are three in 
the Louvre (Pottier, Vases Antiques dw Louvre, II, pl. 82, F 285286, and pl. 83, F 296). 


49-50. (979-980) Amphoras 


49: PH. 0.101 m.; D. of lip 0.153 m. 
50: H. 0.268 m7; D. of lip 0.144 m.; of foot 0.104 m. Fig. 9. 


Upper part of 49 preserved; 50 nearly complete. 


These vases, which are very squat, have an unusual combination of neck, lip and handle. The 
foot flares out alittle and the body is round. At the juncture of the neck and shoulder is a raised 
ring. The squat handles, nearly horizontal across the top, are attached to the lower part of the 
neck. Above that point the neck steps in, to flare out again at the lip. 

Somewhat similar in shape are some amphoras in the Castellani Collection (Mingazzini, pl. LXII, 
2 and 3, and pl. LXIII, 2, 3 and 4). None, however, has the same lip or neck as ours. For the 
same lip on an amphora see Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 336, fig. 3, dated ca. 470 z.c. 
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51-52. (982, 998) Amphoras 


51: H. 0277 m.; D. of lip 0.118 m.; of foot 0.114 m. ee.) 
52: D. of lip 0.115 m.; of foot 0.114 m. 


51 nearly complete; middle of body of 52 missing; black glaze partly fired red. 


53. 


54. 


55. 
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These The round body and the 


neck form an unbroken curve. 


amphoras have an inverted echinus foot and flanged handles. 
The lip projects slightly inward and outward. Below the handles 
of 51 are four narrow stripes of red with two narrower stripes of white above and below, and 
around the middle of the body a wider red stripe. 52 has only two red lines between the white 
hat similar but later in date is one from the Athenian Agora (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 336, 


ones. Somew 
and body and the lip is like 50, and another from 


fig. 3) in which a raised ring separates the neck 
Corinth (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 291, no. 147, fig. 25). 


(953) Amphora. Fig. 9 
H. 0.211 m.; D. of lip 0.114 m.; of foot 0.097 m. 


One handle, most of neck and lip and some pieces 
of body missing; black glaze all over. 


The shape is very unusual. The flaring foot is 
midway between 50 and 52. The squat, wide body 
narrows rather abruptly to a fairly flat shoulder. 
At the juncture of the neck and shoulder is a raised 
ring. The neck is stepped in as in 50 but the lip 
flares out more asin 52. The handles resemble those 
of 50 but are attached nearer to the rim. On the 
interior of the rim is a narrow red line. On the 
body below the handles are two more, as in 54, 
An amphora in the Castellani Collection (Mingazzini, 
pl. LAX VIL, 1, no. 498) is similar in some respects, 
though the rim and foot are different and ours is 
more squat. 


(999) Amphora. Fig. 12 

IPABls Oita) toe AD), Gone Myo) OLAS) ane 

One handle, lip, most of neck and upper part 
of body preserved; glazed black all over. 


This vase has an echinus-shaped lip, a long 


neck with narrow raised bands at the top and bottom, 
a rounded shoulder and double loop handles. At 
the top of the neck on the interior is a narrow Nig. 11. Corinthian Black-glazed Oinochoe 
hand of red, and on the body just below the 

handles two more. It is very like 19 in shape and similar also to another slightly later 
figured vase of the late sixth century (C.V.A., Cambridge, III H, pl. X1, 2). : 


(1059) Hydria fragment. Fig. 12 
PH. 0.082 m.; D. of lip 0.14 m. 
A piece of neck and lip preserved. 


The hydria has : V g aring ri rojecti 

ydria has a horizontal, out-flaring rim, projecting both upward and downward and making 
“ ridge around the edge. At the side of the handle is a projection. For this type of hydria ef. 
* % a, d i ; : - > J v is J “ . 
Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, figs. 73—79. 


56-58. (1025, 1026, 1057) Column kraters 


56: PH. 0.229 m.; D. of rim 0.381 m.; across handles 0.398 m. Fig. 12. 
57: PH. 0.262 m.; D. of rim 0.318 m.: D. of foot 0.18 m. / 
58: PH. 0.104 m.; D. of rim 0.26 m, 
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Most of the upper part of ne i i 
Poo, pper part of 56 and 57, the foot of 57, and a piece of the neck and rim of 58 
These aa are of the typical Corinthian shape with a straight neck and flat projecting over- 
SENS rim. The double handles support flat pieces coming out from the rim. These examples 
are mid ay between two given by Richter and Milne (op. eit., figs. 43-44 and 45). Also similar 
but earlier is one in Oxford (C_.V.A., III H, pl. XII, 1—4 and 8). : ~~ 


Fig. 12. Corinthian Black-glazed Ware 


59-62. (942, 984-985, 1066) Column kraters. Fig. 12 

59: H. 0.226 m.; D. of rim 0.258 m.; across handles 0.263 m.; of foot 0.144 m. 

60: H. 0.261 m.; D. of rim 0271 m.; of foot 0.145 m. 

61: H. 0.233 m.; D. of rim 0.256 m.; of foot 0.135 m. 

62: PH. 0.145 m.; D. of. rim 0.259 m. 

59 and 60 nearly complete, 61 less so; part of the upper portion of 62 preserved. 
a longer body and handles set closer to the neck and rising 
tangular pieces, and the flat rim does not 
1g, continuing well 


Unlike 56—58 these kraters have 
above the level of the rim. They are not covered by rec 


t downward. This seems to be a later type of krater than the precedi: 


projec 
vith a wider neck and handles 


down into the fifth century, when it becomes much more elongated, vy 
placed even closer, (See Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 291, no. 146 and fig. 24.) 
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63-68. (949, 972-973, 975, 1051, 1081) Oinochoai. Figs. 11, 12 


69. 


70. 


The 


63: H. 0.158 m.; D. of foot 0.061 m. 66: PH. 0.105 m. 
64: PH. 0.085 m.; D. of foot 0.051 m. 67: PH. 0.065 m.; D. of foot 0,059 m. 
65: PH. 0.091 m.; D. of foot 0.05 m. 68: PH. 0.103 m.; D. of foot 0.062 m. 


All but handle and part of lip of 63 preserved; upper part of 66 except for handle and part 
of lip; lower half of 64—65 and 67-68. All of the glaze on 67 and most of that on 64—65 and 
68 gone. 

This type of jug has a very slight ring foot, almost non-existent in 65, and a long body which 
curves out alittle from the foot and then in, to form a rounded shoulder. The neck is fairly long 
and the trefoil lip small. Probably there was a high ribbon handle from the shoulder. Running 
practically the length of the body of 63 is an inscription in the archaic Corinthian alphabet reading 
-Avdéoras, probably a proper name. 

This shape with a flatter shoulder and narrower body continued well down into the fifth century 
(cf. Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 287, no. 124, fig. 23). Many similar to ours have been found in contemporary 
deposits at Corinth. 


(1064) Trefoil oinochoe. Fig. 14 
PH. 0.084 m. 


Most of neck, part of lip and upper part of body 
preserved; black glaze on all exposed surfaces. 

The shoulder and body form asharp angle. The handle 
is cylindrical. For a similar vase see Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
DeloGe esol A. ES 1030! 


(996) Round-mouthed oinochoe. Fig. 12 


H. 0.175 m.; D. of rim 0.091 m.; of foot 0.095 m. Fig. 13. Corinthian Black-glazed 


: ‘ Oinoe 
Complete except for a few small pieces; black glaze, oe 


much worn, all over. 
r ee eS os Se s a . c 4 : e a ° ° 
rhis vase has a broad false ring foot and round body and shoulder. The straight neck, with 
a raised ring at the bottom, flares out a little at the top. The handle is round in section. Two 
red lines run around the body below the handle. 


(967) Trefoil oinochoe. Fig. 12 
Hf. 0,162 m.; D. of foot 0.074 m. 


Handle, a few small pieces of body, back of neck and lip missing; traces of black glaze all 
over exterior, on interior of lip and on under side of foot. . 

ante ata 

Che jug is more slender than 70, and has a flatter shoulder and a trefoil lip. The restoration 
of the handle as shown in the figure seems probable. 

An earlier, rounder vase of this type with a less pronounced foot was found in the North 
Ws . ene 
Cemetery at Corinth (A.J.A., XXXIII, 1929, p. StL, tie, 21). 


4 


72-73. (1005, 1011) Squat oinochoai with trefoil lips 


72: H. to top of handle 0.14 m.; D. of foot 0.088 m.; D. across hip 0.059 m. Fig. 14. 
73: PH. 0.116 m.; H. to top of lip 0.092 m.; D. across lip 0.096 m. Fig. 13. 


Part of lip and good deal of body and foot of 72 inissing; upper part of 73 preserved. 


) soth of these jugs have a high ribbon handle, trefoil lip, and extremely short neck set off from 
the shoulder. 72 has a very squ: i i i f 
: I, as § y squat boc 7 almost vertical s é false ri i 
y sq ly with almost vertical sides and a false ring foot. It is 
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glazed plain black, most of which has worn off. 73 has a band of incised verticals on the shoulder 
painted alternately white and red with a plain one between, and below them fiye bands of purplish 
red between double bands of white. 


A cAq ar : e er = 
: These vases are the same shape as Payne’s 1552 A (p. 337, figs. 193-194), confirming his con- 
viction that they belong under I Jorinthi desi : 
hat they belong under Late Corinthian IT. Besides the examples given by Payne see 0.V.A 


: 


Fig. 14. Corinthian Black-glazed Ware 


Copenhagen, III ¢, pl. 83, 8 which is plain, and 9 and 11 with incised verticals; O.V.A., Madrid, IIT, C, 
pl. 2, 7 with incised lines on the shoulder, and 8 which is an intermediate type; Fairbanks, Catalogue 
of Greek and Etruscan Vases in the Musewm of Fine Arts, Boston, IT, pl. 43, 430, and Brants, pl. XIV, 78. 
There is slight variation among these, some being a little more or less squat or rounder bodied, 
but all are essentially the same in shape. This type of vase was also found in the Potters’ Quarter 


at Corinth. 
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74. (939) Oinochoe. Fig. 14 


PH. 0.15 m.; D. aeross lip 0.058 m. 
Upper part of body and most of neck and lip preserved; clay very reddish but Corinthian. 
The body is round, the shoulder nearly flat, and the neck long, with a lip pinched out in front 
and cut down at the back. There is a raised ring at the base of the neck. On the shoulder are 
incised verticals with the space between painted alternately reddish purple, plain, and white. 

This oinochoe, except for the lip, which is not trefoil, resembles two vases (C.V.A., Copen- 
hagen, III, ©, pl. 83, 13, and C.V. A., Madrid, III, ©, pl. 2, 8) which Payne calls “intermediate” in 
his discussion of 1552 A—B (p. 837). It is a development of an earlier form of Corinthian vase. 
For an example see one from a well of the early Corinthian period at Corinth (A.J. A., XLI, 1937, 
p. 232, fig. 30, no. 43) which has a rounder shoulder, shorter neck and more curved body. There 
are also two plain spaces to each painted one. 


75. (2473) Neck and lip of oinochoe. Fig. 14 
PH. 0.084 m.; D. of lip 0.059 m. 


Fragment of neck and lip and part of handle; glazed black. 

This vase is like Payne’s 1552 B (p. 337). A later one with an almost identical neck and lip 
was found in a fifth century well at Corinth (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 287, nos. 125—127, fig. 23). Others 
have been found in the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth and at Perachora. 


76. (1023) Cup. Fig. 14 
H. 0.05 m.; D. 0.102 m.; of foot 0.051 m. 


Most of upper part of body missing; all but bottom of foot glazed black by dipping. 


The foot of this cup is nearly straight and the top edge very thin. In the centre is a raised 
disk. It may have had either one or two handles. 

Cups of this shape are very common in the fifth century at Corinth (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 294, 
nos. 154—162, fig. 24). There is very little change in shape, perhaps a slight flattening of the sides, 
a greater curve to the rim, and a wider mouth and foot. 


77. (1034) Bowl. Fig. 14 


PH. 0.036 m.; D. 0.098 m. 


Piece of body and one horizontal loop handle attached just below top of body; traces of red 
glaze all over interior and exterior. 

[sy yy Ce ‘6 > - Z ’ . . 

This vase has a rounded body which widens to a flat-edged top. 


78. (1058) Fragment of large bowl 
PH. 0.041 m.: D. 0.199 m. 
Piece of body and rim preserved; black glaze all over. 


hia ia « « 9re ar al } 7 
his bowl was apparently large, with a flat horizontal rim projecting slightly on the exterior 


79. (2474) Fragment of wide-mouthed jug. Fig. 14 
PH. 0.065 m., 


Handle and piece of reserved; i i 
ind piece of body preserved; black glaze on interior and exterior. 


rly $ 
x a vase has a wide mouth and body with a broad ribbon handle from the lip to the shoulder 
al » & © I aye > vey 2 2, “9, y rd & | a 
or a later example see Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 310, nos. 228-229, fig. 37. 


80. 


81. 
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(959) Miniature bowl. Fig. 15 
H. 0.026 m.; D. 0.041 m.; of foot 0.03 m. 
Half of upper part of body missing; all the exposed surfaces glazed black by dipping. 


Pee ‘ eae : ; er : 5 
This unusual shape consists of a high flaring foot on which is set a bowl with slanting bottom 
and straight sides. ‘ 


(961) Miniature bowl. Fig. 15 

H. 0.018 m.; D. 0.047 m.; of bottom 0.028 m. 

Complete except for small piece of side and rim; traces of black glaze all over outside 
and inside. 

The base of the vase is very slight. The sides slant out at a sharp angle and then in again 
abruptly to form a rim with a sharp edge. A similar, but later, bowl comes from a graye in 
Rhodes (Clara Rhodos, 1V, p. 166, fig. 166). 


82-83. (960, 1044) Miniature bowls. Fig. 15 


84. 


82: H. 0.02 m; D.-0.052 m.; of foot 0.033 m. 

83: H. 0.031 m.: D. 0.072 m.; of foot 0.035 m. 

About half the body of each preserved; both glazed black by dipping. 

Each of these has a nearly straight foot from which the body flares out, and a rim which 
projects slightly on the exterior and is flat on top. The body of 83 turns out at the rim; that 
of 82 is straight. For bowls of the same type but later in date cf. Hesperia, V, 1986, pp. 341—342, 
fig. 9, P5l47. 


(1031) Miniature plate. Fig. 15 

H. 0.01 m.; D. 0,067 m.; of base 0.039 m. 

Piece of one side missing; very soft clay fired reddish; traces of red glaze on interior. 

The sides of this plate form a slight angle with the very low base and then flatten out into 
a horizontal rim. 


85-87. (951, 1002, 1040) Miniature trefoil oinochoai 


88. 


85: H. to top of handle 0.11 m.; to top of lip 0.085 m.; D. of base 0.042 m. Fig. 14. 

86: H. to top of lip 0.086 m.; D. of base 0.045 in. Fig. 14. 

87: PH. 0.073 m.; D. of base 0.089 m. 

85 complete except for front of lip; most of body and front of lip of 86 preserved, handle, 
neck and lip of 87 missing; all dipped in black glaze which does not cover entire bottom of 85 
and 86. 

All three have very slight flat bases, curved bodies, rounded shoulders, long necks, trefoil lips 
and high loop handles. On the shoulder of 86 is an incised T and on the front of the body a large 
dot within a circle. The same shape, but squatter, is found in the fifth century at Corinth 
(Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 299, no. 183 and fig. 30). 


(1006) Miniature trefoil oinochoe. Fig. 14 


H. to top of lip 0.105 m.; D. of foot 0.063 m.; across lip 0.065 m. 
Handle and few small pieces of body missing; glazed black by dipping. 
This jug has a low false ring foot, a slightly rounded body, flat shoulder and trefoil lip. 
Probably it had a high handle. 
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LATE CORINTHIAN “CONVENTIONALIZING ” WARE 


89-100. (938, 947-948, 957, 963, 977, 989, 994-995, 1009, 1037, 1042) Skyphoi with 


fine rays. Figs. 15, 16 and 20 
. where preserved 0.10 m. to 0.089 m.; D. 0.126 m. to 0.116 m. 


These skyphoi are glazed on the interior and on the upper part of the exterior and all have 
closely spaced rays on the reserved, lower part of the body. In addition, most of them have narrow 
bands of purplish red paint at the top and bottom and sometimes half way up the inside of the 
body, usually one just below the rim, two below the handles and one at the bottom edge of the 
glaze on the outside. The exterior of the foot also is glazed. The decoration on the under side 
of the foot yaries (see figure 16), some, such as 89 and 94, having black concentric circles and 
a central dot, others, as 96 and 91, having the inner circles red and the dot black. ‘The circles 
are all divided as on one from the Louvre (C.V.A., IJ, Ca, pl. 27, 16). Others, such as 98 and 99 
(Fig. 20), have a pinwheel design. The proportions of all, however, are very much alike and there 
does not seem to be any difference in date. 

For skyphoi of this type dating in the second half of the sixth and in the early fifth century 
see O.V.A., Louvre, HI, Ca, pl. 27, 10 and 16; Payne, pp. 334 and 324; and Ure, p. 24, Class II C, i. 
The latest grave in which Ure finds them is 46, which he dates ca. 490 x.c. (p. 39), and which 
Miss Haspels (p. 141) puts a little later, ca. 480 n.c. He does not illustrate these late ones, but that 
given in Hesperia (V, 1936, p. 340, fig. 8) as before 480 n.c. is later than ours. In it the widest part 
of the body is already moving downward, while in ours it is still at the level of the handles. 
Many others similar to ours were found in a deposit of the same period in the Potters’ Quarter at 
Corinth. There were far more in our well than have been catalogued. This is the type which 
was copied by the Athenians and later recopied by the Corinthians. It is a direct descendant of 
those of the Middle Corinthian period (see Payne, p. 309, fig. 151, no. 973). 


101-114. (966, 968-971, 988, 990-993, 1033, 1038-1039, 1056) Skyphoi with widely 


115. 


spaced rays. Figs. 15, 16 

H. where preserved 0.138 m. to 0.114 m.; D. 0.177 m. to 0.148 m. 

These cups are similar in shape to the preceding group but are larger. A greater proportion 
of the body, almost -half, is reserved. The rays at the bottom are spaced much farther apart than 
in the smaller type. The decoration of the underside of the foot yaries from black or red concentric 
circles with a dot to both black and red. he pinwheel design does not occur on any of them. 
Although the proportions differ slightly from cup to cup, in all of them the widest part of the 
body is still at the level of the rim and handle. 

These larger skyphoi were found in the same graves as the others at Rhitsona and in the 
contemporary deposit in the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth. The larger type continued in use well 
down in the fifth century (ef..Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 283, nos. 65—67, Fig. 20) but became more 
elongated, with more carelessly drawn rays. This kind was not generally copied by the Athenians, 
although there are some, made of Attic fabric, in the Athenian Agora. 


(1001) Skyphos 

H. 0.071 m.; D. 0.102 m.; of foot 0.057. 

Part of body, one handle and half of foot preserved. 

The shape is the same, but the glaze is red and there are no rays on the lower part of the 

inci ines running ar 3 vase ‘ound y rim*is a band of 

body, only two or three incised lines running around the vase. Around the rimois a band % 
purplish red, and below the handles are two more. The exterior of the foot is elazed red anc 
there are concentric circles of red on the under side of the foot. Similar skyphoi were found in 


the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth. 
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116-118. (946, 943, 1062) Skyphoi with animal or floral decoration 


119. 


116: H.0.10m.; D. 0.13 m.; of foot 0.068 m.; across handles 0.188 m. Fig, 17. 
117: H. 0.158 m.; D. 0.214 m.; of foot 0.122 m.; across handles 0.322 m, Fig. 18. 
#18: PH. 0.075 m.; D.0.218m. Fig. 20. 


These skyphoi resemble the larger type described above (101-114), but are distinguished by 
a band of animals or a floral pattern on the upper part of the body. 116 has a sphinx with out- 
spread wings, flanked on either side by another sphinx. Half-moons and dots are used as filling. 
The two sides are identical. Below the main band and running through the upper part of the 
rays is a wide band of black glaze. ‘The details are incised. On the under side of the foot are 
black circles like those on 89-100. The drawing is extremely poor and this particular cup must 
certainly belong to the very end of the animal series. This is Ure’s Class II B (p. 23; J.H.S., 
XXX, 1910; p. 337, fig. 2, Grave 51.33; and B.S.A., XIV, 1907—1908, p. 266, 51.34 and 51.35). 

117 and 118 belong to the same class but have a band of interlaced lotus buds, alternately 
purplish red and black on the upper 
part of the body. Above them is j se ee eee z 
i zone of wavy vertical lines and 
below, three narrow bands of black 
aud red. The decoration on the 
under side of the foot is like that 
on 101-114. Ure (p. 23) thinks that 
the floral type continued later than 
the animal style, and this conclusion 
is supported by the presence of one 
floral example in grave 126 (see 
dS el Osoe pea taand. Payne; 
p- 334) and by the fact that the 
lotus bud type is found in the late 
fifth century (Hesperia, VI, 19387, 
p- 283, no. 76, fig. 21: the buds are 


much thinner in this vase). 117 and 
118 are later than the example 
found in grave 126 at MRhitsona 
but earlier than the fragment found on the North Slope of the Acropolis in Athens (Hesperia, 
VT, 1938, p. 212, fig. 47, A.P. 1109). For others of this class see B.S.A., XIV, 1907-1908, 
p. 266, 51.28 and 15.29; and Ure, p. 23 and pl. VIII, 126.87. 


Fig. 17. Late Corinthian Conventionalizing Skyphos 


(1063) Skyphos. Fig. 20 

PH. 0.06 m.; D. 0.10 m. 

Two pieces of upper part of body and part of one handle preserved; interior and lower part 
of exterior glazed black. 

On the handle zone is a band of black triangles or cones separated into two rows by a zigzag 
line. Below this is a double row of black dots within black lines and underneath two more black 
lines. This vase resembles 123 in pattern. For the cone pattern see Payne, p. 334. 


120-127. (950, 958, 962, 952, 1027, 1043, 2465-2466) Miniature skyphoi. Figs. 15, 20 


H. 0.02 m. to 0.05 m.; D. 0.032 m. to 0.071 m.; of foot 0.015 m. to 0.043 m. 


120-122 are much smaller than the others. All three have black glaze on the interior, 
121-122 straight lines on the exterior at the level of the handles, with bands 


120 has zigzags and 
ios 120 is taller for its diameter than the other two and has 


of black glaze in varying widths below. 
a flaring foot, while their feet are nearly straight. 
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The others, 123-127, have a greater variety of designs, as a double row of ECT Reet 
123, a band of wavy lines on 124, plain horizontal bands on 125, and ee ° nave 
handle zone, and a double row of cones on 127 just above the base. On the as ey ped 
ones are circles. These miniature skyphoi, both large and small, are common 2 ae ees 
and early fifth centuries and occur even well down in the fifth century (Hesperia, V1, ldol, p. 40%, 


—— 


ee 


nos. 7)—81, fig. 20) without any very noticeable change in shape. The zigzag pattern seems to be 
later than the plain vertical lines (Ure, p. 28), and the cone pattern is also fairly late (Payne, p. 334). 
The smaller skyphoi belong to Ure’s Class 1A1 and the larger ones to IA11 (Ure, p. 23). For 
other examples see, besides Ure, Payne, pp. 384—335; C.V.A., Hoppin and Gallatin Collection, 
Gallatin Collection, pl. 2,1; Mon. Ant., 1, 897, for grave CCLXXXII at Megara Hyblaea which 
contained thirty-six of these skyphoi with lines, zigzags, triangles or cones; Mon. Ant., XX, 762, 
fig. 22, for an archaic grave at Gela with one decorated with the cone pattern; 0.V.A., La Haye, 
II, ©, pl 1, 11; Johansen, p. 79, fig. 50; Kinch, Vroulia, pl. 28,7; C.V.A., Copenhagen, pl. 85, 10—18 


128. 


129. 
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and 15 16; Mon. Ant., XXII, pl. 68, 1 and pl. 69, 1; Ziryns, 1, p. 103, fig. 40; Dugas, Délos, X, 
ee , EH and XXXVI, E; C.V.A., U. of Michigan, III, C, pl. XI, 4 and C.V.A., Robinson Coll., 
TUG, NIG ate 


(1073) Pyxis with convex sides and cylindrical handles. Fig. 16 
PH. -04.65 ams 
Lower half missing. 


This vase has a round body, two vertical handles, round in section, set on the shoulder, and 
a straight neck with a slight ridge at the juncture of neck and shoulder. Around the lower part 
of the body run two wide black bands. On the shoulder is a zone of alternating red and black 
tongues, below which is a double row of black dots. The neck and handle tops are glazed black 
and below the black on the neck is a thin red line. Payne (p. 331) puts this type of pyxis in the 
second half of the sixth century, giving examples from graves of the late sixth century at Megara 
Hyblaea and Rhitsona, Other examples are: Mon. Ant, XXII, pl. 70, 3 and 5; XVII, 138, fig. 101; 
Clara Rhodos, Ill, p. 166, fig. 158 and pp. 185—186, fig. 180; C.V.A., U. of 
Michinanss ply 32, ceand 9. C.V.cAN. Rodi, TOS piasimos ands Cave 
Pologne, Craeovie, Coll. de l'Université, pl. 5, 3. 


(2468) Pyxis with concave sides and cover. Fig. 18 


PH. with cover 0.053 m.; D. of base 0.115 m. 
Small portion of lower half of box and piece of cover. 


The box is decorated with a band of vertical lines, above which are 
thick black horizontal bands. On the side of the cover are two thick 
black bands with a row of dots between and on top more bands of black. 
For the profile see Fig. 19. Pyxides of this type have been found in 
similar contexts at Perachora. For the design see Ure; p. 96, where he 
describes a pyxis lid from grave 127, no: 25. This cover is stepped, while 
ours certainly is not, but the patterns are the same, although arranged | 
differently. Grave 127 is dated by Ure in the late sixth century. 


130-132. (1070, 2463, 2464) Lids. Fig. 20 ae 


133. 


1502) PE, 0:033"m-.2 D5 0:16) m. 

131: PH. 0.024 m. 

132: PH. 0.015 m.; D.-0.147 m. 

Small part of each preserved. 

130 and 131 are decorated with bands of black and 132 with bands of red and black. 130 and 
132 have vertical sides and 131 a knob handle. These simple glazed bands are very common in 
the second half of the sixth century. Cf. 0.V.A., Pologne, Cracovie, Coll. de Université, pl. 5, 3 
and O.V.A, Rodi, III, C, pl. 8, 5. 


Fig. 19. Profile of 
Pyxis and Cover 


(1035) Fragment of plate. Fig. 20 


GD. 0.077 m. 
Small piece of centre preserved. 


On the polished bottom is a narrow band of yellowish glaze and on the top, over a thin wash, 
a lotus design of Corinthian type in red glaze with purple details. For the origin of this quadruple 
fe . Re : * 7 Obaaet Ie 3 “un ” 
lotus see Payne, p. 146, fig. 53 A and B. Ours Is related to one on an Attic kotyle of we Coney 
7 ( me D()> 
group (Payne, p. 196, no. 29, pl. 52, 2—3) and to another on a Boeotian alabastron (Payne, p. 202, 
no. 2, pl. 53, 8). Very similar is one on an aryballos in Munich (Sieveking-Hackl, Die kénigliche 
v7 =) © 7 . ‘ eer a ee Qe) 
Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, Munich, 1912, pl..10, 318; Payne, no. 1286, p. 321). 
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(1008) Miniature lekanis. Fig. 15 


H. 0.043 m.; D. 0.059 m.; of foot 0.038 m. 

Complete except for small piece of upper part of body and rim. 

The small deep bowl has an inset vertical flange at the lip, to take the lid. It has an inverted 
echinus foot and horizontal loop handles with projections at the sides. There is black glaze on 
the interior and exterior with the exception of a band of dots and zigzags in black at the level of 
the handles. The underside of the foot is decorated with two concentric circles in black. The same 
pattern appears in a neater and earlier form on a vase given by Payne in his catalogue of Middle 
Corinthian (p. 308, fig. 148) which he says, however, may be Late Corinthian. Ours seems, in view 
of the more careless workmanship, greater heaviness of the design and rounder profile, to be later. 


135-138. (987, 1049, 2460-2461) Kothons 


139. 


135: H. 0.06m.; D. 0.16 m.; of foot 0.1138 m. Fig. 18. 

136: H. 0.052 m.; D. of foot 0.103 m. Fig. 18. 

137: PH. 0.027 m. Fig. 20. 

(exes IIRL OO bs wag Vine wee 

135 nearly complete; handle and part of body of 136 missing; 137 and 138, fragments of top 
of body. 

135 has a wide, slightly flaring foot, broad ribbon handle with projections on either side, 
squat, convex sides and a lip which projects vertically downward inside. The bottom of the interior 
is glazed black with a reserved space in the centre, decorated with two concentric circles in red, 
one at the edge of the black and the other in the middle. On the lip at the bottom is a band of 
red, and higher up one of black which extends over the top to the exterior, where, between two 
bands of red, is a row of degenerate leaves or tongues, alternating red and black. Below this are 
one black and two red bands. All this decoration is above the level of the handle. Below it is 
a narrow: black band. The juncture of the body and foot and the outside and inside of the foot 
are glazed black. The underside of the vase is reserved except for concentric circles in red and a 
central black dot. 136 is similar in shape but has a shorter foot without any flare and a more 
angular body. The interior decoration is also much the same, but on the lp are three bands, 
alternately black and red, and on the top are narrow black bands and a double row of black dots. 
On the underside are black circles without a central dot. 137 has a band of alternating red and 
black tongues on top and 138 a lotus bud pattern. The handle of the latter is less metallic in 
appearance and rounder than that of 135. 

All these kothons belong to Burrows’ and Ure’s Class A II (J.H.S., XX XI, 1911, pp. 72 f.). 
They are found at Rhitsona all through the black-figured period and in the early red-figured 
period (ibid., p. 79), becoming commoner towards the end of the black-figured period. Payne 
(p. 335) lists quite a number of examples as “ White style” kothons. For others see Sieveking- 
Hackl, pl. 12, no. 339, which is very neat and seems earlier than ours; J. H.S., XXXI, 1911, p. 75, 
fig. 4, nos. 16 and 17; J.H.S., XXIX, 1909, p. 318, 12.26—34, p. 323, 46.4555, p. 380, 36.3; BoisieoAns 
XIV, 1907-1908, pp. 252 f. from graves 49, 50, 51, 81, 26, 18, 22 and Ure, pp. 82 f. from graves 
50, 82, 102, 112, 113, 115, 120, 127, 130, 133 and 135, all from Rhitsona. Also Dugas, Délos, X, 
pl. XXXVI, 512-523, particularly 517-523 which are type A II. In practically every collection 
there is at least one. The tongue and dot patterns are by far the most popular, For later 
examples see Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 284, figs. 20 and 22. 


pre = 


(2462) Fragment of aryballos. Fig. 20 
PH. 0.027 m.; D. of lip 0.034 m. 
Small piece of body, neck, handle and most of rim preserved. 


The rim is flat and overhanging. On it and on the handle are bands of red paint, and on the 
body traces of red. Not enough remains of this vase to assign it to any one of Payne’s classes, 


140. 


141. 


142—- 


144. 
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but its general appearance is late. The 
fact that only one other fragment of 
an aryballos was found in this well 
bears out Payne’s statement (p. 331) 
that the output diminishes after the 
third quarter of the sixth century. 


(1010) Jug? Fig. 15 


PH. 0.064 m.;: D. of foot 0.054 m. 

Lower half preserved. 

This vase has a high, flaring foot 
and deep rounded body, broken off 
above. On the foot is a zone of dots 
within diamonds, with a band of black 
above and below. On the body are traces 
of black bands. The design seems late. 


(2459) Bowl fragment. Fig. 20 
PH. 0.054 m.; D. of rim 0.092 m. 
A piece of the body and rim. 


The body is round; the flat rim 
projects outward. There is a band of 
red on the interior a little below the 
rim and another of black farther down 


on the exterior. Another fragment of 139 131 
this type but of a much larger bowl 
has not been catalogued. Fig. 20. Late Corinthian Conventionalizing Ware 


CORINTHIAN PARTLY GLAZED WARE 


143. (954-955) Cups. Fig. 18 

142: H. 0.052 m.; D. 0.102 m.; of foot 0.053 m. 

143: H. 0.049 m.; D. 0.112 m.; of foot 0.056 m. 

Foot and piece of body and rim of each preserved; interior and upper two-thirds of exterior 
dipped in black glaze. ye ons 

These cups are similar in shape to 76 except for the more flaring foot, which is more like some 
of those of the fifth century. See Hesperia, VI, 1987, p. 294, nos. 154—162, fig. 24 for fifth century 
examples. Others have also been found at Corinth in fifth century context. 


(956) Two-handled bowl. Fig. 18 

H. 0.045 m.; D. 0.11 m.; of foot 0.049 m. 

Complete except for a few pieces of body and rim; inside and upper half of exterior dipped in 
black glaze. . . 

The inverted echinus foot of this vase is higher but less wide than those of 142 and 143, and 
The rim is flat and projects slightly. On either side of 
3owls of this type, sometimes without the projections on 
the handles and oceasionally with a pattern, occur from the Early Corinthian period on. (Cf. Payne, 
noe io— lo. pacee and fig. 148, p. 308, and Clara Rhodos, VIII, p. 137, tig. 123, which has a smaller 
foot than Bares) From about 500 z.c., well on into the fifth century, an unglazed type with a stepped 


lid (Payne, p. 336, fig. 186) is very popular. 


the sides are straighter and more flaring. 
the horizontal handles are projections. 
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145=149. (976, 997, 1017, 1060, 2470) Oinochoai. Fig. 18 


150. 


151. 


152. 


153. 


145: PH. 0.133 m.; D. of foot 0.098 m. 

146: PH. 0.17 m.; D. of foot 0.097 m. 

147: H. 0.176 m.; D. of lip 0.102 m.; of foot 0,094 m. 

148: PH. 0.127 m. 

149: PH. 0.087 m.; D. of lip 0,098 m. 

Piece of upper part of body and neck of 145 and 146 and most of foot of 146 missing; 147 
nearly complete except for upper part of handle; 148 is picce of lower part of body and 149 lip, 
neck and part of body. : 

All of these oinochoai have a small broad ring foot and round body decorated with two broad 
bands of black glaze. Part of a broad ribbon handle is preserved on 145. Probably the handle 
came up high above the lip. 146 has a raised ring, glazed black, at the top of the shoulder and 
a neck which is beginning to flare out at the top where it is broken off. 149 has the same raised 
ring, but unglazed, and a flat horizontal lip painted red on top. There is also a band of red glaze 
around the bottom of the shoulder. Cf. Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 294, fig. 25, nes. 148—149 and 151—153 
for a similar vase of the fifth century. In 147, the neck is not set off from the shoulder, but is 
carried in an unbroken reverse curve to the flaring lip, flat on top. The flat ribbon handle seems to 
haye been high. Somewhat like these is an oinochoe of the fifth century from the Agora (Hesperia, V, 
1986, p. 342, fig. 10, P 5154), which however is less squat and has a more pronounced base. 


(2056) Two-handled oinochoe. Fig. 18 


H. to top of neck 0.167 m.; to top of handles 0.20 m.; D. of foot 0.111 m. 

Most of neck and pieces of body and foot missing. 

The foot and body are similar to those of 145 149. The neck is straight and makes an angle 
with the shoulder but there is no raised ring. On one side are two high flat loop handles. Two 
narrow bands of black glaze run around the body and on the shoulder a short irregular wavy line 
is painted vertically in reddish black glaze. 


(2469) Fragment of oinochoe. Fig. 18 

PH. to top of lip 0.07 m.; D. of lip 0.114 m. 

Neck, part of handle and shoulder preserved. 

The shoulder is rather flat with a red glazed ridge at the top where it joins the neck.- The 
flaring lip, with a pointed edge on top, the dot on the shoulder and the band around the top of 
the body are glazed black. Attached to, and curving in over, the lip isa high ribbon handle. On 
the interior of the neck are bands of red. The surface of this vase has been polished very smooth, 


(2067) Amphora. Fig. 21 

H. 0.266 m.; D. of lip 0.121 m.; of foot 0.087 m. 

Most of body, part of one handle and some small pieces of the rim and base are missing. 

The slightly flaring foot is flat on the bottom. The body, which is ovoid, narrows to a straight 
neck with a raised band at the base and an offset lip. The loop handles are very angular and 
squat. The interior and exterior of the lip and the upper part of the neck are glazed black. In 
addition there are bands of black glaze at the bottom of the neck and below the handles, and black 
glaze on most, if not all, of the body and foot. For this shape see under 49—50. 


IMPORTED PARTLY GLAZED WARE 


(2055) Trefoil oinochoe (Attic). Fig. 21 
Ee Oe2 me Dm Or tootnOnlaceny 


Most of lip and pieces of body and foot missing. 


A WELL OF THE BLACK-FIGURED PERIOD AT CORINTH eM 


This large jug has a low flaring foot, flat loop handle and trefoil lip. The clay, which has 
fired a reddish buff, seems to be Attic. It is covered with a cream slip, over which bands of red 
are painted on the body, at the bottom of the neck, and on the foot. 


154. (2046) Askos (Attic). Fig. 22 
H. to top of lip 0.20 m.; D. of foot 0.176 m. 


Some small pieces of base, neck and lip and several large pieces of body missing 
Some sm: es s 
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The base of this vase is low and nearly straight, and the body round. The nearly horizontal 
grooved handle extends from the back of the body to the neck. The long neck which has depressed 
bands around it and a rounded lip is set at a decided angle to the body. On the neck, lip and 
body are bands of black or reddish black glaze, and, along the top of the handle, black. 

The archaic type of askos varies somewhat in shape. Some have the handle attached to the 
spout instead of to the body, as one of bronze from Marmaro in Rhodes (Clara Rhodos, VIII, fig. 189, 
p. 195). Similar to ours is one from Ialysos in Annuario, 6—7, p. 284, and p. 287, fig. 184. Earlier 
is another from there (Annuario, 6—7, p. 302, fig. 199). Cf. also Arch. Anz., 1912, 2%, col. 357, fig. 47 
from Olbia, with shorter spout and very 
pronounced lip. For others see Arch. Anz., x 
1929, p. 235 ff Very similar to ours but 
with the lower wall slightly straighter, 
steeper, and longer is one found recently 
in the Athenian Agora (Agora P, 12785), 
in a well in use during the latter part 
of the sixth and the early years of the 
fifth century. The clay is similar to that 
of ours, which has fired a dark grayish 
red on the interior and reddish buff on the 
exterior. 


(2467) Jug. Fig. 24 Fig. 22. Corinthian Oinochoe and Attie Askos 

PH. 0.08 m. 

Most of rim and base missing; the clay is the same as that of the krater 29 (Fig. 3). 

This vase has a long neck, flaring out at the lip, a flat shoulder and a body which tapers sharply 
and steadily to the base. The neck is glazed red and traces of glaze are also left on the shoulder. 

The shape is similar to a type of Lydian vase from Sardis which has been found at Corinth 
(A. J.A., XXXIV, 1930, p. 422, fig. 15) but ours has a longer body and different clay. It is more 
like some so-called Ionian vases in Munich (Sieveking-Hackl, pl. 19, particularly 544545, and pp. 44 
and 53-54), which vary from reddish and orange-yellow to brownish and grayish yellow clay. ‘There 
is a large group of such yases from various places. See Sieveking-Hackl for bibliography. 


CORINTHIAN UNGLAZED WARE 


(2057) Round-mouthed oinochoe. Fig. 22 

H. 0.168 m.; D. of base 0.089 m. 

Handle and several pieces of neck and body missing. 

This vase has a flat base, a round body, and a slightly flaring neck. Probably it had a high 
loop handle of the sort which has been restored. 


(1036) Oinochoe with bell lip. Fig. 18 

PH. 0.14 m.; D. of lip 0.045 m. 

Lower part missing. 

The round body of the jug curves in sharply to the neck which has raised rings at the top 
and bottom and a bell-shaped lip. A ribbon handle extends from the shoulder to the top of the 
lip. Almost identical is a vase found in a fifth century well at Corinth (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 298, 
no. 180, fig. 31). Except for the handle it is very like Payne’s 1552 B (p. 337). . 


(1007) Miniature bowl. Fig. 18 


H. 0.047 m.; D. of rim 0.084 m.; of base 0.053 m. 
Most of rim missing. 


rm: 
This bowl has a flat base, r , rs sli i i 
3 a base, rounded body, and slightly flaring rim. Around the body near 
the base are three incised lines. 
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KITCHEN WARE 


159--161. (2058-2060) Cooking pots 


162. 


159: H.0.21m.: D. of rim 0.133 m. Fig. 21. 

160; PH--0.092 m.; D. of rim 0.175 m. ‘ 

1612 H..0.29%m,.; D. of rim 0182 m. Big. 21, 

159 nearly complete; upper part of 160 preserved; most of body of 161 missing. 
p These pots have round bodies, showing traces of burning on the bottom, and outflaring rims. 
Vhey show the vertical marks of the paring knife all over the body. The clay is hard and reddish 
brown, sometimes rather light gray in the centre, with small particles of sand, gravel and mica, 
Similar vases are found in Athens and in many other places. For this ware in Corinth ef. Hesperia, V1, 
1937, p. 804; see Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 401, no. 39 and fig. 23, of the second half of the sixth century, 
and, for the shape, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 343, fig. 10, of the first half of the fifth century. ; 


(2061) Two-handled casserole. Fig. 21 

PH. 0:259 m.; D. of rim 0.398 m. 

About two-thirds of upper part preserved. 

The body contracts at the shoulder to a vertical rim which projects slightly at the top both 
inward and outward. There are two vertical loop handles attached at the shoulder and slanting 
upward. On the exterior are marks of paring. Fragments of the lower part of another, which is 
uninyentoried, show us that this type of pot had a flat bottom. The clay is the same as that of 
159161 but fired a little redder on the exterior and a yellowish gray in the centre. There are 
no traces of burning except on one side. 


163-164. (2062-2063) Covered casseroles. Fig. 21 


165. 


166-169. (2052-2054, 2087) Oinochoai with trefoil lip. Fig. 


163: H. without cover 0.073 m.; “H. of cover 0.045 m.; D. of cover 0.22 m. 

164: H. 0.084 m.; D. of rim 0.186 m. 

Part of bottom, handles and most of cover of 163 missing; half of body and rim of 164 preserved. 

The body is rounded below. The rim projects slightly both outside and inside to form a shallow 
groove for the cover. The clay is like that of the other kitchen pots and shows the same signs 
of paring and burning on the bottom. 

For the shape see Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 305, 
has a more pronounced ledge. 


no. 206, fig. 36, which is, however, shallower and 


(2475) Shallow kitchen dish. Fig. 25 
PH. to top of handle 0.05 m.; D. 0.28 m. 
Small piece with handle preserved; same type of clay, white in centre. 
This dish has a very shallow bowl, above the top of which extends a ribbon handle. It probably 


had two handles. There are traces of paring and burning on the exterior. 


CORINTHIAN COARSE WARE 


166: H. 0.255 m.; D. of base 0.095 m.; W. across lip 0.14 m. 
167: H. 0.271 m.; D. of base 0.082 m.; W. across lip 0.121 m. 
168: H. 0.32 m.; D. of base 0.09 m.; W. across lip 0.131 m. 
169: PH. 0.123 m.; W. across lip 0.124 m. 


166168 complete except for few pieces of lip and body; neck, lip and handle of 169 preserved. 
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171. 


172: 


173. 


174. 


175. 
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These oinochoai all have a round handle, trefoil lip, vertical neck and bulging sides eurying in 
to a flat bottom. The width of the base, neck and lip varies. The clay also differs, being much 
finer in 169 than in the others and greenish in 167, while it has fired reddish buff in the others. 

Similar in shape, bat later, with a false ring foot and plain echinus lip, is another from Corinth 
(Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 303, no. 203, fig. 32). This type of jug is common at Corinth both earlier 
and later. Fragments of many more were found in this well. 


2089) Oinochoe. Fig. 23 
(200¥) 


PH. 0.108 m.; to top of handle 0.129 m.; D. of neck 0.087 m. 

Neck, handle and small piece of body preserved. 

The neck of this vase is straight, with a plain round mouth. A high loop handle extends from 
the mouth to the bulging shoulder. The light reddish buff clay is coarse but has been smoothed 
on the exterior. 


(2069) Hydria. Fig. 23 

H. 0.40 m.; D. of base 0.112 m. 

Many pieces of neck, lip and body missing. 

This hydria has a small flat base, very round body, straight neck and simple echinus mouth, 
The proportions are very squat. The clay is coarse and reddish buff. Fragments of others were 
found but have not been catalogued. 


(2048) Deep basin. Fig. 23 
El. 0:23 m.; D. of rim 0:305 m-; ‘or base 0.17 m- 
Complete except for a few small pieces. 


The base is wide and flat and the sides vertical except near the bottom. On the sides near 
the top are two lug handles, above which the body flares out to a horizontal rim. It is very thick 
and heavy. ‘The interior, which is much worn, indicates hard usage. 


(2049) Fragment of basin or larnax. Fig. 23 
EUORS Dien Oke sma 
One end preserved. 


The base is fat and the sides slightly curved. The horizontal rim projects outward. 

Although slightly higher and wider than the fifth century larnax found in the Athenian Agora 
(Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 845—346, fig. 183, P5191), and unglazed inside, it is similar in shape and may 
be its predecessor. 


(2065) Large storage jar. Fig. 23 
PH OAG nisl Dror lip Olin. 
Base and most of body missing. 


The jar has a short straight neck, two flat horizontal handles on the shoulders and a very 
round body with three raised bands around the middle. Fragments of another were found. The 
base was probably similar to that of a storage jar of the fifth century at Corinth (Hesperia, VI, 
O27 2) Salk nie ey . . ; . 5 
1937, p. 808, no. 196, fig. 34), for the walls of the body are beeoming thicker at the point where 
they are broken off, as if for attachment to such a base. 


(2051) Large lekane. Fig. 26 
H. 0.175 m.; D. of rim 0.465 m.; of base 0.145 m. 


Several pieces of body missing. 
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Fig. 23. Corinthian Coarse Ware 


The horizontal projecting rim is sharply undereut. The body flares out from the flat base. 


Interior and exterior are smoothed or slipped. 


176. (2050) Mortar. Fig. 26 
H. 0.09 m.; D. of rim 0.37 m.; of foot 0.239 m. 


One side and centre of base missing. 
This has a false ring foot, raised underneath in the centre, convex side and flat rim projecting 


out from the body. It is coated or smoothed on both interior and exterior. 
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177. (2079) Fragment of mortar with relief decoration. Fig. 24 


PH. 0.056 m.; D. 0.44 m, 

Piece of rim and body preserved. 

On the horizontal rim, which projects outward, is a double band of leaves made by fingering 
and, in the centre of it, a lug made of five raised beads. Interior and exterior are covered with 
a fine coating. ; * 

For designs on the rims of lekanai see Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 296-297, figs. 25 and 28, nos. 174-17. 


178. (2080) Fragment of mortar with handle. Fig. 25 


PH. 0.046 m. 

Small piece of rim and body with one handle. 

This fragment has a horizontal rim which is widened out and pierced to form a handle. It is 
smoothed on the interior and exterior. 


155 — 
Fig. 24, Corinthian Coarse Ware and an lonian(?) Import (155) 


179-183. (2081—2085) Fragments of mortars 

179; PH. 0075 m. Fie. 24. 

180: PH. 0.65 m. 

181: PH. 0.074 m. Fig. 25. 

182; PH. 0.048 m. Fig. 24. 

183: PH. 0.06 m. Fig. 25. 

In each case a piece of the body and rim is preserved. 

The rim of 179 is similar to that of 175 but the body is much shallower. 180 resembles 178 
in shape but has a narrower lip. The rim of 181 steps out a little from the body and is rounded 
on top. That of 182 is simply a thickening of the body, while 183 has a groove added on the 
exterior. All are coated or smoothed on both the interior and exterior and 180, 181 and 183 are 
worn on the inside. 

Many other fragments of mortars were found in this well. 


184-186. (2076-2078) Fragments of lekane stands 


184: PH. 0.11 m.; D. of base 0.203 m. Fig. 26. 

185; PH. 0.124m. Fig. 25, 

(Rete AM. (O)itay ion,  lMbieds Wop, 

Lower half of 184, piece of lower part and small piece of bowl of 185, and piece of upper 
part and centre of bowl of 186 preserved. 

The base of 184 has vertical sides which contract at a sharp angle to meet the straight stem. 
On the outer edge of the shoulder are two grooves, and at the bottom of the stem three raised 
rings. 185 has a vertical projecting band around the bottom decorated with six grooves. On the 
stem is a raised wavy band, Below the bowl of 186 is a band of six grooves. All are smoothed 
on the exterior. The bowl of 186 is worn. 


For lekane stands ef. Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 296—297, nos. 174 -175, figs. 25 and 28. 


Fig. 25. Fragments of Coarse Ware 
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187. (2047) Lid. Fig. 26 
Ja, 0.033m.s Dy O63 im 
Nearly complete except for handle which has been restored. 


The sides are straight and the nearly flat top rises slightly toward the centre. 
For a similar lid see Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 303, no. 197, fig. 34. 


188. (2066) Small bowl. Fig. 24 
H. 0.06 m.; D. of lip 0.116 m.; of base 0.049 m. 
Many pieces of sides and lip and half of base missing. 
This small bowl has a flat base and slanting sides. The offset lip is drawn in toward the top 
and forms a thin edge which does not project on the interior. 


Fig. 26. Corinthian Coarse Ware 


189. (2086) Fragment of plate 
AGRO wine ION, PRY mings 10. 0245) ioe. 
Piece of one side preserved, 
This fragment seems to be part of a very coarse flat rectangular plate. The long side, top 


and bottom are finished. 


190-199. (2040-2042, 2044-2045, 2070, 2073, 2074 a, b, 2471) Amphoras 


190: PH. 0.45 m.; D. of body 0.42 m. 194: PH. 0.35 m. Fig. 27. 
191 E0465 mss) Deon lip Only. oF 195:°G: D0 im. Fig. 28. 

body 039 m. 196s" PH. 01335 m.: D. of lip 0.146m. Fig. 29. 
192: H.0.485m.,; D. of lip 0.145m. Fig. 27. 197: PH. 0.065 m. Fig. 25. 
193: PH. 0.46 m.; D. of body 0.395 m. 198: PH. 0.08 m. Fig. 25. 

Fig. 27. 199: PH. 0.097 m. Fig. 25. 


Upper part of 190 missing; 191-192 fairly complete; part of body, most of neck and lip and 
one handle of 193 missing; part of body of 194195; one handle and half of neck and lip of 196 
part of neck of 197-198 and piece of neck and lip of 199 preserved. | 

These amphoras are all of the same type, with a round flaring lip, vertical neck, bulging body 
tapering toward the bottom, round, short, vertical handles and a small straight base in 192 the 
base slants in at the bottom and in 193 the lip has been pared around and is splot 
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194 has Ss ers 
Heo ih a ECOG on the shoulder, and 195, a small piece of the body, has an 
ere ae a a Pee on it. Incised on the handle of 196 are the letters AS. 
ie ana pee is 1, 198 another, § and scratched to the right at the edge of the 
ease for the value of the poet ee page ai Nae Mba Week ek eee 
Fragments of over thirty-five amphoras of this ive war fewkal 


Fig. 27. Corinthian Amphoras of Coarse Ware 


200. (1030) Stamped amphora handle. Fie, 28 


GD. 0.107 m. 
This handle is from an amphora of the same type as 190—199. 
amp, one of the earliest known on an amphora handle. 


On the upper part is stamped 


a frog. It is apparently a gem st 


201-203. (2037-2038, 2043) Wine amphoras. Fig. 27 
201: H. 0.635 m.; D. of lip 0.195 m.; of body 0.445 m.; of base 0.06 m, 
202: PH. 0.305 m.; D. of lip 0.172 m. 
203: PH. 0.465 m.; D. of lip 0.183 m. 
Nearly all of 201 and the upper part of 202-203 preserved. 


204. 


205. 


206. 
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These amphoras haye a small base which slants in toward the bottom, a very bulging body, 
vertical neck, angular handles and a flat horizontal lip. The length of neck and type of handle 
varies. Some handles touch the lip as in 201, others are less angular (203), and still others 
very straight on top (202). The lip of 202 is very flat on top. Nearly thirty of these were 
found in the well. 

Similar to 201 is an amphora from a grave with late black-figured pottery at Megara Hyblaea 
(Mon. Ant., I, col. 841, grave XCIV). This type of wine amphora appears fairly early at Corinth 
and continues quite late. For fifth century examples see Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 303, n. 200, fig. 34. 


(2088) Amphora. Fig. 26 

PBL, COMO sims JOE Conk Mhiyay Oo spon, 

Neck, lip and small piece of 
shoulder. 

The amphora has a very short 
neck and a horizontal overhanging 
lip which is entirely separate from 
the neck except at the top. The 
handles were attached to the neck 
just below the lip. 


(2071) Fragment with im- 
pressed design. Fig. 25 
GD. 0.053 m. 


This small fragment is decorated 
with a band of tongues made of a 
depressed line within which are 
raised dots. Fig. 28. Fragments of Amphoras 


(2072) Amphora with incised handles. Fig. 29 
PH. Onda DS ob lip (08:29 m: 
Neck, lip, handles and piece of shoulder preserved. 


This amphora has a straight neck, simple echinus lip and vertical handles. On the handles are 
incised bands of dotted lines, crosses and zigzag lines. The decoration is not identical on the two 
At the top and bottom of the neck is a row of incised dots. The outer surface is slipped or smoothed 


IMPORTED COARSE WARE 


207-209. (2032-2034) Painted amphoras (Attic) 


207: H. 0.552 m.; D. of lip 0.147—0.157 m.; of body 0.413 m. Fig. 29. 

208: H. 0.535 m.; D. of lip 0.145 m.; of body 0415 m. 

209: H. 0.57 m.; D. of lip 0.15 m.; of body 0.385 m. Fig. 29. 

All three nearly complete. 207 is reddish clay fired dark gray; 208-209 are reddish buff. 

These amphoras have a small ring foot, ovoid body, straight neck, round lip and short vertical 
handles. The body is covered with thick bands of black glaze on 208-209 and thin bands on 207 
On the shoulder of 208 was incised an inscription of which only IN (?) remains. On 209 are ie 
letters APXI(?). Fragments of three others were found. ; 

Similar vases have been found in Athens on the North Slope (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 183, fig. 21) 
and in the Agora (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 879, fig. 14). ae ae 
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(2068) Painted jug (Attic). Fig. 29 

PH. 0.23 m.; D. of lip 0.145 m. 

Upper part except for piece of handle preserved; dark reddish clay, fired dark gray. 

The jug has a round lip, straight neck, and round handle and body. Around the upper part 
of the body, the top and bottom of the neck and the lip run bands of black glaze. The top of the 
handle also is glazed black, and on the neck a wavy black band is painted. On the shoulder are 
incised the letters +EP. 


211-216. (2026-2031) Wine amphoras 


211: H. 0.69 m.; D. of lip 0.137 m.; of body 0.38 m, 

212: H. 0.74 m.; D. of lip 0.128 m.; of body 0.33 m. 

213: H. 0.765 m.; D. of lip 0.1386 m.: of body 0.31 m._ Fig. 29. 

214: H. 0.74 m.; D. of lip 0.165 m.; of body 0.88 m. Fig. 29. 

215: He Ol74 me Ds of lipt0125 mm. orsbody 0.37 m. 

216: H. 0.74 m.; D. of lip 0.142 m.; of body 0.35 m. 

All fairly complete; clay reddish buff and sandy with particles of mica. 

These vases have very elongated bodies with hollow pointed bases, sloping shoulders, long necks, 
slight rounded lips and angular handles. There are slight variations in the length and width of 
the body, and the neck of 214 widens toward the top. 

215 is plain; 211 has a reversed E painted on the body; 212 has a band of black around the 
exterior under the lip and a black dot within a circle on the shoulder. 213, which is more elaborate, 
has a red lip and narrow bands of red down the handles, below the shoulder and on the lower part 
of the body. On the neck and shoulder are black dots within circles. On 214 there are wide bands of 
red on the lip, down the handles and around the shoulders. There are traces of red on the lip of 216. 

Almost identical with 213 in shape and decoration is an amphora from an archaic graye at 
Olbia (Arch, Anz., 1914, col. 231 ff., figs. 44 and 53, no. 30). Another similar to this has recently 
been found in the Athenian Agora. 


217-218. (2035, 2075) Wine amphoras 


219. 


220. 


217: PH. 0.565 m.; D. of lip 0.143 m.; of body 0.32 m. Fig. 29. 

Paksie (EADY (0halajayinay, Mer, 24). 

Pieces of body and foot of 217 missing; 218 is fragment of shoulder; clay very similar to that 
of 211—216. 

217 has a rounded lip, angular handles, a vertical neck, sloping shoulders and ovoid body. 
Around the shoulder below the handles is a thick band of black glaze. 218 belongs to the shoulder of a 
similar amphora. On it is part of a thick red band and above it an apparently meaningless sign, in red. 


(2039) Amphora. Fig. 29 
PH. 0.37 m.; D. of body 0.32 m.; of base 0.059 m. 
Preserved from shoulder down; pinkish clay similar to that of later, stamped, Chian amphoras. 
This amphora has an ovoid body and a small base, slanting in slightly at the bottom and 


hollowed out inside with a projecting disk in the centre. Although the clay is similar to the Chian 
clay, the shape is entirely different. 


(2036) Amphora. Fig. 29 
H. 0.687 m.; D. of lip 0.128 m.; of body 0.41 m. 


Pieces of handles and body missing; dark red clay very similar to that of later Thasian stamped 
amphoras, 
"he small and nearly straight foot is hollowed out inside. The body is ovoid, and the shoulders 
a]. 1 ry ’ ‘ + « 5 " } ] 
slanting. The neck steps in at the top to form a plain lip and the handles have a ridge running 
sa ry leg heeeey ate . rm . : ° 
down the centre. The clay is very much like Thasian clay but the shape is quite different 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


221. (MF 8314) Terracotta head 
H. 0.028 m.; W. 0.02 m. 


The left ear : som . ; 
no trace of add a sarees oe the hair on the left side are broken off. The back is flat. There is 
sof added color, The features and hair are of the ueual archaic ee . : 


Fig. 30. Miscellaneous Objects 


222-226. (MF 6592 A—C, 7431, 8110) Conical loomweights. Fig. 30 


222: H. 0.076 m.; D. of base 0.055 m. 
223: H. 0.068 m.; D. of base 0.055 in. 
224: H. 0.062 m.; D. of base 0,053 m. 
225: H. 0.077 m.; D. of base 0.077 mm. 
226: H. 0.082 m. 


Most of the base of 226 is missing. 223 224 are rather worn on 
sides of 222 and 224 are bevelled only slightly at the bottom, those of 223 more so 


225 226 pronouncedly. 


top. The profiles vary. ‘The 
and those of 
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227-228. (CL 3545-3546) Fragments of terracotta lamps. Fig. 30 
227: H. to top of handle 0.035 m. 
228: H. to top of handle 0.038 m. 
A piece of the rim and the handle of each is preserved. The clay is Corinthian. The rounded 
sides, which have been pared down, turn into a flat rim in 227 and a slightly convex rim in 228. 
Both have vertical ribbed loop handles. 227 was glazed dull black and 228 brownish red. ‘These 
seem to be midway between types I and II (Broneer, Corinth, IV, Part II, Terracotta Lamps, p. 32). 


See profiles, Fig. 31. 


229-234. (CL 3486, 3533-3537) Terra- 
cotta lamps. Fig. 30 


229: L. 0.112 m.; W. 0.094 m.; 
H. 0.023 m. 

230: W. 0.085 m.; H. 0.021 m. 

231: W. 0.094 m. 

232: W. 0.082 m.; PH. 0.016 m. 

233: GD. 0.065 m. 

234: GD. 0.05 m. 234 
229 230 


229 is complete and 230 nearly so. 
The others are fragments of the bottom 
or side or both. All are of Attic manu- 
facture, and belong to the second variety 
of Type II (Corinth, IV, Part Il, Terra- 
cotta Lamps, pp. 86 and 388). The centre 235 


of the bottom in 231 and 233 rises a ‘ oe a 
little but not as much as in Type III. 
See the profiles, Fig. 31. 
. (CL 3538) Terracotta 1: Trag’- 3 
235 L ) Terracotta lamp frag 398 239 ait 


ment. Fig. 30 
H: 0:022)m: 


This fragment is part of the rim 


and side. It is Type II but is made of 


Corinthian clay and has thicker walls 241 
and a more projecting rim. Fig. 31. Profiles of Lamps (1/3) 


236-240. (CL 3539-3543) Terracotta lamps. Fig. 30 

236: H. 0.023 m.; W.0.075 m.: PL. 0.09 m. 

237: W. 0.092 m.; H. 0.021 m. 

238: W. 0.072 m.: H. 0.018 m. 

239: PL. 0.088 m.; W. 0.079 m.; H. 0.021 m. 

240: GD. 0.068 m. 

239 is complete except for most of the nozzle: 237 and 238 lack part of the front and the 
nozzle and 236 one side and most of the nozzle; 240 is a base. These are of Corinthian manufacture. 
They are similar to the lamps of Type III except for the rim which projects outward (see profiles 
Fig. 31). The conical projection in the centre varies in size. 


241. (CL 3544) Terracotta lamp. Fig. 30 


W. 0.092 m.:; H. 0.029 m. 
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This le ich is of i i 
: cat eae oa ae clay, fits none of the types previously found at Corinth. It has 
eee aaa e y eep body, conical projection in the centre and straight sides which 
eee aes g¢ bands around the top. The rim, which slants upward toward the outside, 
e top band. The bottom of the interior is glazed black. The rest is reserved. 


242. (MF 8111) Tool. Fig. 30 


‘S 


H. 0.026 m.; to top of handle 0.068 m.; W. 0.09 m. 


hi ol of y if S 5 de d y 
I iS) to , W hich onl one en € 

e d 1s presery\ d 18 made of ver porous sandy stone. it has a handle 
and must have been used for polishing or powdering. 


Fig. 32. Roof Tiles 


243-245. (FP 19-20, 30) Fragments of pan tiles. Fig. 32 


243: PL. 0.155 m.; T. 0.028—0.05 m. 


244: T. 0.038—0.06 m. 
245: PL. 0.173 m.; T. at end 0.024—0,028 m. 
These tiles are made of the typical Corinthian elay strengthened by the addition of particles 


of grit and gravel. They are cut out at one end to fit over the next tile. 
246-247. (FC 19-20) Fragments of cover tiles. Fig. 32 
246: PL. 0.22 m.; W. to ridge 0.120 0,03 m.; T. at ridge 0.03 m.; T. at side 0.03 m. 
247: PL. 0.125 m.; W. to ridge 0,135 m.; T. 0.035—0.04 m. 
These tiles are of the same type of clay as the preceding. The ridge curves up toward the ends. 
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A SANCTUARY OF ZEUS AND ATHENA PHRATRIOS 
NEWLY FOUND IN ATHENS 


In the spring of 1937 excavations conducted by the Department of Public Works of 
the City of Athens in the north central part. of the ancient town revealed a small 
sanctuary of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria that bordered an important north 
to south roadway. The immediate object of the excavation was the preparation of 
foundations for a public bath and comfort station. On the appearance of ancient 
remains the Department of Antiquities in the Ministry of Education was consulted and 
a partial exploration of the area was carried out under the supervision of the under- 
signed while the work of construction continued. The City Works Department, in the 
person of its engineers, and the building contractor, Mr. K. Antonopoulos, rendered 
willing and weleome co-operation. The drawings which accompany this article have 
been prepared by Mr. John Travlos. 

The site of the discovery may be fixed conveniently by reference to the plan of the 
city in Judeich’s Topographie von Athen. It lies about midway on a straight line joining 
the north end of the Stoa of Attalos and the Acharnian Gate, by the little Square of 
Karamanos which is formed by the junction of Bysse and Boreas Streets with Athena 
Street. As will be clear from Fig. 1, the ancient roadway at the point exposed lay just 
to the east of Athena Street and its line continued in its southwesterly direction would 
cut the modern thoroughfare obliquely. 

The Square had once been adorned by the mediaeval church of St. Nicholas, known, 
apparently from its founder, as St. Nicholas Ktena. Of the church and its history we 
have little information. If would seem to have been demolished before the middle of 
last century: sacrificed, perhaps, along with other churches and many private houses 
to the laying out of the modern Athena Street in 1834 and the following years; or 
possibly included among the 70 churches of the city which were obliged to contribute 
their material to the construction of the New Metropolis in the 40’s.1 

Some of the architectural marbles noted below may well derive from the building, 
and many of the ancient marbles found on the site were probably brought from elsewhere 
in the city to be used in its foundations. A couple of large vaulted tombs of concrete, 
which came to light in the middle of the area, their tops ca. 2.00 m. below modern surface, 
must have been included in the chureh yard. 

The place of the Church was taken by the School of Karamanos, whose name lingers 
on in the Square, though the building itself has long since perished by fire. 


* On the church see A. Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, Leipzig, 1868, no. 168; T. N. Philadelpheus 
© , > + 4 , / nd 2 
Totogta Adnvav ini Tovexoxoarias, Athens, I (1902), p. 274. Its name appears in a list of the churches of 
Athens of 1822 (Philadelpheus, 7. ¢.); it is marked on Schaubert’s plan of 1833, but Mommsen, working in 
1866, wrote of it in the past tense. 
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eek pencccupiad, by we new building may be distinguished in Fig. 1. It is 
; maximum dimensions of ca. 29m. and 30m. With the exceptio f 

rectangular pit that was opened around the altar itself the Esa al ee : 

was confined to the deep trenches cut for the outer walls of the ee ond Fe 
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Fig. 1. Karamanos Square and Adjacent Area as explored in 19377 


the one large cellar room of the structure. This limited investigation revealed.a marked 
ancient ground level, viz. a difference of ca. 5.50 m. between the western 


irregularity in the 
a configuration which one would certainly not 


and the higher eastern side of the area, 
have suspected from the present level surface of the region. 


1 Since this article was originally intended for publication in a Greek journal, the legends on the 


plans are written in Greek. 
aA 
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Of the ancient roadway, two short lengths were exposed to a maximum of ca. 5.00 m. 
Its surface was much worn by traffic and its hard-packed gravel extended down at 
least 1.00 m. Only the eastern limit of the thoroughfare could be fixed and that by 
reason of its being bordered by a large drain that flowed from north to south. The 
floor of the channel in large part consists of living rock, which, at a point opposite the 
altar actually intruded into the otherwise rectangular section of the drain (Fig. 3). A 
single thickness of large blocks of poros and conglomerate, usually set as orthostates, 
formed each wall of the channel, giving it an average depth of ca. 1.00 m. Its mean 
width was half as great again and was spanned by a carefully constructed flat vault of 
segmental bricks. The top of the vault lay approximately at the level of the ancient 


See ee oe, Epes he 


Vig. 2. Sanctuary of Zeus and Athena, Plan of Actual State 


road. The brickwork is undoubtedly of Roman date. It may well have replaced an 
earlier covering of transverse stone slabs. The relative levels of drain and altar suggest 
that the drain is the later of the two (Fig. 3); yet this would permit of a date fern 
drain in the Hellenistic period, with which its style of construction would agree. This 
must not be taken to imply an equally late date for the roadway, for it frequently 
happened that even major thoroughfares of the city were provided with such costly 
drains only in comparatively late times. 

The orientation of the short length of roadway exposed, combined with its importance 
as indicated by its width, the great accumulation of road metal and the presence of the 
drain, suggests that we have to do with one of the arterial streets of the city that led 
from eae through the gates, in this case, in all probability, from the northeast 
corner of the Agora to the Acharnian Gate. The position of the gate its 7 
to have been established already with fair ne and the eet ee a 

; ; g a he roadway 
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outside the gate is given by the discovery of graves along appropriate lines, but the 
present length appears to be the first piece of the street thus far exposed within the 
limits of the ancient city.! 

The lower course of the drain may be conjectured with equal probability. It must, 
that is, have poured its water into the great sewer, perhaps the ancient Eridanos, which 
flowed from east to west along the north edge of the Market Place and thence out 
through the Sacred Gate. Its course in this general region lies between and deep below 
the modern Hermes and Hadrian Streets.2 The probable point of junction of the two 
channels is distant ca. 280 m. from the area 
under discussion. That our channel served 
a natural line of drainage is clearly shown 
by the volume of water which still seeps 
through its loose filling. It was doubtless 
this stream of water which fed the Spring of 
Borias, a landmark in this district of Turkish 
Athens.® > : = M. 

The Sanctuary of Zeus and Athena ad- OS a 
joined the east side of the drain (Figs. 2, 3). 
Only the southwest corner of its temenos 


— 
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was exposed with short lengths of its west 
and south enclosure walls. These were 
built of massive conglomerate blocks 
roughly dressed, laid in a single row on 
the bedrock or on a slight packing of 
small stones. The west wall abuts against 
the side of the drain. It is preserved only 
a few centimetres. above the ancient ground 


level. The south wall, of which two courses Fig. 3. Sanctuary of Zeus and Athena, 
remain in position, served in its lower Cross-section on Plan, Pig. 2 


part as a retaining wall against the higher 
ground level to the south, which lay ca. 1.50 m. above the base of the altar. 
Immediately behind the wall is a packing of field stones. 

The altar rested directly on bedrock, in part on a slight packing of small stones 
(Figs. 3-6). Four slabs of Hymettian marble set on edge supported the now missing 
altar top. The side pieces are neatly fitted at the corners with half-housing joints cut 
with anathyrosis and they were secured to one another by an iron clamp of ~~ shape 


1 On the Acharnian Gate cf. Judeich, Topographie’, p. 143. Actual remains of it have been reported 
near the intersection of Aiolos and Sophokles Streets, ca. 350 m. to the northeast of our site. . 

2 On this drain ef. E. Ziller in Ath. Mitt., I], 1877, pp. 11% ff., pl. VII; Judeich, op. cit., p. 205. The 
main drain, in the parts explored, has shown an inside width of ca. 2.10 m. and a vaulted cover, in some 
places of brick, elsewhere of stone. 

3 On the fountain see A. Mommsen, op. cit., p. 199, 
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set obliquely and leaded into the top of each corner. All four sides ee finished below 
with a eyma recta above a fascia, above with an ovolo and fascia (Fig. 9). The exposed 
faces were dressed with a fine-toothed chisel. The northwest upper corner of the altar 
had been roughly broken away; its remaining surfaces are fresh and clean; even the 


base moulding had been rubbed but slightly.’ 


Of the inscription on the altar one word was cut on the upper face of each slab.? 
The name of Zeus appears on the west end, that of Athena on the east, and their ap- 
pellations follow respectively on the south and north sides, thus: 


AI|O= | PPATPIOY | AGHNAS | PPA[TPIAS 


For the date of the altar, the letter forms would suggest a time in the second half of the 
fourth or the early third century s.c. Their evidence is supported by that of the few pot- 


' The altar has been removed to the Museum of the “ Theseion.” 


* The letters are 0.065 m. high, cut shallow by a hesitating hand. The flaring finials are noteworthy. 
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sherds which were found | 
1 ¢ , € . ‘a Oa a ‘I - = 5 
oe bee | beneath the ground level around the altar and in the packing 
. osure walls: these sherds are of the fourth century s.c., as late as its end 
he altar was probably the central and chief part of the cult place. Its position 
immediately Ok 
ey to the east of the roadway, would seem to rule out the possibility of an 
po uted temple. We may suppose rather that we have to do with a small, utterly 
simple sanctuary erected and maintained not by the state, but by some individual 
hratry. In general char: : altar finds a i 
p NG paeeacrn character our altar finds a close parallel in another altar of the 
same divinities recently found in the Agora of Athens. The altar of the Agora has 
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Fig. 5. Altar of Zeus and Athena, Sections and Details of Mouldings 


been associated with a miniature temple that stands close beside the larger Temple of 
Apollo Patroos on the west side of the Market Square; and, by reason of its prominent 
position in this public place, it has been connected with a state cult.’ Its very posses- 
sion of a temple may further confirm the greater dignity of the sanctuary in the Agora 
as compared with that in Athena Street. 

In the corner of the building lot diagonally opposite the altar appeared the south- 
west corner of an ancient building (Fig. 1). Its foundations of large conglomerate blocks 
carefully bedded on the living rock were preserved to a maximum height of three courses. 


See also a discussion of the cult of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria 


1 Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 104 ff. 
s study of the Salaminian decrees in Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 28 f. 


by Professor W. S. Ferguson in hi 
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Nothing of the euthynteria remained in the part exposed. The west foundation wall 
measured ca. 1.40 m. wide, the south ca. 2.10m. This greater dimension was adequate 
to support steps and colonnade and suggests that the building had a porch facing south. 
The ancient ground level to the south of it must have lain at least as high as the 
modern Athena Street, must have risen, that is, 5.50 m. or more above the ground level 
of the altar. For the date of the building we have no clue save in the style of con- 
struction which suggests good workmanship of the fourth century or Hellenistic period. 


Its identification remains obscure. 
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Fig. 6. Altar of Zeus and Athena, Elevations 


In the middle of the area traces were found of a building whose style of construction 
would suggest a date in advanced Roman times (Fig.1). Of a north to south wall 
presumably the east wall of the structure, a few stones remained in position: ree 
conglomerate blocks laid in a single thickness and bedded in grey mortar. cea 
with this wall, and lying to the west of it at a level ca. 4.20 m. below the aes of 
the modern Athena Street, was a floor paved with large and carefully jointed rectangular 
slabs of Pentelic marble ca. 0.02 m. thick. The slabs were bedded on a layer of Oren 
which contained much pounded tile and which for the most part immediately pee the 
dressed bedrock. Toward the east side of the marble floor a curbing of Hymettian Rea 
gave access to a well through a mouth ca. 0.46 m. in diameter. The curbing rose just 
above the level of the floor and was pierced by a narrow channel which rear door 
and well. Onee more we must admit ignorance regardi i ificati ildi 

ve must admit ignorance regarding the identification of the building. 
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The altar and the building of the marble floor were found buried deep beneath a 
mass of destruction débris that rose to a new ground level ca. 1.20 m. above the old 
(Fig. 3). The corner of the temenos was filled to a depth of ca. 0.50 m. with silt that 
had accumulated presumably at some time when the drain was out of service. Above 
the silt lay a loose mass of fallen brick and tile and ash. These circumstances suggest 
a destruction such as may well have befallen this region of the city in the Herulian 
sack of 267 a.p. Since the area lies outside the circuit of the “ Valerian Wall,” within 
which the city confined itself after that disaster, it may well have remained desolate 
for long thereafter. Road and drain, however, were undoubtedly reconditioned and 
continued in service. The importance of this line of traffic in the general scheme of 
the city is well illustrated by the fact that both in Turkish Athens and in the city as 
reorganized after the War of Independence, a major thoroughfare has followed closely 
the line of the ancient street. 

A number of small finds came to light in the course of the building operations. For 
the most part these were found in the disturbed upper filling, ie, a context of no 
significance. The stone statuette, No. 2, however, was found in the great drain and so 
may be supposed to have come from nearby. Some of the architectural marbles, as 
already noted, may derive from the Church of St. Nicholas which once occupied the 
site. The grave stones must have been carried in for building purposes from one or 
other of the ancient cemeteries outside the city gates, probably in quite recent times. 
Insignificant potsherds and fragmentary terracotta lamps dating from the fifth century B.c. 
onward were found in small numbers. Of some interest perhaps, is a scrap from the 
rim of a black-glazed multiple kernos, similar to one in the Agora published in Hesperia, 
Ill, 1934, p. 340, B 27. This was found imbedded in the packing for the west enclosure 
wall of the temenos.' 


1, ‘Grave Relief - Fig. 7 

Height, 0.48 m.; Width, 0.31 m.; Thickness, 0.12 m. Pentelic marble. The surface much weathered. 
A fragment from the lower middle part of the slab. The lower edge is preserved and shows traces 
of having been leaded into a slot. 

Of the figures there remains a draped boy who stood between a seated COHEN on 
the right and a standing draped figure on the left. Of these two, little remains. 
The boy’s head is summarily rendered but his drapery and the seated woman are 
skilfully and carefully handled. Style and workmanship are of the late fifth century. 


2. Statuette of a Male Figure. Fig. 8 
Height, 0.38 m.; Width across shoulders, 0.15 m. ‘The material is a fine-grained black stone with 
bands and flecks of a milky whiteness. The head is missing, both forearms, the right leg from below the 
knee and the left from above the knee. In the broken ends of both legs are traces of iron dowels 
and there are three holes for similar dowels in the back of the tree stump against which the figure 


1 The objects catalogued below have been deposited in the Museum of the “'Theseion” together with 


the altar of Zeus and Athena. 
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Vig. 7. Fragmentary Grave Relief 


leans. These perhaps all date from a repair of the lower part. The front surface is smooth polished. 
The back, particularly in its lower part, is unfinished and retains the marks of gouge and rasp. 

The statuette represents a male figure who stands, with his left thigh supported 
on the top of a rough tree stump. Both upper arms hang vertical and on either 
thigh is a point of attachment for the respective hand or the object held in the 
hand. The break on the left upper arm indicates that some tall object was pressed 
close to the arm. The figure wears a simple chiton of knee length that was passed 
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Fig. 5. Statuette of Black Stone 


under the right arm, knotted over the left shoulder and bound around the hips 


with a rope tied in a Hereulean knot. 
The rustic dress and the negligent pose suggest a countryman: a shepherd, 
hunter or fisherman, who 
shepherd's staff in his left hand? 
the second century z.c., though 
date more probable for our piece. 


earried his implements in his hands. Or is it Attis with 
Type and style might be paralleled as early as 
material and workmanship make an early Roman 
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3. Columella of Pentelic Marble 
Height, 0.26 m.; Diameter, 0.16 m.; Height of letters, 0.017 m. Broken away below. In the 


second line the three letters are quite distinct and there would seem never to have been others. 


°470011.60 W005 


MO) OUNGP @x es 
Our y 


4. Columella of Hymettian Marble 
Height, 0.21 m.; Diameter, 0.195 m.; Height of letters, 0.015 m, Broken away below. 


"Athos 


Se OVI) Ki 6dodtog 
TRG A el Tae APOE "Aléeavdooe 


5. Columella of Hymettian Marble 
Height, 0.42 m.; Diameter, 0.19 m.; Height of letters, 0.025 m. 


top above the fillet is broken away. 


ie a pr ms S H Thav~«zy 
A H /M A AF P (One eee 
MIO) Vf Ny | Eze) DE se 
Ye IN Al 


Much of the lower part and the 


6. Columella of Pentelie Marble 


Height, 0.42 m.; Diameter, 0.178 m.; Height of letters, 0.015 m. Slightly battered. 


He el al Geiiiois Pr 

vA = ip Des PA Wey, Eun 
Tlegyaoibev 

rm t= P [ U8 >) H © le N Ovyarno 


Oy oye I vA eine 


I fy ira z x : r Iz rla . iQ ret 
The name Ipnetion, to my knowledge, is otherwise unknown. 
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7. Columella of Hymettian Marble 


Height, 0.43 m.; Diameter, 0.27 m.; Height of letters in (A), 0.025 m., in (B), 0.03 m, Broken away 
below and behind. It bears two inscriptions, by quite different hands, on opposite sides of the stone. 


(A) (B) 


KANDA] 


a (A) Kiwodt (B 

A/\E. =. PU Prarns . 
Pes lOve Taiov O[...- aa 
TEMA FAIA Rte 


Sww7é [ws 


=I AH Fe 
Ne ) EIA 


Faint traces beneath an erasure in (A)l.4 suggest an original reading: TIMM[ 


8. Circular Marble Base. Fig. 9 


Pentelic marble. Height, 0.26m. Only a fragment of the top remains. 


A circular base supports a rectangular abacus. The top of the shaft is encircled by a band 
of palmettes alternating with leaves of water plants, above which is a bead-and-reel, and a braided 
half-round. The crowning moulding of the abacus is entirely broken away. Summary work. Pos- 
sibly to be associated with the revetment crown, INO, 


9. Marble Revetment Crown. Fig. 9 


Pentelic marble. Height, 0.195 m.; Width, 0.43 m.; Thickness, 0.12 m. 

In the top is a cutting for a smal] hook clamp leading back. One end is finished with a joint 
surface; the other carries the return of the ornament. The cymation is decorated by palmettes 
alternately closed and open, interspaced with leaves; bead-and-reel below. 


10. Impost Block. Fig. 9 
Pentelic marble. Height, 0.135 m.; Width, 0.875 m.; Length, 0.50 m. 
Cuttings in the top for a door pivot and post must date from a re-use. 


The two sides and one end are plain. The other end is decorated with a square cross between 


acanthus leaves, and flowers. 


11. Marble Double Colonnette. pies g 


Pentelic Marble. Preserved height, 0.49 m.; Width, 0.865 m.; Thickness, 0.127 m. 


away above. 
A round shaft attached to either edge of a flat member. 


Broken 
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12. Marble Colonnette. Fig. 9 


Pentelic marble. Preserved height, 0.59 m.; Width, 0.125 m. Broken away below and behind. 


An octagonal shaft surmounted by a plain capital of the same width as the shaft. 


Fig. 9. Architectural Marbles 


13. Marble Colonnette. Fig. 9 


Pentelic marble. Height, 0.28 m.; Width, 0.15 m.; Thickness, 0.20 mn. 
Capital and column were cut in one piece. ‘The column is broken away just below the capital. 
On the front face is a double rosette and on either side a single rosette; the back is plain. 


14. Marble Centre Post. Fig. 9 


Pentelic marble. Height, 0.45m.; Width, 0.24m.; Thickness, 0.18 m. 
and on both sides. Cut from : 
behind. 


Broken away above 
1 re-used block, some of the original surface of which remains 


15. 
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The block originally had a vertical slot on either side, hence probably a post in an altar 
sereen, supporting marble slabs. 


The front is decorated, in the surviving part with a rosette above 
a single panel of maeander. 


Crowning Member of an Altar Sereen. Fig. 9 


Pentelic marble. Height, 0.185 m.; Width, 0.30 m.; Length, 0.40 m. 


Broken away at both 
ends. The top sloped roughly down toward the back. 


In the top a dowel hole with lead. 


The sloping front face of the slab is decorated with an open braid pattern interrupted by a 
square cross with petals between the arms. Fair workmanship. 
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EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 


1. A Duplicate of the Treaty between Athens and Chalcis, .G., I1*, 44 (378/7 B.c.). 


The fragment which preserves the record of the treaty of alliance between Athens 
and Chaleis is a fairly large rectangular block, the top of which is decorated in an 
unusual fashion. It consists of a shallow narrow panel in which a row of stylized leaves, 
approaching the centre of the stele from each side, was cut. The block possesses still 
another unusual feature in the decorative form of punctuation used (line 1) in the name 
['Ae]totorédng 3-2 Evgidjro, for which the best parallel exists in /.G., I1*, 156 (photograph, 
Hesperia, VII, 2, p. 270) of the fifth century p.c. Time, weather, and mistreatment have 
served to obscure identically similar workmanship on another, much smaller fragment 
of Pentelic marble (published as /.G., I1*, 155). Not only these features, but also the 
text itself has passed unrecognized. The stone was difficult to read because of its 
weathered surface, and several letters were incorrectly transcribed. In line 1 there is 
no vacat, but the peculiar five-point mark of punctuation; and the letters are not ETE, 
but EY. With the aid of U.G., 112, 44, of which it is clearly a duplicate, the following 
text of .G., I1?, 155 has been constructed: 


1 [Aovocoréhy|c :-: Ev [edijco] CTOIX. 20 

[-Ayaovedy &y]oauuc[ ever] 

[éxt Navowtzjo %ox[ortoc] 

[2doger tie Bodie noi c]@e diuat*? Alewrtic éovr] CTOIX, 37 
5 [avever* “Aquovorélng éyolauucre[ver” tar mQ0é0| 


Lowy ésevijpiler - - - -] 


As in I.G., II?, 44, the letters of lines 1-3 are wide-spaced and larger, and those of 
lines 4—6 smaller and crowded. Consequently the stoichedon order of twenty letters per 
line in lines 4-6 gives way to a line of thirty-seven. In all probability I.G., I1*, 44 
had also been erected on the Acropolis, and later found its way to the South Slope, as 
so many other inscriptions have. Duplicates of such important records were not uncommon. 
Fair-sized fragments of the treaty of the Athenians and Chians and part of a duplicate 
exist (.G., IL, 34, 35), and both were found on the Acropolis. Likewise, there are 
examples from the fifth and fourth century of duplicates of administrative decrees (ef- 
ILG., I1?, 216, 217). The identification of this fragment removes it from the large number 
of unsolved fragments. 
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2. A New Fragment of the Treaty between Athens and Dionysius, the Elder, 


The new fragment of .G., I1?, 105, which records the treaty between Dionysius and 
the Athenians (368/7), was found on the Acropolis and published first in the SB. Berliner 
Akademie, 1887, 1196 by Koehler from a copy of Lolling. Then it was republished with 
no change in the Hditio Minor as 1.G., 11°, 523. Badly battered and preserving no original 
side save the inscribed face, which is hardly damaged, the new fragment exhibits features 
unmistakably similar to those of .G., 1[?,44. The alignment and Jetter-forms are identical. 
Only the portion of the document to which this piece belongs is presented below: 


ouvi[voe O& Tor voummor O] 
[oxoy éxlaréoove’ tvot[ade bezog dxolslapet] 
(Abnratlor tog mogoBleig tod nAléovrlac et] 
40 [o Sixedi]av’ evayodwlae dé 16 Wiplope [cdde] 
[roy youu]uatéce vig [Bokig ev or]idyle 60] 


[ne “al ovjoce év cxgomddet, etc] dé [tiv ava] 


[yoapiy dotreu roy rautey tod d)ijulov AAS 0| 


Loayuce | vacat 


Koehler had restored yoauporée tod dijuov in line 3 of T.G., U1’, 523 and had dated 
it “end of fourth century.” The new juxtaposition replaces this restoration with yeeujuatec 
tig [Sodio and abolishes the need of explaining the embarrassing use of toy yonuwaréa 
tod Ofuov in a document earlier than the last decade of the fourth century (s. y. 7. d. at 
1.G., 112, 510; Hesperia, VII, 2, p. 300). The use of rév yonuuatéa tig Bodie is well in 
aecord with the epigraphical custom at this period.! 


1 The earliest dated use of yonuwatéa roy xare nouvtevecey in the formula of payment occurs In the 
1 4 i ‘eorganizati F objects of Shalk < 7 da in 33/2) B.C: 
important decree concerning the reorganization of the objects of the Chalkotheke, now dated in 353, 
(Hesperia, VII, 2, p- 286). 
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